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PEEFACE. 


In the n'nter of 1876 the late king of Bnrmab deputed three of his offioors 
to Bupeiinteud the repairs of the ancient templo at Buddha Gayd. The men 
arrived at tho place in January 1877, and immediately set to work. With the 
permismon of tho Mahant, in whoso charge the temple is kept, they cleared 
away a large space around it, built an enclosing\ wall, renewed tho retaining 
walla of the terrace of the temple, replastered its linterior, and took some steps 
for preserving the sacred Bodhi tree. In the coarse of their work they brought 
to light a great number of votive sttlpas, images, fric/es, ithpressious of the sacred 
f^t, and other objects of antiquarian interest, l^omo of these they built into the 
new wall, others lay scattered about tbo place. 

Tho subjoc'. was brought to the notice of the Govemmont of Bengal in the 
middle of lost year, and suggestions made to prevent the masking and modernising 
of the. ancient templo. Thereupon a domi*official letter was written to> ino by 
Sir Stuai't Bayloy, then Secretary tq^^ tbe Government of Bengal, and in it the 
wishes of tho Go mrnment were thus sot forth It Is not desired to iutorfere with, 
tho Burmeso gontlemen beyond giving them such g^iidance as may prevent aay 
serious iojuiy being done to the temple, of which there seemed at one time soma 
danger from their laying bare a portion of tho fouqdati^fii wd to arrange for sudi 
of tho antiquities as ore worth preserving being properly tekon enro of. They are 
at present building them into walls, and stickmg foolish heads on to ancient 
torsos, &c. Mr. Eden wishes to know if you can make it convenient to pay a visit 
to Buddha .^^aya to inspoct the work and tho remains eolleotod, «ind to give odvicu 
as to their value and to thoir disposition, and whether there are any that should go 
to the Asiatic Society; and generally to advise the Government in regard to the 
nupiier in which the operations o! tho Burmoeo excavators should be controlled.” 

In compliance with the wishes of His Honor tho Lmtenant-Governor of 
Bengal, I visited Buddlia Gayd in the autumn of 1877, and in tho course of my 
jiiquirics collected much information and many drowihgs, waps, and plans, which 
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could not bo convcmfiitly ombodiod in the report I submitted to the Obvenimtet on 
tho robults ol my ros(v\rihes. TliosS have since been utilised in tlie following pagsk. 

Tho ol Jiiuidlia Gaya attracted the attention of antiquaviai^s front a 

very early pe riod in the history ot* British rule in India, and many notices had 
been published lon^r botbro I visited it last, but no attempt had been made to, 
compile a complete record of its archoeology. 

One of the euvlu^if papers ]iublished by tho Asiatic Society of 'Bengal was a 
translation of an •n^'cription found at Buddha (layA. Its author was Sir Cltarles 
Wilkins; but it appeared without anj^ note or comment, and no infomiatiou wai 
^iven in it of the holy spot. * ■ 

Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton eame to the place in 1809, but the rsiiults bf. 
inquiries were not published until 1830; and the paper ho tmir contributed to 
the ^ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain and 
(Volume 11) was devoted ^irincipally to the legendary iurorinktion be had noDected 
troDi tho miihonts of the local aionuKtory. A aamniary of this psper <nbo<!iqiMiiltIjr - 
appeared in the first volume- of AIui tin’s ‘Pia^tern India,’ ainng ^th a fe#' 
illuRtrations, but with no addition to the descriptive matter. 

In 1832 Mr. Hawthorne, then .Judge of GayA, forwarded to J«m«s Prinaep 
copies of some inscriptions found in and about Buddha GltyA. Tbew wew- 
published in tho first volume of tho ‘Journal of the Ariatio Sooietj- of Bengal,’ 
but without any detailed description of tho temple. About Bte aane tim« 
Colonel Burney sent to him a revised translation of one of the insOriptiona, 
and it appeared in tho last \olumo of the ‘Asiatic Researches.’ 

The late Major Markham Kittoc was appointed Arcbieologicsl Surveyor to the 
Government of India in 184C, and tho first field to which he direo^ his attention 
was the district of GayA. Ho saw most of the places of antiquarian ihierest in the 
district, and collected a largo number of drawings, inscriptions, and acnlpturas j tnit 
his premature death prevented him from digesting them into a prononti^B r^iort 
ITie only paiwr ho communicated to the Asiatic Society <rf Bengal on the anti- 
quities of Buddha GuyA was confined Jo the character of the sonlptores ^ had aeeti 
there. On bis death his pajKrs were dispersed, and no use could be made 
Of the sculptures ho had coUoctoJ, some were sent to tim. India .|tonse ttaatiad^ 
and the rest moile over to the Museum of tho Asiatic Sowfty'joS * 
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General Cunningham visiicd hud dha Gaya la ISCl, and the noton o^‘ his 
researches ^rero first published in tlu Mnurjuil ot the Asiatic Sooii ty of Tiongar 
(Voh XXXIII), Hod subsequently embodiedj along with a number of valuable 
illastrations, in the first volume of the Reports of tlie Archa^ologioaI Survey of India. 
Immediately after his visit ho rocomn ended that uieahures should bo adopted to 
carry on excavations round the tempi.*, to tneo the sites of the difibrent odificos 
which at one time surrounded it, and to brin^ to light such objects of antiijuarian 
value as may bo found butied tbero. The work of excavation was »mdci*takon by 
Major Mead, but no report of liis openi^^ions was ovi^r published. 

While Major Mead was carrying on tlic ox(*avitioiis, I was invited by him to 
go and see the antiquities ho had brought lo I'gbt . Unwilling to anticipate in any 
way the report which that gentleman then iiiiondod to submit to Governniont, and 
which, 1 understood,, was to cbmprohend a compl<ao dtvscripiion of the village, 

1 obtained his permission to notice only soii»o railiuting arches which I saw therti, 
and which I supposed wjuld bo particularly iuti restliig to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. My note on the arches appeared in I uiul remarks on those arches by 
the late Mr. 0. 11. Horne, then Judge of Boiures, Mr. I’eppe of the Opium 
Department, and M?*. James Uergusson, appe.Aieil in the following years. The last 
named gentleman had before that also publirfud a brief acijoun^ vlie. temple 
\ his ‘ History of Architecture,' He has sinci? ])ublislK*d an H?nr*nJo<l note 
about it in his ‘ History of Indian and Eastcru Arnhltceture.’ 

General Cunningham visited the place for Iho second time in 1871, and 
publisJmd a comprehensive essay on its antiqnItuuH in the third volume of Ids 
Archaeological Survey Reports. His two notices, as tlio works of a distinguished 
scholar who has devoted well nigh half a century to tho study of Indian antiquities 
and is unrivalled in his thorough familiarity with tho suliject, are ''.vorthy of tlie 
highest praise. They embrace almost every topic of interest, and tlnow a large 
mass of light on a subject which was till then but little known. Tlioy have 
not, however, set aside tho necessity for further re- .t.rch, and , hence the 
present undertaking. 

Coming to the field 
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•jlaboroto when) they arn brief, to fill np lacnnae, and to aommarim (dl that U worth 
knowing of a locality nliicli occupies a most important position in the religiotu 
history of India. My task has, therefore, been more of a summarist and compiler 
than that of an original inquirer, and I feel myself under great obligation to my 
prodccossors for the assibionco I have derired from their researches. If in the 
discbiu-go of iny solf-iniposed task it has become necessary for me ooeosionally to 
question the corroetin'ss of their opinions, my object has been to senre the cause 
of truth, and not to find fault with them. As pioneers traversing a new and 
untrodden p.il!i, they had grave difficulties to overcome, and mistakes and 
nii8Concejition.s were under the circumstances unavoidable; but the tact and 
talent they lo oaght to bear upon their work proved eminmitly sucoessful. Every 
credit is, therefore, due to them for the services they have rendered to the 
study of Indian Archaeology, and I feel bound to record the expression of my 
Mnse of respect (lud admiration fw their zealous and arduous labours. 
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THE HERMITAGE OF SlKYA MUXJ. 


CHAPTER 1. 


BUDDHA GAYA. 

I)U1>DH4 OAtA— ITi SITUATIOS — BOrNOAKY -ttIVJJR BJlIJiiNT—PBKMCN’T COXMTlOIf— FOPriATlOK— ITOrSKS- -"PRINCJ' 
FAt BUltOINdH'^lfOKiliTRttr AKY -MONkA -PriiLIt OFFtCkS -PBBNBNT OWSfRUA ABD IHRlft HiiTOBV — 

FttBdBNT BKVCKL'I'-AXCltXT NA3fR*~8TilllY Of OAYA^riU—^MOOBfiV VABK, HOBT DRRXVBo AND WIIKN «'AKI> 

Thb four moat sacred places noticed in the animla of Buddhism are Kapilavastu, 
the hjrth-pla <!0 of Baddlinj Buddha GayA, his hcrnatngo; Bemtres, wliero he lirst 
promulgated his doctrine; and Kusi) tho place of hie mVrrfija— the mnum honwm, to 
the attainment of which he had devoted hialong and arduous life. Of th<>8e, tho first 
and the last, which too prominently set forth his human failings, 'were perhaps not 
quite so much respected as the other two ; but they were, nevertheless, all place* 
of great sanctity, and for full fifteen hundred years were hold, in tho estimation 
of his followers, as the holiest places of pilgrimage on earth, \Yith tho expulsion 
of Buddhism from India Uiree of them hdvo hdlen into oblivion, and one has been 
appropriated to Hindu worsliip. It is the object of the follovfiug pages to supply 
an account of one of thoin, — that which is most intimately asswiated with the 
sanctification of the great roforuier. 

Buddha Gayd is now a large thriving village, bonnd^ oit the north by 
Hariharpiir; on the west by Mastipur, Dhoi^dowa, Bhulud, and Turf ; on the 
south by K&mpur; mid on the east by the river LilAjAn. Lat. 24'^ 41' 45" N,, long, 
tjd 2* 4" £. It is acooKible from Qajrd by two roads; onie, the i^d trunk road 
from Calcutta to Gayi, and the other, the ndw road to Slierghd^i.t The distance by 
the former is just five miles, over jm unmetalled road much out ^ repair; and 
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•by the latter, »ov.i* ’uilcs, and thon two milea aorow paddy4ekb . 

inhabited portion of (!»• on the oast iid®. ■ ♦ ' / 1 ’ 

The river Lilaj/in, >vhieli runs along the ewtem botiudaiy 
about half a milo broad. Puj in» heavy raiiu the whole ' Hue aoifiDO 
by water for a few days, but for the rest of the year»it remahtt 4 dry ^nld ' 

with a silver stroumlct. scarcely t^O yards in breadthi on the off ddo^ Itt B0liiiio,4i'a' , 
corruption of the old Sanskrit Mi wjaHd, or < tho inunacalalie.* Aboot a bl^ . 
Buddha Gayd, near the ATurit Hill, iteomesinohntaotwUbtheMohiuid^lOld^^ .^ 
united stream assumes tho name of Phdgu. Its obaracter, .howeTOr, thQiaii^ iiyy - 
much the same tlivoughonlits whole length. , ' 'h»% ■’ •'< 

In the revemu. records of Government Bu^ha Gayd isrOokoiied'ai$jtit |i|co 
names,— Buddha Gay i proper and Mastipur Tdiddf, which last is eloo^OWli‘)iy:fh^ •. , 
name of TdrAdf Buzurg. Tho former comprises aa ana of 2,ldikock!ea 8 rOod*' Mi^' 
37 ]K>le8, and tho latter 047 acres 2 roDiis and IS poleS| mtlunga total of 8 ,i$ 06 aore 8 V' 
2 roods and 15 po1<'«. Tho name of Tdrddf has evidintly^iiguiiated from the oiream*' 
stance of tho area i.'ruund a medimval temjde of IMuci j^vf.haiing been 
to her worship. The area of tho two Tillages ta> one fertile fibdn, stedded wifh' 

S' 

tanks, fringed on the rivm-side by large and unbrageoua iwiigo topes» aiidfrroluiai 
here and there by one largo and several small mounds, oC.wfalofr aM .OeTei*d<^ 
by human habitations. The boundary line between ^ -two TfOiigee fr marlEed by.t 
village road, which runs from the south of the big mound te himlpi of KfthHn^ 
(srsPlatel). ^ ,, 

The mounds are mostly on the east tude, the largest Wn^r ou-'^ w^hit ' 
side. They mark the sites of ancient budding^ winch have long'iini^-cl^l0l;^^ 
dust The largest mound covers an area of 1,500 X l,4()|0lfii^ aid \ 

two unequal parts by the village road aforesaid. ' Theaeoft^ltoi^ 
one'third the size of the northern ono \ but it is the most j 

point of view, as in fte centre of H stands t^e mosianeient TjijBajp^' • i 

This monument I shall in this work name the Great Teq>|^' ■ 

portion, according to GeneraVOuaningham, (a) measures 1,000 X ! 

^uning of this eehtdry, when Buchanan Hamilten 
* (^11^ the B ujatihi n, or * palace,^ a nd there wore, ^‘oiT tim .eu^’^'neifiii 
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faobS) of a <ditoli ; and on the aest and, aontlty remains o£ an outer \vall oi 
rauipart, with the appearance <‘f there having boon a ditch botweoii it .'ud tli<‘ 
pftlaee j' 'bat by far the greater part of tlie building Beenis to have boon a largo ooslh.' 
or palace, virbioh probably contained .many wnall courts, although theso liare been 
entirely obliterated by the expiration of titne.”(d) - Except where there were traces 
of a double wall and ditch, the .whole waa titen- a miiform terrticd^ eonsiating chiefly, 
as is said, of bricks, bit covered with soil. Tho’ rcmains of . Ao, outer ditch am 
still visible, and foundations .of walls an4 housei^ and tbo debris of ancient 
dwellings, abound every where under the soili but tho.popnlar name in tl»e present 
day for the fiaoe is Gurh, or ‘.fortress,’ and not or ‘jpalabe.’ As will 

be shown hereafter, it was originally the lilto of a large monastery, but might have 
been afterwards converted into a fort. Its height >arie8 from 10 to 15 feet above 

the level of the surrounding cotuitry. - 

According to. the Census papers of 18?2,^tbd two vilhigos together Oempriso ' 
497 houses and a population of 3,050 persons, of,, whom 1,682 are males and 
1,408 females. The people are luosfly Hindus, w>ly 302 boitig Muhammadans. 
.Most of the houses are tiled huts, with mud walls, such as are Common all over the 
district; but a few are of masonry, induding a dozen temples and several sepulchral 

monumenti. • ' ' ^ 

If ext to the Great 1’emplo, which will be noticed further on, the largest building 

in the village is a monastery, or mu^h. It is situated on the left bank of the ldl&]in, 
in the midst of a garden extending over an area of about 20 acres, and surronnded 
by a high masonry Wall.. It is four-storoyed in some parts, hutthree-stox-ejnd all 
tqmd « small quadrangle. The grouml Hoot round the quadrangle ih facedby aope- 

utort^cd verandah built on sculpturcdmonolythio pillars on threo sides, and on wooden 

pillars on the fourth dde. . The roofs me low, and the windows v«y smaU and few 
in number; but the huading is very substantial, and in excoUent re^. To, the 
north of tins there are three two-storeyed buildings of moderate size, and long 
ranges of out-offices and ’stables in ^ on the east. On tlie south tlxw is a 
commodious tbree-storeyed building, called Bdradwdri, with a tet^aec in front of it. 
note arc also four temples, one of which contains only a asiirble slab, originally 
' Ligncd for a chiffonier, Wt now b earing an ascripti on pai^tly in Sanskrit an d 

^ (a) • Boyal Aiiatio Socioty/ Vol, 1X.» p. 
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partly in Burmese ■ a seioti l c ontains t?ome Buddhist statues. ; 
tery, towards the west, >'n a part of tho largo mound aforesaid^i dbein • 

storeyed building ot pood rrmko and size (tee Plate XIV)i It ^Aiiongi! fO'i^Sh 
monastery, and ai'ound it we four Hindu temples, one <tlf whkd) ia^^ndieidiad te . 

Jagonu/vfha, one to Bhina, built by Oang4 Btti, who died otthe lwgiiining of thU 
eentu’-y, and tho rest to f^iva. The positioub ot t)w seveml templeilt in Buddhd 
Gayd aro shown on the annexed niap ot the place (SM. Plate 1). » 

Towards the south-west oomer of the outer wall of the monastery ^thefO 
is a comotery, als*' attachetl to tho mooastory. The dead bodioB of the 
onliko those of other Hindus, are buried, and the cemetii^^oontains the grarea 
of about two hundred persons. Tho body i» buried iflr'a aittiitg .posture; 
in the case of mere neophytes a sinall circular monnd of solid bdekwork from 
throe to four feet high is id) that is doeiucd necessary for a ooTering for the gimve. 
For men of greater consequence a tein])ie is held essential ; and in it, immediately 
over the corpse, a lingani is invariably consecrated. Eor. Mahaats temple is 
large aud elaborately ornamented. It would seem that even for neophytes u lingam 
was held e.-sential; but in the majority of cases i^ plaofr anpplied by a' 
miniature votive stupa picked up from the Buddhist ruins in neighbourhood 
H&lf-buricd on the top of the mound, it passes very well for a lingaiifi. In the way 
from Gayd to Buddha Qayd there are 8«iveral monasteries Hindu Sannydsi^ wad 
everywhere tlie grates are alike. , 

Tho place enjoys the benefits of a police outpost, a post-office,^ and a toroaculhr 
school, as also an alms-house, attached to tb« monastery,^, whtoa rice and putSoa^tO 
daily doled out to three hundred to five hmidrod persons, mostly poor 
Gaya. There aro also a sufficient number of shops for the'supj^ly of tho 
of life to the people, and one among them struck me as remarkaUo lor ^cb » iw 
ouf-of-tLo-way place: it was that of a book-binder. 

The tw'o villages now belong to the monastery described abo^, and Ire ownot 
by the he^ Maliant. It Is said that the monastery was first estabiisfaud here ki fi||| 
early part of the last century. According to a memorandum 
present head of the wtaWishmont, ou© JDhamandindth, a mend|camt.of 
of Giri,(o) one of the fen orders of the followers of, f ^nk ava |[ebdryft^|>^^^ 

ri lluj 1^- ‘Siiyi* I WiM ^1 I 

(«^ I'l* iMtmm ‘ WUxon^ Ksfaya on UinAu, SmW.’ VoI. 1, ■ 
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Anti took vpKia abode in tho Tillage of Buddha QayA, and built a am»U 
monastery for the aocomroodation of tho itinwant membeni of hU order. He 
was followed by his disciple Chaitanya Qiri, whose remains were buiiod within 
the enclosure of the grcirt Buddhist temple, and a small temple built flietcupon. The 
Buddhist temple at the time had no priest, nor any worshippor ; and euch an appro* 
priation of it by a saintly hermit in atsmall Tillage during the Muhammadan rule 
was an act which none would question. Chaitanya was followed by his disciple 
MaliddoTa, who was renowned for his learning and aueterity. He worshipped 
Mah&devi for several years in front of the Buddhist temple, and through her special 

iaTOurs )|ras enabled to build tho present large monastery of his order. It is said 

* ‘ 

he obtained from tlie emperor Shah Alum a Jhmdn to hold the Buddhist temple in 
his possession, and to be recognised os the chief Mahant of tho place. Ho was 
followed by his disciple Ldla Qiri. He was noted for his bcnefironce, and to him is 
due tho credit of establishing tho ahns-bowso. HU successor was RAgfaava €Kri, the 
only especial epithet in whoso faTour, in the memorandum before me, records his 
personal beauty. Ills successor, Rainahita, U described to hare added to the accom- 
modation of the monastery. Ho died at Kdli, leaving throe disciples, of whom the 
first two died early, and the youngest was j^iva Qiri, whose successor is the present 
Mahant, Homandtha Qiri. ThU account does not agree with tlie entries made in 
General Cunningham’s plan of the Great Temple, attached to his first raport. There 
' Mahddeva is described as the first Mahant, and the second, Chaitanya, occurs under 
the name of Cbait Mull. The Mahant living at the time of Dr. Buchanan^^ Hamil- 
ton’s tisit informed that gentleman that ** Chiutan” was the first who cande to the 
pia(^ at a time when it was overrun by buahea and trees, and the sect of Buddhwfn 
its neighbourhood was entirely extinct, (a) I also find, from an extract famished me 
from the Gayd Collectorate, that there was a Mahant of the name of Goldp Qiri ; but 
his name does not appear in my lUt. It U probable, however, that Gol&p was an 
allot of ^iva Qiri, who obtained a muiarran lease from. Goveroment of the village 
of Mastipur Tdrddf. 

The Malx^nts ai-o plodg^ to lifelong celibacy, and according to the rule of their 
order the most pious and learned among their disciples (of whom there are always 
from thirty to fifty) is expected to succeed; 'but as a matter of fact 1 have elsewhere 


(a) * TranfftctionSf Eoyal Ati«tkr Society/ VdL 11| p. 40. 
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' T.' . ^ . 

scon thnt only tUo youngcstj und Iw who b®AW tb® 

to the abhot, generally Bucceeda to thb lligh rank. The 

coniforlablo life; feasting on rich cskes (aidHrd) and ptiddiiiii 

freely indulging in the exhilirating beTeroge oi hhdnga. Ste* l|ai« <W 

sacred lw*oks ot their religion, and most of them are gioeslj igftoitefc Tbt pNMbt 

Mahnnt is un intelligent man, but not partiorfaxly well veined ^ia tbe ■’ ’BO' 

has, however, n fine collection of Sanskrit mannscripts, ^ <empk»jM ;' mm 

intelligent nmung hia disciples to copy mannscripts-for him. Bene of the 

their faith are, however, occasionally expounded to tlie menke by. one 

seniors, rarely by the Mahant himsolf. 

The present iwenue of the village of Bn^dka tpd of 

Tilrildf Rs. 344 ; the road-cess on the two villages being Bs. 67.; so eK^sh^ 9% 
area as 2,800 acres the revenue fixed is lig^t, and it leaves a kige neipf^ 
monastery. The Mahant has also other lands, and a steady^, inepmo 
offerings made by lliudu pilgrims to the saerfd pipid-ti^itt'theenclosaico 
Groat Temple. Altogether his annua] income is reckpnedS^t ttpynH!^.ol.A9. SthfiOO^' 
The numljcr of Sannyiisis who live on this income varies from to a bnodwh. 

daily, and the alms-houso and the vernacular school are also ^ i** t.' , 

In an apocliryphal inscription of tho tenth centuiy, pnblishad by Wil^i^(a^ 
Buddha Gayil is described to have been “ a wild and dreadful 
Vislmu, in the form of Buddha, first made his appeara ice; and^^l^ea Hardy, <mth# 
authority of Singhalese records, calls it “tho forest of Uriw$la,”{h) Tho 
does not, however, call it a forest, but simply Uruwelaya, in the kuigdos;i.<di^ 
Magadha.(r) Commenting on these passages, General Cunningham «beef»^>*r 
“ But from other authorities we loam Uiat Uruvitwa was the ikme of onO bf 
KdSyapa brothers who resided W' Buddha ^ayd, and who werb there converkd '^0^, 
Boddha.”{d) This would suggest, though it is not said in ao many word«»i» 
village owes Us name to on^ of the Kdfiyajias. Thii^ how ' cr, does not ngmP.to 
have been the case. The village could not have rcsiol^rd b'uhiafiab ftoni 
disciples when Buddha selected it for his hermitage,, b^ere.attpiidng 

.. . ■ ' I. f. l 

U) 'AMifttio Bosparches/ Vol I, p. 234. Tha ohoractor iliia iuacripUun will > 
(ft) ' Eagtam Mouachiam,* pp. 3, 213 ; ‘ Legetida and Tlicitfitw of Uib BaddbiaW 
(f) TiiniOur‘a*Maii<»vftnbC»/ p. 2. # . ^ y 

(li) '*;Arch«oK)gical Surv- v Report.’ 1, p. 80i 
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mbit* That the nama of the place was UruvilrA when i^Akja retired to it ia certain 
from the (MthA portion of the ‘ Lalita Viatara,’ where it is named ; and aa that portion 
of the work waa compoaed immediately after the reformer’a death>(a) it la impoasible 
to Buppose that any miatake waa then made about the name of a place which waa ao 
intimately connected with hia life. The Qdthia deaciibe the [dace aa the “ old UruvilvA 
(PrdchtM Urutiiivd), with ita charming wooda, berba, and oroepera, on the banka of 
the Nairan]‘anA,”(A) andelaowliero add that when the aaint waa engaged in hia profound 
meditation “ the village girla, cowherda, wood>uuttera, and gnuwontters, would take 
him to be a hdbgoblin fond of filth, and cart durt on him.”(c) The prose portion of 
the work goes farther, juid deaaribea the place aa a village belonging to a military 
commander. It saya Thna, when' Bodhiaattva had aojourned, according to hia 
choice, on the QayafiirAba Hill, he proceeded, walking all tihe way, to tho village of 
UravilvA, belonging to a general (Seu&pati), and arrived thereat. There he behold 
,.tho river NairanjanA, with^its clear water, with a holy spot on ita bank, and the 
village decorated with maaonry houaoa, treea, herbs, and pasiures. There the mind 
of the Bodhiaattva waa gpr^tly delighted, and ho said : — ‘ Frienda, verily this ia a 
charming place, well worthy of myaelf and of the respoctablo youths who wish for 
aalvation : let ua abide here.’ ”(d) 

Theae extracts clearly show that tho place was not a wild, drcndful forest,” 
nor a forert of any other kind, but a quiet, retired village, with its woods, 
groves, and paatures, such as are now to be seen in many parts of India, and 
wliich two thousand and four hundred years ago must have been emnmoa 
everywhere. Hermits gonerally select such retired places for tboir abode, but 
rarety “ dreadfid forests, ”• altogether away from human babitaiiona. Anyhow this 
much may bo accepted aa certain, that the ancient name of tho placo of Buddha’s 

(«) Vide my edition of the • LoUta ViatoiA,' IntrodncUon, p. 47. ^ 

W vsultursivwirfh i urfbiwsiPionut wu uxbut i 

Lolita Vlstora,’ p. 327. 

(e> I uTuicrwru itiawT i \ atwftwiuufbfh uww uhaur i 

^ — ‘Lolita ^8m,’|o 828. 

(rfi rib N fiwm ftfvuiW.. uwrftirf suiqt Pmw wy ft VTV tii U Ktu w u ft ) 

il aiaftw 1 a s 1 i uwiaiAluO urvrfkwf 

ss^d^wiiit wan amarat i wa wwfkjMauwai irfrrtha aa wyr^ ajh aaui 
afirtafariwa: arwtfAarfujawm atwrAf mjarfwa^aa^i 

«.'LiliteTiiAwo,’p.3U: 
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liermitage wa« UruvilvA, and not Buddha GayA, for it .hoaid<|iO^^ 

epithet ‘Buddlia’ befoi-o a Buddha had come into exiedeoc* ; tio* 

belonged to a town in its close neighbourhood. It waa heM k 

Commander in the service, moat probably, of the poti^tiltA 

which was tlieii the capital of a kingdom called Kfteka.(«) ^ V ; , -'f ' 

Now for the meaning of the name. In tho Thibetan vaMiott df the 
it has been given in words which the aooompliahed French ttanslafe# of .thal 
renders into abmdant eu ^tang^b) In Sanskrit, howovw, wru mt M ^U 

in any way made to stand for a tank. Tumour, in the Maidimm, derifww it 
uru ‘sand,' and mldga ‘waves’ or ‘ mounds ;’(«> but both the wtDcda aim of > ^ 
origin, and in that language they have no siichmoaiuhgi;ndra» there aueh meun^^ 
sand at Buddha GayA, except in the bed of the river, aa wodd justify the deriglMtMl 
According to tho Ahhiddna Appadlpikd, quoted by Childew, w% in the feeii]til|e gender, 
means ‘ sand ; ’ veid, both in PAli and Sanstet, means the * eeaohom ’ or < houndaiy.jV 
and the two together may mean the village bounded by a aaa^ *»**‘,^ But ell. Abe 
places on the Thalgu and the LilAjAn being in the sa&c prediawnant, Ahe n^ 
would not bo at all distinctive. In Sanskrit uru does notmean ^ sand,’ hat ami na«w» 

< big,’ ‘ higii,’ ‘ largo,’ ‘ broad,’ ‘ extensive ‘ ; and vilvd ^ a 6BiiV the fjyk mumOcuf, or 
bel fruit: and the two together can only imply aspocioeof Jarge AsA Xani, hn^peyer, 
aware of no such species, unless the epithet bo mad© to ''qualify -flin -tiee^siji^ 
not its fruit. Tho kathbel-tree {Ftroma siespoahwi, Codr.) gt^f* to ahUirt % 

size of the ordimuy bei-tree, and may well be indicated by ittoh n. tumOr ^ 

is common all over tho district, and 1 noticed several large spedaiieui of ii at ^44)^ 
GhiyA. It must, however, be added that no Souakrit dietiona^y^ 
botanical, gives the word as tho name of that tree. If we 'oould change^ 
word to viUa, it might stand for a hole or pond, and thence a tank, as iq 
version ; but in the six manusoripts of the Lalita Vistaza vhicbX'have 
second word is written vilvd, and the Mabdvaim 

therefore, attribute the Thibetan version to a muraadiiij|PI|^^ «!^ e|VQ# ti^dUBJaii 

from which it was rendbred. Of the three KAfypfia* * 

— } e ! 

<a) Kibika ia now i,co(tptfd w> a ajiwnyta tiff IfafiAlM $ bok U VM wrkUulb' tkf ioiaA 

it Ita area, giyen m the DHibaU, a nwtowil vwtit, VouU towiy fWC tht «. 

{h) * R-gya-Tthcr-rol-pa,' p, 238, 

(<•) * Mah&>^Bo/ luflex^ p, 27. 
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ihT^ KiWyapa, or KA^yapa ihe mountaineer, from Gay*, the name of the most 
{vonuoent hill in the district ; tiie second was named Nadi, or Sarit, K**yapa, or 
rK**yapa. of the river, meaning the Nairanjan* or the Phalgu; and the third, 
UruWlv* K**yapa, or the K*fiyapa of the wood : all three deriving their names from 
^minent places in the locality, and not giving their names to them. 

The word ‘ Buddha Gay*' does not occur in such of the Buddhist manuscripts 
cdiected by Mr. Hodgson in Nepal as I have seen; nor is it to bo met with in 
any Hindu work. It is obviously, therefore, a modem name, given the Hindus 
to distinguish it from their own sacred place in its neighbourhood, and at a 
time when the old name had .become obsolete. * It is, however, mentioned in 
Hr. Wilkins' inscription ; and if the authenticity of that record could be established, 
the name would be at least eight hundred years old. 1 feel, however, pretty certain 
that it is a forgery, and the name much more recent. General Cunningham says 
*'tho name is usually written Buddha Gay*; but as it is commonly pronounced 
Hodh*Gay*, 1 have little doubt that it was originally called Bodhi<Gay*, after the 
celebrated Bodhidrum, or ‘ Tree of Knowledge.' " This conjecture, however, U not 
acceptable, as the name was used to distinguish the place from Brahma Gay*, or 
Gay* proper, and not to denote any of its peculiar features. The Ain-i-AHatjf 
'B silent on the subject : it only Hays-~“ Gay*, the place of Hindu worship, is in this 
itoar. They call it Brahma Gay*, being cemsecrated to Brahma.” (a) 

To explain the manner in which that name came into vogue, it would be 
lecessary to advert to the history of Gay*, with which it is connected. It is evident 
Tom the Lalita Vistara that Gay*, as a town, existed at so early a date as the 
jrou^ of ^kya Siiiha, at least two thousand and four hundred years ago. It was to 
that place he first went on his way to the 80uth>west from Bdjagriha, thejeapital of 
Hagadha at the time ; and it was then that he first conceived the idea d devoting 
himself to the particular form of meditation which would secure to mankind the 

■A 

highest blessing. He was. invited to the place by certain householdem, iirfao received 
him with cordial welconll; It was, besides, one of the first placef'srid^b received 
the doctrine of the reformer, and became the head-quarters of tiicj rfirith..*' But it 
did not long retain that preti^inence, for at tlto beginning of. 4 ba fifth century it 


(a) * GUulwiu’fi Vol. 11^ |>. S6. 

tb\ < Lilita Yifltarfti* p. 809. 
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had altogether lost its Baddhist charaotcor ; 
witbiu this city wus desolate and desert.” In the uu^ldl^ of Ibo MOTOI^ MBtel# 

wlimi Trinnnn ^liannir viaifAil if. if hiul miliinaA<1 int/k ^i. . ^ ’ ^ 


% 


vheu llioacn Tlisong visited it, it h$d relapsed mto Hii^dnfa^n^ g^ 

fully in tlio ascendant. Baddhist rectMrds do pot show iirh«g tl^ reli^ j^ 

and in the Hindu writings we have only a wild story to deseribe it, ’ 

in the <7oyd Mdhitmya section of the Vdyu Piiidpa,(«) It affwda 

of the manner in which Buddhism passed into Hini^ni>m^ f5l^ilh|wtr 

it entire, as that will better explain the oirovmstaiiees 4)f tho ease than, t^ohhstrwo^ 

of it given in Martin’s 'Eastern Iodia.’(d) It runs thus 

“ThoGreat Father of the universe, BndunA, ]|»np in % Iptaw»vei,of 
created all Kving beings by order of Vishpu. From his fiej^ to^ 

brought forth the Asuras, and from his humane dispqiitiott he prodmed the 
noble-minded Devos. 

» Among the Asuras, Gayd was endowed with gre^t strength and y^r. In 
height he measured 125 yq/diias, and in girth 60 He was d^t i n guinlicid 

as a devout Vaishuava. With his breath held back, he practised the mdet rigorbos 
austerities for many thousand years on the noble hUl of fnlifh .i fl TheDpwa 
were oppressed by his austerities, and dreaded serious ^by f reiw id t|o 

the region of Brahrad. and there prayed to the first Fatheneftj^BSatkm piotgef 

us from the demon Gayd.’ 

Brahm4 said ‘ Let us proceed to l^ankara for help.’ 

“Pre^ by B«hm*, they aU wwt to A™, «, tb, KaOU, MamMa, and, 
sa utmg him, said ‘ 0 Lord, protect us from tho great deiaeii,*. 

“ Sambhu said Let us seek the help of Hari, th^great God, Hemdog m tke 

milky ocean; ho will design some moans of relief for us.* tl , 

bya.r:-*^"^’ ^ ilw 

" ‘Oarriirt.taatoVi,h,,^ to»fc«l^«rfaa,ltaatoS»0faB. ari;^4^ 
dl j nlatotioa .to the Dwtroyar af.aU aad aa«4w«Mte 
*»i tha Sappartorj to toa I)«to|y«.,rf^B2tariiJ. 
^toitoh-awtap .^^ ft, art.fc^J§5p 
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of Togu/ Tliiw praised, Visli^a beoarao mauifesi to the Deva.-*, and ijuj«irc,d— 
*Why .hate you all oomo hero f ’ ^ 

** They prayed * Save ue, 0 Lord, from the demon Gay4.’ 

Hari said Do you, Brahmd and others, proceed to the Asuiti, and I shall 
fellow you.* 

** Kei$^a, mounted on his C^antfit, and the others, each on his ^quisito vehicle, 
repaired to bless the demon. They addressed the demon, saying Why are you 
continuing your austerities? Well s^tisfiod with your devotioni.we are come to 
grant you any favour that you may desire. Say, Gaydsdra, what do you wish.* 

“ Gaydsura said: — ‘ If you are really satisdod with me, render my body purer 
even than that of Brahmd, Visbii^u, or Mabedvara ; purer even than all the Devas 
and Brdhmans ; purer than all sacrifices and sacre<l pools and high mountains ; 
purer even than the purest of gods.’ 

< Even so bo it,’ responded the gods, and repaired to heaven. 

“ [The result of this blessing was that] mortals who behold or touched the demon 
at once ascended to the region of Brahmd. The thirty-threo regions [of the univewo] 
became empty, and the domains of Yama were deprived of their inhabitants. Tims 
deprived of their subjects by Gaydsura, Yama, along with Indra and the other gods, 
repaired to Brahmd and addressed him, saying:—* 0 Father of Creation, take back 
the offices that you had bestowed on lis [for we can no longer hold them].’ 

“ Brahmd replied ‘ Let ns repair to Vishnu, the undt:caying.’ 

“ To Vishnu they thus addressed;—* Lord, by the sight of the demon whom you 
have blessed all mortals are being translated to heaven, and the three regions have 
become empty.’ 

i* Vishnu, thus implored by the gods, said to them :— * Do you go ond ask the 
demon to give you his body, so that you may perform a saorifice thmeon, 

and you will be able to overcome your difficulties.’ 

“ The gods accordingly w«it to Gayd, the demon, who, beholding before him 
Brahmd with bin companioiur * three times ten,’ meaning tlie otlior gods), rose 
from his seat, saluted them with revetence, ond, having weloomod them in duo 
form, said:— ‘Blessed is my life this day; blessed is my penance: verily I have 
attained all my objects, since Brahmd has become my guest. Say, wheref. -re are you 
come, and I shall at once execute the task for you.’ 
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“JJmhmii said:— ‘Of all the sacred pools that have been aeenby me in my 
rambles, there is none that is. for sacrificial ptdrposas, purer than thy body, vriiioh 
has attained its purity through the blousing of Vishnu. Do you, therefine, 0 Aauni, 
present mo thy holy body for the performance of a sacrifice?’ 

“ Oayji, the demon, said : — ‘ Blessed am I, 0 god of gods, rinco thou me 
for my body : my paternal ancestors will be sanctified shouldst thou perform a 
sacrifice on my body. By thee was this body created, and well it is that it should 
be of u.se to tliee : it will then be truly of use, to all.’ 

“ Having said this, Gayd, the demon, loaning towards tlm south-west, lell pros- 
trate on the ground on the KoUhata Hill ; his head lay on the north side, and his feet 
extended towards the south. Brahmd then collected the necessary artiefos for the 
sacrifice, aud, having created from his mind the officiating priests (Ritvijas), duly 
performed a sacrifice on the body of the demon. Having bathod and offered the 
concluding amhhritha oblation to the fire, ho gave adequate foes to the priests. Oil 
the completion of the sacrifice, he, with his divine companions were, however, surprised 
to find that the demon was still moving on the sacrificial ground. He thereupon 
said to Yamn : — ‘ Do you go and quickly fetch from your house the stone «rf reli- 
gion [Dharmadild](«) that is lying there, aud place it on the head of the demon by 
my order.’ Yama, hearing this, immediately placed the stone on tlLs demotl*4 head 
to keep it immovable ; but even after the stone was so placed dffihon moved 
along with the stone. Then Brahmd ordered Rudra and the other gods to sit 
upoTi the stou'* to keep it fixed ; and they did as they were directed^ even 
after being pressed down with the feet of the gods the demon ^11 moved* ’ Qreatly 
distressed, Brahmd then ran to Vishnu asleep on the ocean of milk, and, aabiriiyg 
that Lord of the three regions, thus addressed him ‘ 0 Lord, great muter of the 
universe, and ruler of creation, thou master of virtuous ^ings Hud giver of Uee> 
sings and salvation, I salute thee.’ ' • ' v.i' 


“ Vishvaksona said to Vishnu Lord, the lotus-bom (Brahmi) is seltoling)^' 
“Vish^usaid:— ‘Go aud bring him here.’ > ^ . r 

“ Vishvaksena did as he was ordered. Visb^tt said to Brahmd Ssyf 

are you come.’ , * , , , 




(a) The etone u deecnUd m the fowilned bodjr of • piow wobm who hid " frri tH k 

giviDg up (haiupouiDg hie feet ia order to welcono BnhnS, who lo hw ' ' ' • * ' ^ 




‘‘Rrahmi replied: — ‘ I^ord of IajhIs, on tho completion of tlio i- 

Gayiiflnra began to move, and thereupon we placed tho sacred stone (PliarniuSili^l on 
ilia head, and Rudra and the other gods sat upon it, but still tlte demon niovc.^. 
Notv help us, O destro^r of Madhu, to make him immovable.' 

On hearing tho words of Brahma the Lord Uari drew forth from ul,* pr tmui 
a fierce form, and gave it to Brahmd, in order to help him to make the demon inotiun- 
less. Bringing that form, Brahmd placed it on the stune, but it nevertheless moved ; 
.VO ho again sought tho aid of Vishnu. Vishnu thereupon came from tho milky ocean, 
and, under the form of tho wieldcr of tho mace, (Gadddhura,) sat upon the stune to 
prevent Its moving. Moreover ho,, in tho five forms of Prapitdmaha (tho groat grand- 
father), or tlte first; Pitdmaba (grandfather); Plialgvf^a (the Lord of Phalg^); Kedsira, 
and Ka^ake^vara, re8te<l thereon. Brahind, too, sat there; so did tho oluphantiint 
Vindyaka(Ga 90 i$a). The sun, in his threefold form of tho sun of Gayd, the northem 
sun, and the.«outhom sun ; Lakshmi, under the nante of SM ; Gauri, under the ntmio 
of Mangald; Gdyatrf, Sdvitrl, Trisaudhyd, and Sarasvatf, likewise sat there. And, 
since before sitting down, by plying his mace, Hari rendered tho demon njotionless, 
ho is therefore called tho first or sovereign wiolder of the mace {ddiyadd lhara). 

“ Gaydsura said to the gods ‘ Why should you, after I have given my sinh '^s 
body toBrahmd, trout me thus? Would I not have become motiouloMS nt the 
request of Hari? Wby» then, should he thus torturo mo with his mace, and 
the gods should join him ? And now since you all have so cruelly treated me, do 
you show your mercy to me.’ 

“The gods wero delighted and said:—’ Wo are fully satisfied with you. Do 
you ask a blessing fiom us.’ 

“ Gayd prayed ' As long as the earth and the mountains, as long as tho muon 
and the stars, shall la8^ «> lo»g ^^7 yo“» Brahmd, Vishnu, and Mahefivara, rest on 
thU stone. May you, the Dovas, rest on it too, and call this place after me tho snoi od 
K^a of Gayd, extending over five kr&(a, of which one would bo covered 
by my head. Therein should abide, for the good of mankind, all tho snered 
pools on earth, where pejMons, by bathing and offering of oblations of wiiter and 
funeral cakes, may atUin high merit for themselves, and translate their auco8toi.s, 
blessed with *11 that is desirable and salvatbil, to the region of Brahma. As l.mg 
as Vishnu in his triple form sbaU be adored' ^y the learned, so long should this be 
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rcnowneJ on earth as the sacred place of OajAsura, and resort to it shonM rinse 
men of even the pin of killing Bidhiuans*’ 

“ Hearing this prayer of GayA, tho DoTa8> headed by VishBu^ replied Wha^ 

ever thou jmiyost, that shall for certain be accomplished. IB^ offering ffie find 
])erforn)iag k^idha hero, persons will translate their anoestors for a hundred gener* / 
otioiis, as also their own selves, to the firahmaloka, whore ozisti no disease, fi/ 
worshipping our feet, they will attain tho highest reward in after lifis.* ” (a) 

'J'ho Hindus believe this story to be literally true, but Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
culls it “ a niuustrous legend and well ho may. At first sight nothing esTt appear 
more absurd and stupid than this story : it offends eivery smse ol propriety, and 
has not even the merit of ingenuity in its narration. The Brahmayoni Hill, which 


(a) fi»o>ufw«wTtsi»T vm »T u P n iT e ^ I »irr« end uam; ftwur i 

MiiiJ I uriw ^e m u» iu u > i yw i i 

»nnu^j«troTU *iTT^*rcTwe: i mnumt uwfu wrf usftww: I uni: uft^ffUwiUt WriWt 

uVuTTw fnfr^c sqAtv I saufuwwfu fu %wiu fiaih^ms i 

itffWTf«tfrT ; I innrtu mrr fw wjw I 

nffiuvTvu jn SWT I unia* uiif fw uumiTU uar: fW i 

huT% WfjnrWT TU ut w iu I 

vWTvurafhuua'siTu; Wft • ’frnwl u u» ftruiuifb | ufT u%UI? dw 

f5i«5 uur 5 I 

II tvier|f; II ^tu%t fiiws «rn udTri wuuit^ u«t «nfliw9 uu : i 

’jfw'us fuwd u ftnrwTW drfbut u nft ww n 

wnjwTT usiu It vs ^irrvTuvuj utrutvuU uuT I ftiuiu iW T wd dW i n u emisw | 

^.TTKH VTCS t uTmiwsflift: : I switn UT^ It ^stufUwTWdmr: ii ^ 

urfr »wTjrnp?i' s^ i si si snmnu u ys iu u r sa tt 
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is the same with tho KoUbola Mountain, is scarcely three miles in length, ami 
the idea o£ locating on it a being 125 ;/<^anas, or 576 miles, in height and 2CH nulei 
in girtli would never strike tho poorest fabler. A head a mile in cirountfercnce on a 
body 57C miles high would bear to each other about the same relation which a pin’s 
head would to the ordinary human body. Tho helplessness of the gods to keep down 
a prostrate monster, and their futilo attempts to prevent his moving, arc as ('hildish 
as possible. And such being the case, the question suggests itself, How is it tiiat 
the author of the Vdyu Pardna, of which the Oayd Mdhdimya professes to bo a part, 
invented so puerile a story for ensuring the respect and devotion of tho people at 
large to this place ? lie was net wanting in intelligcnoo, for he discusses many 
abstruse questions of philosophy with a>nsidcrable tact and ingenuity ; ho possessed. 
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too, sufficient insight into human character to know wliat would command t^dy 
credence and wlmt would be rojoctod at first sight aa worthless. It would be 
illogical and untrue to say that he could not distinguish the reasonable from the 
puerile oud absunl. 'J’o reject, therefore, the story as absurd would, in my mind, 
appear hustv, and indicative of idle impatience. It would mucli' more become 
the pliiloso])liio historian to assume that something esoteric is hidden under the garb 
of an extravagant fable ; and that esoteric meaning, I believe, is easily found, if the 
legend Oo taken as an allegory of the success of Brdinnanism over Buddhism. 

Guya is culled an Aaura, which ordinarily means a Titan, a demon, a vicious 
monster, a ret i]<'r of gods and roligon ; but ho has not been portrayed as such. lie 
revels not in crime, he injures none, and ujffmids neither the gods nor religion by word 
or deed. On the contrary, he is descr^d as a devout Vaish9ava(fresA/^ vaitA^vah), 
wlio devoted him.sclf to rigorous penance, to long protracted moditatit^, and to the 
acqmremcut of the highest purity of body and soul ; one whose very touch sufficed 
to cleanse niankiud of the greatest sin, and to translate them to heaven. The most 
scriou.s charge brought against him was that he made salvation too simple and 
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summary. The epithet in liiM ease can, therefore, only mean tliat luMlitl not proiVsM 
tho faith of the Br&hmana, nor follow their ways : in short', ho was a heretic. This 
character has always been assigned to the chiefs among the Buddhists. 'I'liey were 
pious, thoy wore self-mortifj’ing, they dovotcil thomselvos greatly to jwnunco and 
meditation ; but they did away with the sacrifices and ceremonies of the Bn'tinnuns, 
and Gay& therefore may safely bo taken to bo a personification of Buddhism lli.s body 
measure dSTC X 268 miles ; and the country from Kalinga to the llintala3'a, and 
from Central India to Bengal — the area over which Buddhism had spread at tlic time 
when the legend was wiitton, — covered fully that space, and a groat deal more. 'I’lu* 
head-quarters of Buddhism were then at Gayd; and the town of (Jayitis oven now 
barely a mile in extent. The attempt of the gods to put down the head of the 
^lonstor typifies the attempts of the Hindus to assail Buddhism at its inspiring centre, 
the head-quarters; and the thwack of Vishnu’s maco indicates the resort wh'ch hail 
^hocn made to force when religious jiroachiug had failed to attain the end. 'I’lie rock 
of religion was placed on the bead ot the infidel, and the force of the gods kiqit i» 
fixed and immovable. It was the blessing of tho gods, too, which saiu tilicil tlie 
seat 01 Buddhism into a principal sanctuary of the- lliodii luith. We arc woll 
aware of tho means resorted to at Puri, Bhuvaiiefivara, and elsewhere to remiei 
Buddliist emblems, Buddhist shrines, and even Buddhist idols, subserx ieni to Hindu 
worship ; and it would not be at all unreasonable to suppose that tlio same process 
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Imd been resorted to at Gay4. At an^r rate^ this ossumptiou o£bra the most satis* 
factory explaiuitiou of a legend trhich would otherwise be abatud and inronnist 
ent, and ci-uvcrts it into a compk<to and very expressiTe allegory* 

The pr->mment position which tho impression of Buddhh’s feet oocupies in the 
iu(;st sacred teniplo of tho place, the Vishnupad, affords a ettong proof in this 
respect, lor nowhere else within the length and breadth of India has the a-orship of 
foot-niarLs rocelrcd so high a place in ttio cultus of tho Hindus. Nor were tlie Hindus 
satisfied with appropriating the Buddhist sanctuaries of Gay4 to their worship. 
'I’hoy repeatedly tissigned to Vish^iu epithets whioh were purely Buddliistic, and 
did not even let alone the term Buddha itself, fo) » They likewise attempted to 
take ail the leading Buddhist places of note, such as lUjagriha, Qidhrakdta, 
Buddha Gayal, as sacred in their creed. In the Gatfd Mdhdlv^a there is a veroe 
which enjoins that before offering the funeral cake on the Vishnupad the pilgiira 
-hould go to Buddha Gayd and saluto the bodbi-tree there. A special manini has 
also been provided for the purpose. It says:— “ I salute, repeatedly salute, tbee, 
A6vattha-trce, the treraulouadoavcd, tho (sacrifice personified), the Bodhisattra, 
tlio ftornal source of permanence. 0 pipal-tree, the most noble among trees, 
thou art the eleventh among the Kudras, PAvaka among the Vasus, and 
among the Devas. 0 noble pipal-teee, since Ndi6ya](ia always resides within 
tliee, therefore art thou tho most beneficent among treesb Thou art blessed, 
tliou desfroyest [tho evil consequences] of bad dreoms. I salute the god who 
Ims assumed the form of tho Afivattha-troe, and is the holder of the conch-shell, 
ihc discus, and the mace. I salute Hari, of the lotus eyes, who has assumed the 
form of a tree.’'(i) 

In laying dowm this rule, the text docs not look upon the tree as e r l s tiny*- 
apart from Gayd, but in a part of it. In fact, everywhere in the Gayd 
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is assumed to include the whole area from the little hill Pretafiihi, on tho nortli, 
to the Bodhidruma, on the south, a distance of about 13 juilos. Inasmucli, however, 

•f 

ns tliis would have been too large an area to keep stricUy sacred, prominence 
has been given to a small tract midway, forming what is in books culled Gaya- 
^iras, ‘the head of Gayd.’ Tliis tract is not, ns has been stated by some, the 
Brahmayoni Hill, but a low spur of it to tlio north-east, about a mile in area, 
forming the site of tho old town of QayA. It is separated from the latter by 
a narrow defile, about 200 yards wide, which forms tho neck, and over it passes the 
Buddha GayA road. This spur is the most sacrt>d spot according to Hindu ostima- 
ou, and Hiouen Thsang calls it Gaya, as the Hindus do. According to him it is 
town “ wcll-dcfcndod and difilcult of access, having a largo population, of which 
ihc BrAtmiana of a particular caste, tho sons of a liishi, ulonc numbered a tliousniid 
families.” («) This could not possibly have been predicated of any spot on the top of tho 
* Brahmayoni, which bears not the smallest traoo of ever having been largely occupied . 
and from its stci'pncss, ruggedness, and rocky character, could never have foriiicil tho 


site of a largo to^vn. There is nowhere on tho top of it a level urea of a thousand 
square feet. Formed of a succession of sombre valleys and dangerous summits, it 
wouldscarccly bo fitted for a town. What tho traveller means by tlio lull of Guyi'i is 
evident from tho fact he mentions, that the hill in question is “ in the kingdoms of 
India callod tho Divine Mountain,” which is obviously tho Chinese rendering of Itrah- 
mayoni. The direction and distance of this hill was, according to him, fiv«' to six h 
to tlio south-west, and these aro exactly the distance and direction of Brahmayoni 
from the Vislgiupad. (J) AAoka is said to have built on tho top of this lull a stone 
stupa one hundred feet high ; but it had been demolished long before the date of the 
^Chinese pilgrim, showing clearly that tho BrAhmans had occupied tho place from 
an early date, and consecrated it to their worship. 


in\ « La vcvneeor fttdaiiuotrante keinquant* ttsaaudouert du convent do Kioi-hien ((,Slabhailra). pa*miUrivi<-ie 
VwinUea (SaiiLuanif at arriva A la vilto da Kla-,e (QayA). Cette villa cat bic. «Wfend«e at tCun acoJ-HB -hmc.!.- 
m oe li^ifema qu’un paUt nombw d’habitanta j laa P-a-to-ww (Brihmanaa) aanU foment un imU.vr do 
^d!rn.lw>td'anKiohi. Lam no Iwtraito point comma Poopl. Umv l.n.o.vm «u 

, u KiiUt the Viliam of the aohib” (p. lao). Tha aita indioatod ia that of the oW town of Gaya, ni..i 

whid., on «f««ma to tha map. .iU be found to be to tho north of tha old tovm. «a al«. .rf the 
uot of 8il«W. mi wUaoBauppoaea Buddha OayA to ha tha aita of aaoieut Cayi (•!•.»»«)«. H. 
®“'“T“Sfta Vistea,' howvar. Uavaauo roomtodoubttha aiiatanaa of the pramntOayA aa a town long l«f..re 

era, and of Buddha Oayi having ben dlatinot from tha town of Oay«. 
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Ntntr, the GayiWiras of the l^iatraa ia ordinarily callad Gayd, and in tbe present 
day by the people ol the place Pardarf Gayd, or the ‘ old town of GayA,’ being 
almost exclusively occupied by the GawAl priests, to distinguish it from the portion 
which is occupied by tradespeople and others, which the Muhammadans called 
lluhdbdd, but, having been greatly extended aboiit the end of the last century by 
Mr. Law, then Collector of the district, is now called SAhibganj, or the ' SAbib’s 
Mart.’ The mart itself occupies the site of a deor>park or rwnm^. which the 
Buddhist monks were so fond of keeping up in the neighbourhood of their monasteries. ' 
The names of ohl and nm GayA having been 'thus disposed of, it was neoessar}' 
to devise specific names for other portions of the more comprehensive GayA of t 
Hindus. One portion, a .small hill on the Other side of the Phalgu, opposii 
Vishnupad, which still boars some Buddhist inscriptions, but which had beeneulirel' 
Hiiiduiscd, was named RAma GayA, or tbe GayA of RAma ; another Vishnu GayA 
and in the same way UruvilvA, whiqh was never entirely converted into Hinde 
worship, was very appropriately named tbe GayA of the Buddhists, or Buddha GayA. 

When this change was first made there is no evidence to show, but it is oertai 
that GayA itstdf passed from the Buddhists to the Hindus at an early age. When 
Hioueii 'I'hsang visited Ga} A in 637, it was a thriving Hindu town, ** well defended, 
difficult of access, and occupied by a thousand families of Brahmans, all descendants 
of a single Ri8hi.”(«) These families wore evidently the GawAls, who profess to bo 
the descendants of the priest whom BrahmA, according to ^legend, created from his 
mind to officiate at his sacrifice. Their number is now reckoned at six hundred, for it 
is generally believc<I that the GawAls are dying out, because, in order to preserve 
their purity, they do uot marry out of their own caste, and in most instances wed their 
own near relatives. At the time of Fa Hian, in 404 A.C., “ all witihin the city waq; 
desolate and desert, ”(i) showing that even before that time it had passed away from 
the Buddhists. On the other hand, the more ancient records describe the town as an 
important seat of Buddhism ; and the scene of a great many Buddhist stories is laid 
in it. As the stones arc, many of them, as old as the commeno^ent of t£ie Chr|stiji^. 
era, it must follow that the Hindus took GayA from the Buddhists between thA'afthonj. 
And fourth centuries. The distinctive, name of Buddha GayA muiit, however^ "hA 
of w much later date. . * V'J 


(a) Sec note (<•), p. 19. 

(S) Beai’e ‘ Ttnvele uf Buddhiet Ptiyiae,* p, ISO, 
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PIRABCI COBXOI at TBI tlMB^IHI BnAKKVAl mAITCI— APPUBIKSIOMI OP TBI DITAI FOB TBI 
UFITT OF TBI lAIST-^HtTBITIBW VtTB Kli KOTBII-YBI CnAIACTIl OF TBB PBBAROa— mAba'i 
ATTIBPT TO FBDITUTB TBB OBABCT OP TBI PBKAliCB—PIRAltoa COHPLITBD— AAkTA FBICUVIR ITP 
maRT—DBTAB ATTIKPT TO IimOIATB BIB WtTEoOT TBI DIB OP POOD— DMIITIOM OP BTI COB- 
PAVtOOT—BBWtVnOI TO 00 IH UABCB OP POOD— TAEtlO OP A PIICI OP CliOTB PBOB A OOBMI AMD 
TBI WABBUO OP IT~BViATA’» PBIPABATIOI OP POOD FOB TBB lUIT AXD PBIIIilTATIOV OP IT— AAKTa’i 
B<TB mD UFIHBBIXT— FBOOIIU TOWAIDB, AID DITOBATIOII OP, TBI BODBtBA^A— TBI TOW AT TUB 
TUtl OP imiia OX tbb PLAtrOlB— bAia AIIAIIiB tbi IAIIT— tbb BBRVLT TamOP—AOOBATlUl BT 
ODABDIAK DITIIRIIS— TBI rODB BBDITlTIom— COBPLBTIOI ot TBI BIDITATIOXI— THI PBIUMOPBICAI 
IDBAI WBICB IPOOimsD TBSBIItTM APTIB TBI BBDlTATtOKB— IITBI WIIU* COOITATtOII— IXBOBTATtOI 
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— AITIQUITT OP TBI LPOIIDI— IITII AND BOIONBNTB lOTICBD BT BIOVBI TBMNO. 

i 

I 

fsoH an obscure position as a small village of noninterest, Uruvilv4 rose to high 
listincUon as the hermitage of one of the greatest religious reformers of the world— 
i)f one who exercised the most unbounded influence on the mind of man. For over 
^xteen hundred years it i|l8 held to be the most sacred spot on earth by at least 
oue>fiflih of the human race. For centuries the stream of pilgrims flowed towards it 
without intermission. Princes from all parts of India vied with one another in 
enriching it with the highest treasures ef art that they could command. Every spot 
where the saint had rested or taken his meal, every pool in which he had laved his 
person or flashed his scanty raiments, every nook and comer connected in some 
way or other with hU. long^protracted mediUtions and self-torture, once had its 
recording stone v M nothing was left undone to produce an uninterrupted page of 
monumental history for the period he devoted to the acquirement of {mrlectiou in 
thf knowledge of good and evil. The hand of Time has, however, obUterated 
neaily the whole, of this >ge, and what.UtUe remaini cannot.be deciphered 
without some idea of what the whole. ptobably was. It is neosssaiy, therefore, 
jbefote ptoeeeding d^he the archmblcgtQal remains to he met with at Buddha 
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Ciax'il, fo jrlanco at the principal ©vents in connection with the life of the saint 
dnri n|; lns> sojourn there, and at tho memorials of those events accounts of which 
have hccri transnuttod to us hy ancient authorities. 

I'ho highest authority on the life of l^dkja is the Lalita Vistota. Parts of it wore 
comp.' led uitiior in hia lile-timo or immodiatoly after his death, and others within 
u I'cntiuy -iml n liaU of that event, (a) Although legendary in its character, and 
jil.'oumling in descriptions of miraculous events, in exaggerations and hyperboles, 
i\]iiLh vitiate its testimony, it is the oldest available. 1 shall therefore give here 
Ml abstract uf that portion of it which liears upon the hermitage of thesaint, and in 
doing so use the very words of tho text to-a large'exleJlt. , 

According to it tho sights, successively, of a sick man, an old man, and a 
cf»ipso,--of disease, decrepitude, and death,-— wrought a revulsion of feeling in the 
mind of i^dkya; and on tho night of the birth of his only 8on,(i) he abandoned bis 
})ate) nal abode at Kapi lavastu to lead the life of a hermit. He had then a firm con vie* 
tiou in liis mind about the evanescence and utter worthlessness of all worldly pleasure 
and enjoyments; but lie knew not ivhat was really permanent and sMutary. B 
proceeded, therefore, in search of knowledge, from whatever source be could got i|, 
.ind not to impart it fe others. Clad in the ochre>eolour garments of a houseleik, 
hermit, stall and alms-bowl in hand, be sallied fertb, more to avoid his 
home and its sensuous surroundings, wliich he thought were the nurseries pf ' 
misery and woe, than to carry out any settled soheoMi'as to tihe course he wend, 
follow. There were oului and contentment and peace in tho life of a hermit, and sc< 
he became a hermit ; but he knew not what it was that brought on that calm and eon* 
tenliiieut. Proceeding eastwards, bo first came to the hermitage of a Brdhinan lady 
of the ^Akya race, who received him with much respect, and offered him food and 
mimeut. His next hostess was also a Brfihman lady ; Padmd was her name, and 
she lived in a retreat, where the youthful hermit found a warm wdeomot 

(a) Ticte puMirt^ the hitroductiDn tuy odifion of the ‘ Lalita Viatara/ pp. 47fc - 

m ViC ijocftsion hits been Hjuuiaily Htlwletl by the biogn^hoTf probably wWi a vliW to giVO pipRiiriMgp to 
loHiturli of tiio ftr-LM-'u min<b cfMild Huoh a reuuncUtion on no an^ldoaa an oooaiioii* The *'Bb04oaMW; 
A\(vi4na,' a 'T authority, liowever, dphie.n thlA, aud oayo that tho oon waa bom tU ywm alta|r 
frcmi hotuc. it itiirraica, likewue, the dctaiU of an attempt on the part of a colwiti to oaiqr OB BB 
VaM'Hlhar^,ihc of P^akya, and of tlio tnunta whienw»»re showored on the boy for hii aolpfQkBBbMh. 

auggeat tho idea that the uumediato cauae of ^Ikya’a roiirement waa Ibo want of 6fieHty; of bit irUli ; 
authority of ^Lalita \ latara’ Ccitmol bo aaide by that of the'Dirya Attdina.* 
tliiibi Lilcraturu of Nepal,' p 2G. 
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▼itited, successively, tlie bermitages of one Raivata, a Brahmarahi, or sago of great 
renown, and Rdjaka, son of Trimada^dlba. Proceeding thus from ono liormit’a 
chalet to another, he reached tlie great town of Vdi^ali (modern Uusddit), wltich was 
in those days noted>for its republican institutions and entire absonoo of royalty, (a) 
There lived at tito time a great teacher, by name Xrddha Kdldma, surrounded by 
three hundred pupils and a large concourse of auditors (h^dea}raa\ to whom ho 
'expounded the doctrine of poverty and the control of the passions. I^dkya 
sought his instruction, and abided in his hormitago. Ilis pupilage, however, did 
not prove satisfactory. Ho soon found out that the doctrine taught did not enlighten 
him in the least as to the means of overcoming the threefold pain incident to human 
existence, and the ultimate end of man. 

- Pisappointed with his teacher, ^dkya left the asylum after a time, and went on 
to '.Idjagriha, the capital of Magadha. There he took his alxKle on a little hill, called 
Pd^d&va, and procured his food by begging in the city. His youtli and handsome 
appearance, conjoined with his hermit’s garb, attracted the attention of o\ cry ono 
Who saw him ; and even the king, Vimbisdra, paid him a visit, and promised to 
K.eeive him as his tutor, should the youthful hermit ever acquire tin* knowlego he 
tjio^t. Among the great teachers of tho place there lived tlicu ono Rudraka, s«n of 
l^dma, who taught the doctrine of “ qualities and their effects divested from tlioir 
i^leas.” He had a retinue of seven hundred disciples, and was highly respected 
all for his learning and sanctity. 6dkya sought his instruction, aud became his 
pupil. Rut, as with iCridhu KAUma, so with tliis sage, he was soon disupiKiinted. 
He left him with a view to proceed further on in his search of the unkuowuhlc. 
Five of the pupils of Rudraka, all scions of respectable famili-js, forsaking their 
ifutor, also joined him in his rambles over the country. 

I Taking a south-westerly course from R4j agriha, the six hermits at last arrived 
t jt Gayi, which bdonged to King ViAbisira, and formed a part of his kingdom of 
Uliagadha. Hero they took their seat on the hill named GayaAfrsha (modem 
j Jrahmayoni), and passed tome time in peace. The mind of ^Akya was, hotvever, 
inevfer at rest, and in the course of his cogitations three ideas vividly presented them- 
, selves to him, and they all tended to show that «U ceremonies and saorifioos, all fasts 
iaad penances, all forms of adoration and worship, impelled by seiwuous desires 


(a) rUt ftMdm ‘Mils p- M. 
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{kntua), lead only to pain and suffering, but nov^r to that knowledge which h 
superhuman and devoid of rewards and punishments. He resolved, therefore, *« 
adopt that course only which would enable him to acquire the knowledge in 
question. Neither, however, the city of Qayd, nor the bleak J^y crest of the 
Bruhniayoni Jlill, was suited for his purpose; and he proceeded'^ the neighbouring 
village of Uruvilvti, whoso woods and groves offered a pleasant retreat for a man tired 
of the vanities of this world, and longing for a peaceful oommunion with his mind. 

While at UruvilvA, ^dkya called to mind all the different forms of penances 
which people at his time were in the habit of submitting to, and which they thought 
raised the mind aljovo all carnality. **.Here,”* he ^hoaght, “am I, bom in the 
Jumbudv/pa, among |)eoplo who have no prospect of inthllectual redemption {ddhi 
mukti)^ crowded bj' Tfi-thikas with divers wishes, and at a time when their Acuities 
are riggling in the grasp of the crocodile of their carnal wants. Stupid men, vho 
seek to purify tlieir persons by divers modes of austerity and penance, and 
inculcate the same ! Some of them cannot make out their manira$. Some lick thidr 
hands. Some arc uncleanly. Some have no manbraa. Some wander after dfffbre^it 
sources Some abstain from fish and flesh meat. Some mind not the annual dntie 
Some abstain from spirit and the water of chaff. Some beg alma from one, three 
five, or seven tribes. Some indulge in tubers, fruits, mosses, kufo grass, leaves, cow*i 
dejecta, frumenty, curds, clarified butter, molasses, and unbaked cakes. Smne wasli 
tite body of charioteers, parrot-flyers, and news-purveyors. Some dwell in villages, 
or in woods, for tlieir liveliliood. Some adoro cows, deCr, horses, hogs, monkeys, oi 
elephants. Seated at one place in silence, with thdr legs bent under them, some 
attempt greatness. Some speak to only one person, others to seven. Some eat 
once in a day and night, some once on alternate days, and some at intervals "of lour, 
five, or six days ; some once in a fortnight performing a (a) Soma |Mit 

on themselves the feathers of vultures or owls. Some, seated cm a board - <CKr f 
munj4 mat, wear bark, ku^ grass, valvaja grass ( Elaurint Indioa) qr Uanketfe of o$ittel'l| 
hair, or of goat’s wool, or of hair, or hides. Some sleep more Or leas ill wwk idothciL 
Some sleep on ashes, gravel, stones, boards, thorny grass, or pestlee, vritib iba: 


(o) The onhnarj- Hindu ruK-e of Chdndriy<ma (lunar penanoe) require tlM dlminutioB of flee ' 

tioD of f<Md b,' a mouthful erery day dor&g the wane, begi^ngr with fifteen towtliftikae tiw daifvCiteIsfl SSHy 
and tha iocroaaini; of tlie (lyri in the eomo retie during the waiiiw ^ tattoo. OtlMr ftwittSf SbklMrs iliin 
observed under this name --^Manu VI, v, 20. 
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downwardii, in a hut on the bare ground. Some wear one, two, three, four, live, 
six, or seven pieces of cloth ; otl)r»*a go naked, making no distinction betwooii fit ai'ii 
unfit places. Some have long hair, nails, boards, and matted hair, and wear 
bark. Some upon a single meal uf a mixture of sesamnni and rice. Some 
smear themselves with ashes, cinders from altars, dust, or clay. Somo carry on 
their persons and in their hands down, munja grass, hair, nailK, rags, mud, 
or a cocoanut shell alms-bowl. Some drink hot water, or rice-water, or fountain 
water, or water preserved in earthen jars. Somo oarry on them cinders, metals, 
astringent things, throe sticks, skulls, alnis-bowls, bones, or swords, and by those 
m<»nb they hope to attain to imlnortality, and pride tlieinselvos on their hotineas. 
Ky inlialing smoke or firo, by gazing at the sun, by performing the five fires, (/i) resting 
un one foot, or with an arm perpetually uplifted, or moving about on tliokiu'os, some 
atte* ‘tt to accomplish their penance. Some seek salvation by killing thomselvos by 
ent' ig into a mass of lighted chaff or charcoal, or by suppressing their broatli, or 
by jstiug one’s self on (hot) stones, or by entering any fin- or water, or ascending 
in air. The syllables ‘om,’ ‘ vashat,’ ‘svadhd,’ ‘svAhA,’ as al-tn blessings, 
h sns, lighting of the sacred firo, invocutions, repetitions of niystic mtinlrtn, toacliing 
< he Vedas (W. mantras), or fancying the i)ictnre of u divinity in one’s mind, 
means of purification to many. Some pride themselves on their snlutinu 
Brahmd, Indra, Rudra, Vishiju, Dovf, KumAra, MAtri, KAtyAyanf, Chmulru, 
Aditya, VaiAravana, Varu^a, VAsava, AAvina, NAga, Yuksha, Gandlmrva, Asura, 
l3larad&> Kiunara, Mahoraga, RAkshasa, Pi;eta, BliAta, KushinAnda. I’arshada, 


tJa^apati, PiAAcha, Devarslii, Brahmarshi, or RAjarshi. Stmie select some of them, 
Mihers resort to the earth, the water, heat, the air or the ether. Mountains, 
rivers, fountains, tanks, lakes, long narrow sheets of water {taidgat)^ oceans, vats, 
^nds, wells, trees, lotus herbs, creepers, grasses, stumps, pastures, ci-emation grounds, 
courtyards, and bowers, afford asylums to others. Houses, columns, stones, pestles, 
swords, bows, axes, arrows, spears, and tridents, are the objects of salutation to some. 

curd, butter, mustard, barley, garland, durva grass, jewels, gold and silver, some 
seek their welfare. Thus do these Tlrthikas, dreading the horrors of mundane life, 
.seek their shelter. Somo eeok heaven and salvation in their offspring, and resolutely 
Lply to them. They all loUow the wrong road; they fa ncy that to b e the ^e 
STtoimuaer u»d.t four biMiDg wiO» lU «m <»«w hwd tor th. fifth . 
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support which ia untrue ; they hold ewl to be good, and tiie im|mve to hi 
I shall thon commence that kind of vow and penance by wfaidbt a3! boetile leete Aid! 
bo overpowered. I'o peraons deluded by nrorke and laoiifibee, I dudl ilUrtr the 
destruction of all works and saorifloes. To Devas, peroeiTai||i» by medita^on, 
os also to those who become manifest in divers forms, X dball exhibit a meditation 
by which they may be overpowered.” (o) 

Having thus taken bis resolution, he commenced the most diffi^t of alt diSeult 
penances, — the dreadful penanco of hexannual fast (tha^vdnkik^wata)^ called 
naht dhjdna. It was a fast which no person^ hom^ or mpmhuinan, oonld perform, 
except a Bodhisattva. It needed the totaX stopped Itf all inhalatiott and exhtdotiim 
of the hreath, ull emotions, all functions of the body, and all agitationF'^4>f the 
mind. One long-continued, uninterrupted oonoentration of the mind to the eon* 
templation of its own condition was its absolute requirement. <<It made the vl 'e of 
illimitable space manifest to the mind, and vas itself illimitable iqwee” (p. 

Thus, with a view to allow to the world a veritable wonder, to overthrow thei ^ '.de 
of the Tirthikas, to revile all heterodox theories, to defeat the Detail to lefaVC ■40 
doctrine of eternity of those who look to w^ks for reward, to e nh a nc e the ‘t 
of virtue, to display the might of wisdom, to oaltivate the power of ’mediia^ > 
(dhyim), to show to mankind the might of his*pmrsoa and its oa|MiiGiity^’AO^, 


endurance, to promote the heroism of his heart, he sat on a bedstead jdaee 
on a pure spot on the earth ; and in that position squeesed . and tortured hx 
body by bis inind.”(i) * 

Thus seated be passed eight nights of winter, tortoring hia body 1^ Jus miitd 
Ilia person was bedewed with perspiration, "even as the body of a weak ma»isirhe 
held by the neck by a powerful person his breath was stopped; gurgluig sesHnMS 
emitted from his throat; and whizzing sounds issiiedkfnmi hit ifma 


thought he was dying, and Devaputras, along with the tlufly<>tiwor9ifafj| 
Mdyidevf of the condition of her son. Thereupon HUyddeyi^ sqjfVUIldi^ 

of 'Ap^as, atmidnightrepairedtothebankof toeNaj^jitodr i^l * 

couditiou ol her son, burst forth in deep liuiioiitQrtipiiis ^ RttnifA 


(a) ' ViBUra/ pi>. 312 , et S#ren] of thoio paniiieif Imto bm 
tftrictly HinUu, shotting that th« Vodio ritoab hud, long fthm glfoa 

* Lalita Vistara,* p, 314 , — 
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Wttifing, l^&kya asked hor : — Who art thou witli dishevelled hair and diswrdon.'c) 
Udlet, lying on the ground and monming in grief the loss of a son '? ” 

Mdyddovl replied I am thy mother, who boro thy heavy burden fur ton 
^ths in my womb, and am now wcoping for my son.” 

ddlcya encouraged her by saying, “Fear not ; you shall have your son. 1 .shull 
mder iny labour fruitful. 1 shall for certain dispel all darkness, and make true 
aowledge manifest. 1 shall revive the doctrine of Dipankara. Wore the eaiili to 
ttd into a hundred fragments ; were the gold-crestcd Meru to be submerged in tlio 
oean water ; were Uie sun, the moon, and the stars to fall on the earth, yet slmll 1 
die. Grieve not, tlierofore, and you will soon boliold mo possessed v>f 
loddlia knowledge.” («) 

l^&kya then reflected that there wore many ^amaj^as and BrAhniatias who prided 
hem ^ TCP on their abstomiousucss. lie, too, therefore should bo abstemious, 
kco^rdingly he lived on a single plum, nor was that plum of a larger size tiiau au ordi- 
lary p^""> This regimen sadly reduced his person ; his “ribs projected like so many 
Jof a crab ; bis spine bulged out like the knots of a bamboo ; his e> os sank as water 
bottom of a • • in summer ; bis limbs became lank, like the limbs of a goat or 
el j i»*>d altogether he was so completely shrivelled up tliat ho looked Hk(( uii 
He nevertheless thought ho should reduce his daily allowance of food, and 
to a angle grain of rice, and that not of a larger size tlian ordinary rice. This 
replaoed by a single grain of sesamum seed per day, and ultimately even 
ilittWe ^ven up and absolute fast resorted to. “Unflinching in bis determination, 
iMiaibT iix long years he, for the good of mankind, remained seated on the bedstead, 
in^idtered from rain, wiad, and son ; unprotected from the bite of gnats, mosqui- 
jnd othet vermin ; never stretching bis limbs, nor attending to any call of 
I. The heavy nuns of the rainy season, the Probing heat of summer, the dews 
and the piercii^ ooM of winter, all passed over him, and ho did not oven 
his h*"ds ^ protect himsell Villsge boys and f^ls, cowherds and shepherds, 
ir women who came to collect dry leaves or grass, or wood or dung, t(»k him 
1^ ‘im imp of dirt, and in sport oast dost on'his person.” 

At this time thgt sinful demon Mtot, theiiTinlty of lust, perceived that Wkya 
. about to complete his six yeatrf .drsadhd penance end attain to perfect 




<•> <IaUte Vtalsn, p. ttO 
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knowledge. He dreaded nmch the oonseqaenoe of raoh perMoD, m it ^ Mm t» 
deprive him of his supremacy over mankind. He aought, tber^we, to tiQMttle the 
mind of l^dkya by plausible, but wicked, advice. He dilated larj^y on tile hotton of 
the penance, advised his hearer to betake to a life of ease and pleoeure, and, 
charity and other easily-accomplishable means, to attain tiie virtne he songht. But 
l^ya gave no ear to the soft persuasions, and severely rated the sinful wthtoh lor 
his wickedness. ■' ' 

Having thus completed his six years’ penance, l^kya fdt that the measures 
he had adopted were not the right ones for tite attainment of his ol^ect; that they 
could not help him to relieve mankind from the iroes of birth, disease, and death ; 
that, by weakening his body to the last degree of feebleniss and emaew tidn, he 
was rendering himself unfit for that absolute jknowledge tvhioh ‘ hras the highest 
object of bis existence. Ho resolved, therefore, to rise from his sogt, and. after 
refreshing himself with food and drink, to aloend ‘the Bodhimapda m search of 
that knowledge. This statemeht shows that the place of hexannual penance was not, 
us generally supposed, the Bo-tree at Buddha Qajrd, but distinct, and at a oonn< 
dorable distance to the north of it ; and Hiouen Thsang suppmts this v tate m enti' 1 

Perceiving the intention of l^ya, certain Pevaputras, or mlnw gt 
offered to enter the pores of his body and invigorate* him, sb that he may • • 
enabled to become a Buddha without tasting food. But he declined th ei r offer'.' 
He felt that the people of the neighbourhood knew him to be' a fasting sawi*, bat 
if he got himself invigorated by the aid of the Peviqmtras, they would saspcM 
his rectitude, and cause a scandal. He therefore Mtid dloud:— "Now tiiat Xhano 
completed my six years, I shall seek for some ediUe grains for food.” 

When the five respectable youths who were in his company heard thi^ they 
said among themselves, Now that he has foiled to attain true £aowleii|e by bfo 
austerities, how cau he hope to make it manifost by attflwdii^ to lua belly? TMai’ib 
childish.” And, saying this, they left him, retired to Beuavsi^ abd 
abode in the Deer-park at Ritiiipaftana. . . '• 

^ya, having resolved upon bis course toaa from lus leal 
obtain from them the means of regaining hia atrenglh) {hnapoaid tir gir 
virgins of the village, who had takdn giimt.iofo>eet,,h^ 

(a) «IUiaotmtom<>iBbimbwai^ '' 
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him with the different eoeds which ho had taken in th(j oarlj’ pjtrt of lu.s self, 
mortidoation. One ol' them, nantod Suj&tA,(a) was particularly ilo''ot« (l tf) lii.s 
interest. She had done all sho could for his comfort, and had likewise fed eight 
hundred Ordhmans daily in order to promote his welfare, cherishing the fond 
desire that i^kya should attain his Buddhahood after tasting food prepared by her. 
But before ^4kya could proceed to the virgins, ho felt ho must renew his vestment, 
for his old yellow garment had all rotted away during his six years’ penance. 

How to provide a now suit of clothes was, therefore, his lirstdilliculty ; but it 
was soon overcome. Proceeding on through a cremation ground, ho perceived a 
corpse lying there, wrapped in a pi«ico of coarse cloth. Tho body was that of 
Rddhd, a maid*servani of Sujdtd. ^ilkya put bis left leg on the body, and with his 
right hand removed the cloth and took it up. Tho cloth, however, could not Im 
used without washing, and ^kya w'us thinking where to proceed to obtain some 
water for tho purpose, when the Devas, with their Iiands, excavated a tank, and it 
beedme full of water. The next idea was where to get a piece of stone on whicJi ■ 
th^ cloth could be struck for proper washing, and a stone was immediately produced 
»y ^akra, who offered likewise to wash the cloth for the saint. 'I'his offer, however, 
las declined, and 6&kya did tho needful for himself. But wbcii be had done so, and 
jittempted tp come out of the tank, he found the bank too steep, uiade so by the 
tricked M4ra, and in his weak, exhausted state could not rise. There was, however, 

\ kakttbha-treo {Peutaptera arjfum) on tho bank, and at bis rcniuest some Devas 
'pnt down one of the branches and thereby enabled him to get out. (6) 

1 Having come upon the bank, he sat under tho kakubbu-trer, and began to sew' 
the doth into proper form, when a Devaputra, of tho name of Avimalaprabha, 
brought him an excellent suit of ydlow cloth befitting a saint, and solicited 
lls acceptance. The offer was graciously accepted, and 6fikya resolved to put on 
tlm dress next morning and to go to the vUlagw for alms. Information of this 
reeolution was, at midnight, conveyed by the Dovas to the village j;irl SujAtA, who 

^ («7l»MnaoMU>UibMiiUrtfvaabydURMwntw^ Aoootdlng to B««l. ths mBk Mid rifl* gi w by tbo 

ibo UshtM. of tori o' ^ ^ ^ > ; to Bumouf . tbo toto «. 

SUHMidi «udSid.MW;b»ttotJw {^^e8)on« 

J . .os A. b. aniSM. itti«BwwoitoT»»|wri»«w*BhidUW«oaoi«mrf 

two sod tho «i«k MO. hr Fs Htao, «dd to bt »« to tho vtotwoidrf tho Tioo ol KmwI^o. 

IL oUiMaMtMof tndto«»ObhoiwoTot,ioBotsay ritno^ on tto ^ of • Hvor, 
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bad 8Q long wished that the saint should reottTe lOod iSram h«ar before ntteining hie 
porfection> and she ininiediatoly set about 

At early dawn she coUeoted some firetit milk, and eevmi tieiee axtiaoted 
tho cream therefrom, and over a new hearth, in a new 'vnseel, with fresh rice, 
dressed a dish of frumenty, and, having seasoned k with aromatio uTaters, oand^, 
and spices, placed it, covered, in a golden l»wl.^ Then, addressing her maid, Ihe 
said, Uttar^, go and invite a Brdhma 9 .a, to whom I may {wesent this honied 
frumenty.” 

“ Please your ladyship,” replied the maid, ai^d then went towards the east in 
search of a Brahmapa ; but she found none. The only person that came to her sight 
was tho Bodhisattva (l^ya). She then went to ^ west and the nortl^ but with 
no better result, and reported the circumstanoe to her mistress, saying, “Wherever 
I go I meet a handsome l^rama^a, but no Brd hm apa.” 

“ Do yo go, Uttard,” said the lady, “ and bring him here, for he is the Brdheu^ 
and he tho j^ramapa for whom I have designed this dish.” 

Please your ladyship,” responded the maid, and did as she was bid. 

I^kya was then escorted to the house, and wdoomed with every md:^ 
of respect. The bowl of frumenty was likewise presented to bun. I^ya accepts* 1 
the frumenty, but said, “ Sister, what is to be done with the golden bowlj ” 


She replied, “ Let it be yours.” ‘ 

Sdkya said, “ Of what use will such a vessel be to me ?” 

She responded, “ Do what yon will with it ; I cannot ofler you food witho: 
'the vessel.” 

With tho bowl in hand l^ya issued forth fooffl the TiUege^^UniTllvd,{e}and 
repaired to the riyer Nairanjand. There he placed his garmeinte iuid the bi^ in 
comer, and entered the river for a bath. The Devaa, eeeing diOVjBiei^ |K)W-. 
dered agallocham and sandal, flowers of divers oolonze,- and varioiia aionui^^ and, 
unguents, on tho river, so that its waters became redtdent with flncst 
When ^kya had finished his bath, hundreds of thnnsnn dt ol Devaa oame to tibO’ 
nver to pick up the flowers^ in ovder thftt ihdy iKUty hum CSIM|S(|^ iMtH 


(a) Aooording to Fa HUn, the epot where thefrumeittjr wee given yhm ^ thf yrtll flif 

where Suddhe washed the cloth he bed taken from |i deed hod^p Bud thgt HM lliehjjiittM 

he »*■ ^ ht M. it .(► m'M 

nortii«wwt of iJiuvUvt, when tiim n ao linrvitliiB tm> bUm. 

Th* triM porition ia to tb* wuUi uf UrafUTl ; 
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worship them. Whatever hair of the head and of the beanl had fallen in the %rat« r 
the same was earned away by SujAtA for the same purpo8o.(«) 

W ascended from the river, he beheld a charming tope close 

by, ^r h« >-«P^ired. A N^gakanyd there placed a jewelled tl.rone(A)for the 
nseof the Bodlusattva, who sat thereon, and, having refreshed himself with the 
frumen^, threw the golden bowl into the river. Instantly a king of thoMgas, 
nam^ Sigara, seized the vessel and ran away homewards with it ; but the thousand^ 
Pumndara (Indra) perceived it. and, assuming the form of a yaru^fa, «ftc*mpt(Hl 
to simtoh it. He, however, failed in the attempt, and at last got it by bogging for it, 
Hanng t^en it to his home, he caused a C/anVya to bo built over it, and in honour 
of it, fastituted an annual feast caUed Pdtrijdird, or ‘ tlio feast of the bowl’ which 
i» reghlarly observed by the gods. The throne on which Bodhisattva sat was token 
away by the Ndgakanyi for a similar purpose. 

After this refreshment Bodhisattva regained all his former strength, vigour, and 
beauty of person, as also the thirty-two signs of a perfect being (Mahapurusha), along 
with the^eighty minor signsj and the glory of heaven became manifest on his person, 
then proceeded towai'ds the Bodhiinanda. 

The nature of the Bodhima^da is nowhere fully described ; but, it was no 
' than a platform built round the largest Indian fig-tree in the village, which 
piobably the resort of the elders— the place where they congregated of an 
lyejilinglo discourse on village topics, —and where learned men occualonally delivered 
on religion and morality to the people. It, of course, then hod not its . 
Bt name. It is not unlikely that the tree had not even a ]>latform round 



its^ 

■j The road to it was purified by the wind-goils with tlie most charming zephyr ; 
th^<iiatn*goda sliowcred on it delightfully fragrant water and dowel's ; the trees bent 
‘ f heads towards the road in token of respect ; all the great mountains bent their 
I towards it j little herbs settled on the top of it ; tbo road from the river to it, a 
roe of a kr9iha,(e) was entrenched and guarded by Devaputras; on either side of 

^(<0 «obim hsn is not oiplained. It is not otetod thst altar glTing Um frumnuty at her bow 

WtA-AiBoW iha aaiiit 

ptti EaHiaaodathiaaafamaaisfoataqvareywliMbiaawalVaaihatiwBiheaaw.— NaiPr 2Va«wla<M«. p. 181. 

. , from tha Hver to tno ia baraly 900 yai4i;1mt,a»pointadoutby VaHMn,tbo {uut 

' nf |||S|liiiir"»liin irirt'T** tbbfruuNttjrwiisaKaoftllof tbatowB.andUMiiiiaUMdiatMioeto tbo tnK< 
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the road pavili- ms. bccloeked with jewels of the seven kinds, were erected. There 
were also seven pahn-trces, at a distance of an Arrow’s throw from each other ; and 
tlicreupon wore ))lacod networks of jewels, flogs, and umbrellas. In the intervals 
between ovoi\ two palm-trees there was a tank, covered with flowers and aquatic 
animals. Tliousands over thousands of Apsaros strewed flowers and aromq^io 
w'atcr on tho road, .scented the placo wdih afomatics aqd inOiBses, and filled 
the pavilions with heavenly music. Brahmd appointed gaai]|lia|^lbr the protec- 
tion of tho llo(lhimar.da, and tho whole world was at peace and'in tho enjoyment of 
perfect happiue8.s, when the Bodhisattva proceeded along the road and was about to 
a.sccnd the jewelled seat that had been placed for bim on the platform under the Tree 
of Knowledi'o. When ho approached it a Ndga king, named Kdlika, with his 
wife, Suvaruaprabhii, and a large rotiiiuo, approached him and paid their obeisance. 

StanJirifv by the sido of the llodhiinai^dB’ tbo Bodhisattva Tailed to mind how 
.seated former Bodlii-sattvas had attained to perfection, and it struck him that the 
pwper t‘«)ur.«e was to spread some grass on the ground, and to sit thereon. Immediately 
after he Iwliold a grass-cutter engaged in cutting tender greenish-blue grass, soft as 
silk. He went to him, and in mellifluous accents asked for a supply. It was imme- 
diately given, for it was no other than l^akra himself, who had appeared as a graf i- 
cutter to serve the saint. Having got the grass, tho Bodhisattva camo with itto tJic 
trunk of the Tree of Knowledge, and, spreading the grass, sat thereon with an erect 
body, facing tho east. Having seated hiinsolf, be made this vow : — ’’Seated here 
let my body sluivi l up if it will ; let my skin, flesh, and bones, rot to nothing if tijey 
will : but never shall this body rise tip from the seat until 1 have attained that true 
knowledge tvhich is so difficult of attuinmeiit in course of many Kalpas.” (a) 

Now, when Buddha was thus .seated, six Dovas of the class called KA « id- 
vachara, or those who can roam about anywhere at will, took their stand on each 
side of him, to guard his person from all accidents. At tlie same time there issued 
forth Irom his body a brilliant light, Avhich illuminated all the quarters of the gh^be^ 
Impelled by this light, many celestial Buddhas and Bodhisattvaa, from eadt of he 

ten quarters of the earth, came down with their countless foUhwiog to behind t 'b 

^ 

(a) According to Fk H)a.ii. At thii tiaiA &J0 'oiiiA binds C4uie Wwardl 

pertou three times irt their flight, departad. HiaiMii IhlMig aUo itfeta to ouwmaUm^I kttt lliliMliM 
mentioned in (he ' Lulita Vi start'. Tht Inrda lAetal tra tlw jaya^ tiia BWjlMy 

to be very au'^picious if sicen when starting on t joumey. (iSIm note, p. 5H.) • •v’ 
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Bodhwattva then about to attain his perfection, and U> pay their adorations to liim. 
Each party periormed the usual rites of worship with great devotion, and recited a 
eat of verses in his praise. 

When the celestial visitors were gone, the Bodhisattva thought of tlic wicked wiles 
of H^ra, and of his wishes to frustrate all attempts at goodness, (a) It strnek him that 
itlEOuldnoibe^per to attain to perftiction without overcoming the Sinful Ono. 
„3y, overcomii^'lhni he would overcome the universe, atid bring every one to sub- 
jugationj BO he made up bis minid to rouse the author of evil. Thereupon a brilliant 
.fl^e issued forth from between his eyebrows.. It caused a universal agitation, cover- 
ing at the same time all tlie regions with an effulgence which was terrible to b‘'bold. 
A was also heard announcing that ^ilkya would soon attain to porfoction and 
re4of)D aU creation for over, and warning Mfua of the doom which awaited him. 

■Mtba, beholding the light and hearing the voice, was overpowered by anger, 
jealonsyr^ envy, and terror. Ho had a dream, too, wdiich, in thirty-two dire fonii.<i, 
>:o]|)resenied the desolation which would bo brought on him and ]ii.s homo. lie felt 
tl )tt tbe time for immediate action wa.soomc, and that ho must cither give uji all hope 
fev the future, or at onco frustrate the attempt of the Bodhisattva. Ho, thorefon*, 



CK^ytaeda meeting of all his sons, ministers, and generals, ond hold protracted council 
fStedde upon what should ho.done. Tho council was divided. Ono of his sons, 
name, strongly advised submission to t]ip lot awaiting tbom, and pointed 
glowing colours tho futility of waging a war which wus pri^destincd to bring 
disgrace. Immense,” said ho, may be your power and yuur mo joi,ty ; 
^.teof 'yoar chiefs may be a mighty hero, invincible in battle ; but w'crc the three 
^ W&d regions to be full of iiro-flies, a single sun would swallow them all and droum 
f He was, however, overruled, and grand proimrations were made for 

log the Uoops of the Evil One. Fierce forms of monsters and hobgoblins, — 
gevgons, hydras, and chimeras dire”»*armed to the teeth with every implement 


tt) ihs Hinds* Min ii tit* god ot 1ot«, the eountorpirt of tho Greek Eroo or Cupitl. and iLo uiiljr 
1m bo(M ii i'lMW mdo of flowort and five anm* of tho mne material ; hat tho BaddbiLia loiign to him a 
ffifbicatflhaiMtar. Abewding to them he is the prending dirinity of onr soMUi.ni doiiroi, and tho groatcit 
timt to goodMn. In this reipo^t ho plaji tho isme part ao mt adviaer of eril, whioh Baton does arootding 
GhiiltiM th o«4«^— - In hi* earoer of miaohiof he ha* trarollad to Boandinavia, an-l, without oreu nmeh 
id* — tide* tha modam Baxon in hU iloeptnightman) a* ho did tho Yugling Eiog Vaniaud." 
jataadoAnpNi^aait potation in tho OdiabrnTUudogr. sad nwhaoernexaetly hj tho *aau oppellatiun 
ildttr 1 b* **■* diapoailtoa trUah kM gina Un *0 iatawn* a BOiiHio^ among the BttddUota. 
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of Wfti , tssouiblcd from all quartors of the QniTeMei('<~*'imghty'Wftrrbr«)Ml^ . 
boLold, cnuxiii^^ hoitipilatiou to all) BU;^ «• llln aerdr before aqeii inf liiMwd 
{roJf? or inon. Thoir faces were frightful in millioiia of difihreDt vhjv; their Ibi^ 
pnd tTiiiiko ^rl^•o enveloped by hundreds and thousaada ot serpeate;' they were 
armed witli .''XYuvd-*^ bows, arrows, spears, iron laace% axes, hateheis,>:rool:«ta); olube, 
sticks, lassot's, ituicos, wheels, thunderdike miariles, and dfi^. ’I]||jBir hodtea y»re 
cucused in stout armour of iiides. Th^ hod ahwntnf^ he^' Wd||l||l^ apd miokeil^^ 
hands and eyes. Thoir bodies, eyes, and heads, were enreloped'lnlluaes ). monstroua 
were their bullies, foot, and liands ; dxeadfnlly fierce were their faces ; distorted wen 
thoir mouths und appearance ; protruding wore thSir honid teeth. Thidc, big, and 
])rui ruding wore their tongues, like hairy trunks; and their bloodwthot eySs wore filled . 
with tlu' voiium of the black serpent. Some <d tiiem' vomited forth snakes; sbtne 
.swallow'od snaki's from thoir hands ; some, like garudas, jumping out of the sea,' 
iii'liilgcd in devouring human iicsh, bones, blood, hands, foet, aknils, and ordare«*f 
iSoitiu wt'ro of enormous size. Some had one, three, four, or moroarms ; ofiiers many 
logs ; fioino had no heads : some no legs ; some no arms ; some had deep sunk >n 
tyos, others fnr-prutruding enormous red ones. Some vomited forth the venom bf 
tho sDipont; others anointed their persons and weapons with snake poison. Many 
of them were mounted on horses, elopliants, mnlesi donkeys, sad httflaloes, dresii^ 
ill chupluts r.f bones, and engaged in frightful acts of cruelty) otheia oamW on f^ti 
'I'liuy surrounded tho llodhisattva and assailed him in a thottiaad difforsttt wdys; 
rasilng on ids person stones, mountains, trees, serpents, and instnunents' of 
kind, und cri .ating the most friglitful noises, llieir warfare, however, WSb Of, nO 
avail r tho saint remained unmoved. . • ' 

A council of wtu* was next convened. Those among the.'tirait88i)d soQsof h. 
who were inimically disposed stood by the left hand of the Bfil .QaW, aisd' ' 

who W'ere favourably inclined towards the Bodhisattva stood pn ri£^'|'ail|ld.w 
jirotracted discussion followed. The former boasted of (heir and! vi||[’ 

and each offered to destroy the Bodhisattva in a trice. saUi 'tMljdi ’f^^aBQyA y^ - 

my hundred arms, casta hundred arrows atonoe,'aitd tltoy 
body (it die hermit in no time.” But he was immediatl^y retorted 
remarked that “ jiis arms were worth ho more fiian Mr many hmra of l^^t' fv 
ca.se of ouf' whose person was unassailable by venom, or aruMh OS’l^^f';^ 
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,Mn0 throws on liim would all bo.convortod into so many flowers.” “J,” salt! 
BfODthcr) “can by a single glanoo reduoo the l^rauia^a to ashes.” “Ah!” replit'd 
hli ojqjxment, “ were tho whole unirerso to bo inflamed by venom, a single glonco 
iho saint would suffice to quench tho fire.” A third was ready “ to pluck tho 
l^fse of Knowledge witli his hand and cast it to tho uttermost bound of tho ourih;” 

was immediately met by the remark, “Woro you, proud one, able witli 
1^ hands to phidc the eartli along with all the mountains, seas, Dovas, Asuras, 
IlidfGandharvas on it, and were there as many like you as the grains of sand on iho 
oi the Qanges, still yon could not, with your united eflbrts, disturb a single hair 
^ thSL body of tho Bodhisattva.” Others followed, some vaunting, ami some 
caution ; but no decision could be arrived at. The members of the right 
imin^ not be overcome by argument. The loft felt sure that nothing could bo 
done to disturb the saint, and that their attempt would for certain prove most 
disastrous to themselves. “IIo Avbo wislies,” said one, “to rouse the slec]ung 
sc^wnt; he who wishes to rouse tho sleeping elephant; ho who wishc’-s to 
roii^ the sleeping lion,— runs loss risk than ho who desires to disturb this lord 
ef humanity.” Even the commandor-imohief of the army could not umsfor 
'-QOttiiEge to lead tlio attack, aud discreetly advised retreat. Tho speeches ore 
^SW^kably pointed, and their tone recalls to mind tho council of Satan after the lull, 
"liiailiaeijihed in the ‘Paradise Lost.’ I refrtun from quoting them all, as they would 
much space. 

VhUe the debate was thus progressing, tho Bodhisattva opened wide Ins mouth, 
l^tappeared like a lotus with a hundred petals. MAra, seeing it, imagined 
thB^V ^ ^ swaUowod up, and, in his fears, felt disposed 

t»i jttway. But he soon revived his courage, and a fierce and united attack wtis 
tti , 4onthe saint. Missiles of aU l^ds— arms, stones, and mountains— were hurled 
gg U hipi, and fire and poison showered over him; but they all changed into 

w, the fire forming a halo behind his head* 

- • <rhe Bodhisattva then scratched his hesd with his right h8nd.(o) M4ra beheld 

£ U iunkihg thiri the ssint bad lifted a sword, in very foar ran a 

tie, however, soon rsHiod, and returned to the attack; but, oven as 
xSja fe '| «|| rr> a. .Mdi iritk ha tost bul ttAi « i iw ua»to»w> la sot lamUoMd >»«» 'UllU 
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befoiro, bis countless missiles all cbungcd into gwlands tod bung nrand^^ibo^inne of 

Knowl.''Jgc. The Bodhisattva then revved him^fbr his widcedneui, and adriaed Uim 

to depart. The goddess of the earth also appeared in person, and, after paying bbr. 

respcc'is to the saint, advised Mdra to retire. ‘ • 

Hiam felt greatly creat-fallen. Oppressed by toame and disgrace, he aaQed 

back his troops and ordered them to await Airthto instroetions. In the meeniima.ha 

sent for his sixteen daughters (a) and deputed them to ^eploy their moat ravishiag ar^ 

to captivate the mind of t^ie saint. They advanced in the most amattny mood* 

iiSoiiio hid one side of their ihpes with tibeir yeil, leaving the othdr side visibb.: 

Home displayed tlieir hard, heaving busts. Some, by gentle smiles, displayed their 

tcotli. Some, as if by accident, lifting their arms, displayed their sides. Somn 

pouted their li|)8, bright red aa the biniba bruit. Some glanced at the.Bodhu^tva* 

with half-closed, languishing eyes, and closed them immediately aftw. Some, in 

the attempt to hide them, exposed their busts. Some allowed their garm^ts to fall 

slack and expose their perSbns. Some, in the attempt to adjust tibeiv waist 

ornaments, displayed their waists. Some indulged. in tinkling the nlvev bellSiOn. 
• 0 

tlioir feet omiunents. Some danced, others sang, and others played on musical 
instruments. Some busied themselves in adjusting their toilet, others in disadjost* 
iug the same. In short, in thirty-two different ways did they bring their coquettry 
to bear on the mind of the saint. They went further, tod, in idie most ardent 
amatory addresses, sought to inflame him. . . 

They said Now that the delightful spring hu oome, let us, de|r one, enjoy 
under the blooming trees your charming and resplendent beauty, SO lovriy,.SQ 
enticing, so auspicious, and so variegated. ^ ! 

We are designed and bom expressly for the deljgbt of the gods and n ^ab.. 
Ari»e quickly from your seat, withdraw your nund firom the oittttmnable k, .. 
ledge, Hud enjoy our glorious youth. 

Behold these well-adorned and' well-preserved daughters^ol H&ra, srW ,) av^ 
come dri'stsed and ornamented fl;>r.you. Where is the living being, 
dried up like a piece of Wood though he be, yho, afto bslwiildiBgi (to>bj.;fa>atttl ^ 

not iiiflumed by passion? 

{a) Fa 11 tin rcdncca th« nulhbtt of to thkW, S|S iSeni tMt' • 

them into old hugs. Thio, howevor, nSna to k mbHqwmt. 
munwsd thwf attack from the north, and H4i«' and Ut Koat tm W 
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“ Witii hair aolfc and redolent the fineet perfoine ; entioing faces adorned 
with tittra) ’eai>ring8)- and leares of gold; shapely forehead; conutenanccs sot off 
-vith dioiee unguents; ^es large and^ bright as the lotus; faces resplendent as 
the lunar orb in its fullness; lips of the colour of the fully ripe bimba fruit; 
teeth that riTal the whiteness of rite oonoh'shell, or the kimda flower, or the driven 
snow; — here we are, who long for your lore. Do you, dear one, cast a glance ? 

“ With hard, hearing busts, persons dimpled with rotundity, and expansive hips, 

" here we are, lord ; do oast' a glanoo on these exquisite maidens. 

" Withdimbs taper as the trunk of the elephant, hands adorned with bracelets, 
'land hips set off with golden chains, here we are, lord; do cast a glance on 
your slaves. 

Moving languisbingly like the swan, with speech sweet, endearing, and 
enchanting, such beauties, so well adorned, so thoroughly versed in love’s art, so 
accomplished in staging, music, and dancing, modelled expressly for love — should 
you .)ot wish for such suppliants for love, you will* be deprived of the greatest 
pleasires on earth. Even as the fool who mns away from the ri^^t of a jewcl-~-stupid 
mortr 1 1 ignorant of the value of wealth and enjoyment— so are you, unvorsed in 
love, spuming us, maidens, who have como to you.” 

The fiodhisattva s&id:— “ I shall be the king of the throe regions, the rovored 
lord of the heaven and the earth, the mover of the whool of religion, gifted with 
the tin transcendental powers, surrounded with sons and disdples, and these 
ihsoiid<« by tens of thousands bowing before mo. Fallen in love with religion, my 
mind cmmot enjoy worldly objects.” 

7he. maidens While delightful youth lasts in thy sfHronting manhood, while 
diseB>e 'and deoay do not assail you, wUle yon are in the he/dey of youth and 
loveliiess, as vo tM, do you, of smUing face, no kmger delay to enjoy with delight 
the sp ots of love.” < , . 


Bodhisattva A» kMig us | have net obtained ^ neotar of immprtaUty ; 
asloiig us ^ . regions-uf tiie Devas and the Aimras ace net free firoin> transitory 
pun; as long as dishaas^ deny, tutd daa^ do .net appear as aii|ty eaeaies,**-^ 
long'‘ri>aU 1 ^k of the bHai^l 
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immortals (Jdma au<l Sajdma) is iroe £rom eisnty and all duagredaUo o^eoti, to in 
tlic nrtluco of Mdro, sweetly overpowered by pleaaiDre, lovely one, enjoy the ptotio^es 
of lo-to with us.” 

The Bodhitottva Love is unsteady as drops oi water on the points of grese- ' 
blades, or the clouds of autumn, furious as the daughters of serpents, and infinitely 
di'uadi'ul. Adored by ^kra, Sujdma, and the Doras, holding Namnchi in mb* 
jug.'itiou, who will delight with loving women enijroned with misery P ” ^ ' 

The maidens : — Behold the trees with tender leaflets in full bloom, listim 
to the boart-cnlivcning song of tho coel, the hum of bees in the cool brtesy bower, 
amidst groves frequented by tho noblest of celestial ohoiristers (Mtnnra), and enjoy« . 
them with these maidens on a soft curling sward. ” 

* ' '■!» 

Tho Bodbisattva:-<“ Theso trees with tender leaves have flowered m.aec(nra*. 
ance wUh the laws of nature ; the bees, drunlc with honOy, have' entered the floweto 
impelled by thirst ; and the sun will dry up the grass on the sward. 1 baVe set 

'i * 

before mo tho ncotar which former JinoA have tasted.” 

Tho maidens Behold these moon<like faces, like a garland of sweet yoices, 
with specclt sweet and delightful, and teeth white as ulver or drivito sndkri ’^'Bueh 
boautu-s are soorco in tho mansions of the gods, moro so in thoto of mortf^a Eten 
these always long for your company ! ” 

The Bodhlsattva “ 1 behold bodies impure and defiled, ftdl of vermin, iMtton, 
mere fuel, fragile, and enveloped in pain. I long for that which is benefioial to the 

whole croatiott, movable and immovable, •^the undeeaying, which. tett been' sought 

■'! ' 

by great Buddhas.” ' 

Thp maidens: — “Versed in all the suty'four devioea of. love, tifildil^the 
small bolls of their anklets and wat^^chains, with their garments )t01^s!iK^ t'tawjk; . 
mad by the shaft of tho god ol. lore,* these laughing, dtdightfhl maidlMikff^boit 
distorted most be youf mind^ dear sir, if yofi^.db .not aasfx^te wdth . 

The Bodhisattva ; — “ The whol^ world fit dianifeft with evil •nd efiVe^t^^iQ 
passion ; love is like unto the sword, the dart, and the j[q|fttw, 'llk0a|fiUmd^^ 
Imney, like the tinder {lit. dried cowdhng) before tliie fito OU fhe.!miMd 
1 know these things well, and theritfore mrend the.eompftnyV^^^^^ 
chnrincrB vlio destroy ajl (ibural) tuerit I ^ 

Thus all their impassioned, e^oquenpe was of no 
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With ^ smiling faoB the saint^ in melliflaoiis aooentoi tiieoi fts oftrai as 

tbejjr addresBod him, and advised them to retire and betake to a I'irtaouB course of life. 

maidens retired ; and Mdra, disappointed, disoomllted, and completely 
disgraced, in overwhelming grief withdrew his army. 

Now eight guardian doitiea of the Tree of Knowledge came forward and 
adorned the person of the saint with the sixteen graces pocnlfar to Bi^dhisattvas. 
Kdra at the same time came forward and entered into a protracted discussion with 
the. deities and the Bodhisattva; but his log^o and sophistry proved os unavailing 
^ his army and the seductive ai^ of his daughters, and he had at lalt to givo up 
the contest altogether. , 

Having thus overcome Mdra, the Bodhisattva, at nightfall, entered into the 
mutation which enlightens the understanding, and completed it at the closo of the first 
watch of the night. Ho then undertook the meditation of ecstacy, and accomplished 
it at the close of the second watch. Ho next entered into the meditation which has 


no object of thought,— a simple, but absolute, concentration of the mind on itaeli. 
This was successfully completed at the close of the third watch. Lastly, lie 
complited the meditation which ia devoid of all pleasure and pain, and is absolute 
know sdge. 


. Thus was perfect knowledge ^wquired by the Bodhisattva, and he became a 
Buddha. What this perfect knowledge was is nowhere described j but it being 
absolute, it is assumed to have embraced the whole circle ..of theology and mentel 
and moral philoiophy. Some idea of it may be formed from the tiioughts which 
are said to have arisen in the mind of the saint at dawn of day immediately after 
the completion of tim fourth meditation : * 

, « Verily, "Jre ©Ought, « & is j^inful thatbeings should take blrih, live, die, fell, 

and midtiply ; do they peiii^^ M it ia a traa of pain that they <ifidare. Alas I 
they know not that defeay, dwas^tfid '^^th; are but' the maniftstidions of that 
/ tree <d. painr^that. oldliMtap^ dlosase^ ai|d death.*’ 

’‘ But whence; do dise^ a«d dea© proceed' and what is their 
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“ Bill wliopco proceeds the world, and w!ia$ is its oatue? . . 

TL>. il l rid proceeds from the elements («jvd<ldiW) :'tii6'^eBdtoiitB therefdie 
Tiro its cause. 

But whence proceed iho elements, and what is their cause ? 

Tho elements proceed from desire [Prithn^d) : desire therefore is its cause. 

“ But whence proceeds desire, and what is its cause P .* ^ 

“ Desire proceeds from sensation (vedand): sensation therefore is its cause. 

> 

“ But whence proceeds sensation, and what is its cause ? 

.Sensation proceeds from contact (spai/^ha): contact tberefbi^is the cause 
of pain. 

Bui whence proceeds contact, and what is its cause ? 

Contact proceeds from the six organs of s^se (shafdifaiana): the six 
organs therefore are its cause. 

But whence proceed tho six organs, and what are their, causes ? 

‘*Tho six organs proceed from name and form (itd»ia-ni|pa): name and 
form therefore are their causes. 

** But whence proceed name and form, and what is their causel^ 

Name and form proceed froid consciousuess (v04na ) : eonamousneos 
therefore is the cause of name and form. ^ 


But whence proceeds censciousness, and what is its cause? 

'‘Con8ciou8nc.s8 proceeds frouf intuition (sor^^dra) : intuition is ihetelore 
the cause of consciousness. 

But whence proceeds intuition, and what is its cause ? ' 

" Intuition proceeds from illusion : illusion thosefore is Its <ialisek' 

Thus illusion is tho cause of intuition ; intuition that of consolouRini|'^^ oott< 
sriousnoss that of name and form ; name and fbrm that of the 
organ.sthat of contact; contact that of seustUion; srmsidaiim that ^ 
that of the elements; the elements that of the earth i ^10 ( * 

of decay, death, grief, anxiety, misery, dittress, fla4 dasSre I 
proceeds tlic whole— >verily the this tre^'.ul 
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“ But by what happening can disease and death nut happen? By prohibiting 
what can disease and death bo prohibited ? 

“ If there bo no birth, theiv con be no disease and I’eath. By prohibiting 
birth, therefore, disease and death can be prohibited. 

‘ ‘ But how can birth not take place ? By prohibiting what can birth be prohibited ? 
“ If there be no world there can be no birth. By prohibiting the world, 
therefore, birth can be jtrohibited. 

“ But how can the intuitions not take place ? By prohibiting what can 
the intuitions be prohibited ? 

“ In the absence of illusion there can bo no intuition. By the prohibition 
of illusion intuition is therefore prohibited. By the prohibition of 
illusion couscioasni^ is prohibited. So by the obviation of birth, 
disease, death, grief, anxiety, misery, and longing, the .source of 
diseases, is obviated, and thereby verily is the source of the great tree 
of pain obviated. 

‘'Thus became manifest to the Bodhisattva the light of religion, unknown before, 
which ^always expands by the application of tho mind, and produces sense, vision, 
learning, oxpansiveness, memory, and knowledge. 

Thus did I, 0 Bhikshus ! at the time learn that this is pain, this is the totality 
of misery, this is the means of removing it, and this knowledge, which points out the 
moans of removing misery. I learnt that this misery of desire, this of the world, 
this of delusion, this of sight, — how tticse miseries may be finally removed ; how this 
misery totally disappears leaving no trace behind. I learnt, too, tliis is illusion, this 
the totality of illusion, this tho removal of iUttsion, this tho knowledge of removing 
illusiorj how this illusion totally disappears, leaving no trace behind. Enough ! 

“ t learnt these are intuitions, this the totality of intuitions, this tho means of 
removing the intnitimis, this is tho knowledge of removing the intuitions.” 

Theoiber categwies are recited in the same way ; but it is not necessary to 
reproduce them here. The metaphysical substratum of these cogitations Appears to 
be a System which makes /3dna, * knowledge ’or ' oonsciousness’ to be the priyae 
Kgnocf ,bi ihe,.;|beDOmt^ work), and.tot^ no note of anything be^ondi material 
or spiritnal. .. .Bo any where aeknowled^ied. It cor^p9uds so far with the 

Bealisa of Herbeft Spenow, as itdeni$8 




materuility or realism to tho phcttbmeaal vorld, l)ttt it doeAQomika 
an all-comprehonding power. In this respect it Approaches ueacest to. what is called 
Moderate Idealism, which, accordingto Visoonnt Ambcrley, ” agrees with Berkeley in 
dismissing to the limbo of extinct metaphysical creatures the substance suppoj^ 
to lurk beneath tho apparent qualities of bodies. It holds that there is qo such 
substance, and that these qualities, and therefore bodjjBS^thmnselTes, exist only in 
consciousness. But it differs from Berkeley in omitting to pr<Mde any soproe whateyer, 
external to ourselves, from which these bodies can be deriyed. Hot only are tliey in 
their phenomenal aspect tho mere states of our own consdousaess, bnt they haye no 
other aspect than tho phenomenal one, and are in themselyes nothing bht pheno- 
mena.” (a) This is, however, only the philosophy of Buddha as developed in bis 
cogitations, and even as the Moderate Idealist rather inconrbtenily concedes to 
other human beings, somethitig more than a merely phenomenal existence;” so does 
Buddha. But his disciples have evolved very different sehools of thought, and it is 
difficult to determine what were really his ideas on the suhjqct. 

Immediately after these cogitations gods of different daases showmed flowers 
on the Bodhimapda in token of their great joy at tho successful termination 
of the arduous undertaking of the great saint. Seeing that the Devaputras 


had been so disposed, the Bodhisattva, risiag in the air to the height of seven palm- 
trees, rent asunder all the trammels of existence, and proclaimed-—* When the Mad 
is destroyed the dust is allayed, and the dtmd up miseries return not again; When 
the road is destroyed pain comes to an end.’ Hearing this the Devapnttes show- 
ered flowers again and again, so that the earth was covered k^deep by (he 
flowers. For seven days and nights the Bodhisattva, now Buddha, zenwmed 
seated on the Bodhimapda, with the convicticni * now has the etenud ktt wled^'' 
been thoroughly understood by me; *now has the pain of btrib, diaeaae, and 
been brought to a close by me.’ ” . ■ ' . * . . ■ , 


At the monmnt when the Bodhisattva attained theperleot limowiei%e, 
world was imbued with a sense of supreme felicity; aB tb# regiamiel 
Were refulgent Vith a glorious light ; the darkness of sin i 

every living being was agitated by a tom of ^dtement; 
extolled the great achievement; the wwld wna oo^reredbyn^^^ 
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umbrellas, and they «hed a resplendent %ht; Bodlilsatlvas and Devap«tras in nil 

the ten quarters of the pflobo made the air resonant with exclamations of joy, and 
the clouds showered from the sky auspicious rain to onoble the seed of nlipion to 
germinate. The glad tidings spread everywhere, and all, who could, repaired to the 
Bodhima^du to offer their congratulations to the saint. 

The first to come was a body of Apsaras of tho class called KMvaciara, t..\ 
those who can instantly go wherever they like. These paid their adorations to 
the saint, and then recited hymns in his praise. 

Next came the Devaputras of tho class called SuJdhdeAtaMyika, i.e. pureni body 
and raiment ; then the Devaputras of the class Abkusvara, or radiant ; next the I\wa- 
putras of tho class Suhrahma ; next tho Devaputras of the class ^uklajfakththx. or 
whit>winged; next the Deviputra named Poramrmrffl-vflsatw/i with his rctinno; then 
Sunirmlta Devaputra; then Santusita Devaputra; then the guardian gods of the 
different watches of tho day and night ; and each part)-, in duo order, paid their 
adorations and recited hymns in praise of the saint. Next followed l^kta with his 
heavenly host of thirty-three gods, and then four celestial emperors (mahdrdjils), 
each with a mighty host of Devaputras, and then tho gods of tlio sky and tho gods 
of tho earth, and eaeh in succession went through tho same ceremony. 

Seven days and nights having thus elapsed, on the morning of the eighth day 
a mighty host of Devaputras brought thousands of pitchers full of perfumed water, 
and bathed the saint and the Bodliima^du uritli the same. On that occuHion a 
Devaputra, of the name of Samantakusuma, asked tho smut tho namu of the. 
meditation he had practised during tho seven preceding days. In reply to this query* 
the saiiii daid it was called fri^dhira-vguha, or the eniovmcnt of gratification.” 

A.^ this tho saint passed the second week in walking constantly {JHnjha- 


ehmikrafM)', the third, in constantly looking at the Bodhimanda witliout even the 
interruption of a wink; and the fpurth in traveisiDg by his mind the area from tho 
eastern^ to the western ooean {IkharO’ckmkrma}, 

, o|i the termination of the fourth wedc the sinful Mdra approached the lord 
and sjpddf Forbear, Bhagavan I forbear. 0 Sujdta, this is the time for tho lord’s 
-krbennliuib.^! 


Address the lord said:— ’’’0 sinfbl one, 1 shall never forbear 
Wplaf l^pdome old; until tbqr )i»ecome able, self-testraining, frank. 
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humble, proficient, experienced, versed in the details of rili^dD, powerfhl, aide tO' 
disseminate the knowledge of the teachers among the boin and tba nnbom, competent 
to overcome heretics by their teaching, and to disseminate 'mtne. No, I shall not 
forbear xintil the light of Buddlia and Sangha has been jSrmly established by m!|^ 
and infinite DoJbisattvas are made manifest in the peerless fiodhi knowledge. No, as 
long as my fonrfold followers become not self-reliant, hiln^e, frank, and proficient, 
so long shall I continue to inculcate the invalnerable Dl^arml.” 

Hearing this, the sinful M4ra retired to a comer, and sat very much mortified, 
distracted, and helpless, with his face oast down, and scratching the earth with a 
stick. Thereupon threo of his daughters^ namely, Batf, 4;cati, and Triah^id, thus 
addressed him “ Why are you, father, so grieved ? (If the oaose of your afiBiction) 
be a mortal or an elephant, say, and we will tie him np in a lasso and e'^on 
bring bim to your control.” 

Mdra replied “ In this world the revered Sujdta is not subject to tho passions; 
he stands beyond what is within my confrol, and therefore am I in such excessive 
grief.” 

% 

Impelled by the volatility and fickleneu of thmr sex, and unmindful of their 
father’s remarks, the daughters assumed the fullness of middloHiged beauty, and 
appeared before the saint ; but he did not turn his miod tewards them, and they 
stood withered and shrivelled-up. Returning then to their father, they said Well 
have you said, father, that *be is not subject to the passions; he stands beyond 
what is under my control, and therefore am 1 in such exoesrim grief.’ Had be 


cast a glance on the beauty we had assumed for the distraotton of Qautama, his 
mind would have at once been overcome. Now, fatiter, reHeTe aB'Of this'trifhered, 
shrivelled'Up body,” 1 . . 


Mira said “ In ibis world of movables and immovablos I oaaseeaot tlM »ah 
who can undo the resolution of Buddha. Quickly repair, -^erttfors, to tiie' 
of the sage and confess your guilt, and he will restore you to your frrin# 

The daughters did as they were advised, and the saint beni{^‘lMgns#]li^ 
The fifth week the saint sojourned near the house of .Huckdin^'' 

The weather was excessively rainy and eold, and as tiio irint 
house, the NAga king coiled himself seven-fold round .his^lioi^j^’*i|^ji 
his hood 80 as to protect Uie head of the saint front the 
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other Ndga kings cam® from the east and the west and the south, uud did tl r san.e, 
so that no cold wind cmld come in cootact witlj the body of tlie iJorfect one. 

On the lapse of tho week the rain ceased, and the Ndgas uiu^oiled th«Miia<“lvoN, 
qjircumanjbulutcd tho person of the saint three times, and, after prostrating before 
him with profound respect, retired to their homes, 

The following week tho saint passed under the shelter of a uyagrodhu-trec, 
belonging to a goatherd. On his way from tho house of Muchilinda to tho tree, 
a large concourse of gods and hermits mot him on the bank of tho Nairunjaua. 
and congratulated him on his having safely passed through tho rainy days. 

The seventh week the saint passed under tho shelter of a sacred tree 
in a grove of khirikadrees {Memoaopt kmki). When he was there, two well disposed, 
intelligent merchants, named Trapusha and BhalHka, wore returning from the south, 
after a very successful venture, bringing with them hvo hundred carts laden with 
merchandize. They had two bullocks, named Sujdta and Kfrti, which had the 
wonderful quality of moving on over difficulties which no other bullock could iuee ; 
but if there happened to bo any danger ahead, they sto[>ped short, and never 
would move an inch,, oven if they were impelled by tho severest chastising. 
When the caravan arrived near tho grove, tho wheels of the carts sank, under 
the ^rth op to the nave, and tho bullocks stopped and could not be provuiU‘d upon 
by any means to proceed. They rent asunder all tho harness, broke the carts, 
and stood in fear and amazement. The wonderful yoke of SujAta and Klrti was 
tried, but it, too, foiled. Thereupon the merchants suspected there must bo danger 
ahead, and sent mounted couriers to survey the ground. After examining every 
place (jhe couriers returned, and reported that there was no danger ahead, but a 
very piousdooking and wonderful saint living under a tree. Tho gifted bullocks „ 
now rushed towards the tree, and the whole party beheld the saint eoatod calmly, 
dressed in his ochre-ooloorod garments. The merchants paid him their respects, 

. and offered him a present of honey apd sugar, asking him to hold forth a vessel to 

receive the same. 

The thought now struck the saint— how did former Buddhas receive such 
'presents?— and conclusion arrived at wm that an alms-bowl was the most 

njfpiopriato vessel for Bio purpose. At this time, knowing that the hour of the 
jaiatls mpMthAd arrived* fopr gteat kings came from the font quarters, 'and, each 
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placed before him a golden vessel, praying that the saint sronid dei^ to aooept it. 
The saint, however, declined the offer. Similarly four vesieli^ of silver, oiystal, 
and other precious materials, were successively offered, but dedined. 

Tho saint then reflected in his mind vrhat was dte most appropriate material 
for an alnis>bowl, and what had been used by former Tatbdgatas, and the iSonclu* 


sion he arrived at was that stone was the best mateiiaL. ^'hen VaLtravapa, the 
great king, along with three others, viz. Dhritanish^, Virddbalea, and VirdpdVdia, 
brought four stone vessels and respectfully offered them to tho saint. These were 
accepted 

Soon after two milch-cows lielongiog to the momhants, when milked gave,' 
of milk, some well-chumcd butter. The Brdhmans present looked upon this aa an 
evil omen, and ordained an expiatory saorifioe; but a wise man of the party reemn- 
mended tnat the wonderful product should be presented to the saiirt, and this waadone. 

Having ndreshed himself with the offerings presented to him by the merobants, 
the saint reflected whether, now that ho had acquired the perfect knowledge, he 
ehould keep it to himself or impart it to others, and be was disposed to adopt the 
first branch of tho alternative, as he thought m»ie could duly qjqneeiate fats doctrine. 
Bralimfi, however, felt that such a resolution on tho part of the saint would deprive the 
world of the greatest blessing. So he, Indra, the presiding divinity ef the earth, and 
other gods, repeatedly and earnestly besou^t him to change his mind, and exhovted 
him to deign to impart the knowledge to others for the benefit d oeation, sad 
ultimately made him accord his assent to the proposaL 

The question then arose as to whom he should first impart the knowledge, 
and where he should do so. He thought of his old tutors, Budraka and ^^iifidha 
Kdldma, but, doubting their faith, ultimately decided upon his five yonthlul'eMio 
paniona, who had left him, but who were likely to prove the most doeUe Tfiripisnltj 
As they wore then at Benares, he proposed to proceed thitheri ' 


Descending from the Bodbimapdn, he proceeded on his loQiiMy. ^'jQblttag'.id 
Gay&, he met a hermit named Xjfvaka, who at once recognised; in him: idt the 
emblems of a perfect, being. He approached him id Tv fl’ iWti WlllftWd 

Gautama, what is Brahmacharya?” 

Tho saint replied in verse never h ad a ' 
me : 1 alone am jierfect in knowledge (ssm^sddtq), 
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Xjfvaka inquired “ ReapocU-d sir (arhat\ doyoii know iho "loul of (In'iiutii:' ' 

The saint replied r — “ J verily am the ruler in this world, f tun with >•»' 
successor; I, a .Sura, a Grandharva: I have none to rival mo.” 

XjCvaka again in(|uired “ Do you ‘know tho soul oi Jim, the Gautama ? ” 

Tath&gata lejoincd;— The Jiaas arc thoso who have, like mo, cleatibed thoiu- 
selves from sin. Since all sinful attributes have been overeoino by mo, I 'am viuily 
a sufHrenio Jina (upajina). 

Ajivaka asked : — “ Where aro you going to ? ” 

Tathigata replied “ I shall repair W Vdulnasf, and, arriving at tho city o? 
KAfil, make refulgent the world immersed in darkness. I shall repair t(. 
Yfiriujasl, and, arriving at the city of Ka6f, rouso the mute world with the 
blast of tho immortal trumpet. I shall repair to VdrArnwf, and, arriving at tho cltv 
of KAdf, turn the wheel of tho law in this world.” 

After this conversation, each turned his own way. The conversation is point- 
less, but it is worthy of note as affording a ch^ar proof of the existence of Jaini«Di 
before the composition of the Lalita Vistara. 

With the dejtariure of I^Akya for Vdranasf, tho desorlptiou of his penance 
comns to a close. The description is obviously legendary to a gn'ut extent, and 
too full of palpably fictitious, miraculous, and supernatural occurreueos to be worthy 
of any confidence. But within this dense mass of cloud it is not ditUcuU t<^ porcotve 
an outline of tho true character of tlie saint, which has all the olcmcut.'i of genuine 
history. 

Early in tho fourth quarter of tho last century a feuilloton appeared, wlfmh, by 
dint of priori arguments and sophistic reasoning, attempted to prove that the 
accounts published of British successes in tho Americuu war of iudopcndcnco 
were all false. Tho success winch attended this venture le<l to the origin of 
sitmlar fcuilletons disproving tho existence of Napoleon Buonaparte and other 
personages. The object in these cases was fun, and this wos fully attain'd ; but of 
late this system of reasoning has been, with sober seriousness, brought to bear ujiuu 
anment history, and, among othws, Buddha has been shown to be u myth. It w.juld 
be out of <pla(% to enter into a discussion h«o on the subjecl;, or to r*'futo this 
Iwumptiott. Believing as 1 do, with some of the most distinguished scholars of tho 
day, in the historical entity of tho author nf the Buddlust religion, I shall note 
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brit‘% the circan)»unceH which appear to mo to b« mythioal <ur lagonduy uieriiiiai» 
tious on an hii^toricall y probable substratum. 

That such a tribe as that of the ^ikyas'did (mee exist on the north of, the- 
uono will, I fancy, question. Ab'the time, of Buddhti’s birth, Indio mw' 
divided into many small kingdoms, eadi held by a tribal chief, and Kapfiari^a, 
'uider Suddhodaua, was ono of thorn — a small prineipaiity, peih/qw not qnite so large 
lu the Dcttiah or the l>arbV.aiigiS. Bdj of the present day/ Its^ahief anqnestMmbly 
exorcised full rogal })owors, but his income in those days ooald scarcely have been 
more ttian u fourth or u fifth of that of modem Darbhangi. Waaailjewuof o pi ni o n 
that the royal parentage of the saint is an invention, designed to shed ad diti o nal 
glory on him ; but seeing how many royal personages with oxteiwive dominion and 
nbsolnto power hare, in mediaoral and moderft times, both in- Europe and 
voluntarily exchanged the throne for a monk’s cell, there is nothii^g extraordinaiy 
in a potty Indian prince, in a sudden fit of a capricious revulsion of feeUng, or from 
domeHtio discord, or from satiety after overdndttlgence in the pleasures of the world, («) 
or from a naturally religious disposition, forsaking his home and betaking to 
an ascetic life ; and 1 see no reason to reject the united testimony of all Indian writers 
on tlo subject. An invention of the kind is possible, but it is not probably. Certain 
it is that no such invention has been attmnpted in the case of Hdnak, Gum Goviitd, 
Kabir, Chaitanya, and other Idter religious reformeiy .'A India., Religious glory 
was iu their cases so supreme that it could gain nothing by exalted birdt The... 
latter would pale before the former;. not to advert to the shortness of time between 
the death of a and the composition of his Ut^rajdiy to admit of a^ inventioni^ 
irifliog in itself, and involving a question of facti^to be easily made emrrent. 

Leaving out of consideration the eiroumstanees under which i^ya .ohls^ed 
his hermit’s garb as unwortliy of notice his pefegnuntioiis and pupik^ 
didcrent tutors ore perfectly natural. That he should be leosived, with , welcome 
by Vimbisdra of Magadhe, a neighbouring obieftain, whptimif 
of the young hermit’s birih and parentage, is nothui^ exhpwflihi^^^ 
sation between the two, and the promise to beepmA 
ever attain success in his mission, being mep poetiMd 
of the journey from Magadha ftr ' FiUTflTd .cmtfsfnil' '' pdtiliiiihl|^ 
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supernatural. In the present day hermits ar^ passing? from place to place hy hunili <'ds 
and thousands, haUinj' under thf* irietidly shelter of trees when tired, .mil liviiijr 
U])on tlie alms of tlio clurritahle. Nor is there anythinj? cxtraordinmy in .m 
Indian honnit passing some time, say three, four, five, or six years, in ponanoe under 
a tree, liviu;' upon such scanty food us llio neighbours thought fit to bring to him. 
The story of the single plum, the single gram of rice, and tlio absolutu fast, must ol 
oonrse be relegated to the regio!! of poetical hyj>crboIcs. It is doubtful wheflier the 
village maiden, 8uj)ittS, was an historical |)oi‘sonage, or merely the symbol of all those 
who charitably offered their dole.^ t<i the tasting saint, who never bogged for his ; 

probably a symbol for the name appears to bo a generic one, meaning tho ‘ won-bf)rn,’ 
or ‘ the good one ; ’ and tho liolila Viataru, in ono place, gives the narnus of twelve 
maidens (a) who used to give alms to the saint during his six years' medita'ions. 
Abstention from begging is a very cflectlve mothoJ uuiidst unsopiiisticatod villagers 
of bringing in regular supplies of food to a fasting berinit. Tho mithur of this rjsuy' 
well romcuibeis a hermit who, fivo-and-thirty vcors ai>o, catno to a mango toj»e near 
his rosideuco in tho suburbs of Calcutta and devoted a whole year to tho performaiu-o 
of tho most rigorous penances. The d«.'lud *d man u.sed to pass his winter nights seated 
in a tank with water up to ins neck. During summer, for two or threo lumrs every 
day, he hung himself by his fret from th«? branch of a tree and kept -i Imi-iiliig lire 
below, his companion keeping him swinging to prevont the fire £iom .vori-liing him. 
During rainy weather he u,sed to sit in an open plac«3, so that ho ma)- be thoroughly 
drenched. During the whole of tho period neither the hermit nor his disciple ever 
went out to beg, but they got their food regularly huppUeJ them by the people wh*> 
lived around them. Nor is this a solitary instance. It is a timo-honored nistom in 
this country } and there is, therefore, nothing exlriwirdiiiary in a hermit having 
done the like in India two thousand and four hundrtKl years ago. 


The transition from the penance to a different mode of living us also not 
uncommon, and tho resolution to preach a now doctrine may be believed in without 
any stretch of imagination, if we will only reject as fobulous all tho supornatural 
ocourreuccs, the decorations of tho road to tho Bodhiroanda, warfare with tho 
Evil One and his host, the divine visitations and exhortatiims, and the celostml 

t6> Smxlari, (») KuiiWiattFl, (10) UlttTiUiM, (U) JuiUM, (12) aujitUu ’u mordn th. auuiUr 0. s. 
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rojoinngfi which have beoa engvufted on them. In dhost, a petty prinee, tirad oi hatt^ 
betakes to Iho iitu of u religious pupil, then pauee some time, the exact period being 
imniatoriiil, thougli the period assigned is not long, in penance in a retired Tillage^ 
and then assumes the role of tlio teacher of a new doetrine, and thia is tho anm total 
of the historical Buddha as he now ‘‘ stands b^oro us as one the few greid leaders 
of humanity, wlio seem endowed with every virtue and freeJfrMn every fanli”(a) 
The lege nds are duo partly to poetical embelluhinentd, partly to allegories, 
and partly to deliberate ingraftation of ancient stories on the original simple 
to heighten it., impurtanco. The additions were not all made at ono time, but at 
difTeront timts, and umlor different ourcumstanceak Nevertheless they are all of 
very ancient date, lliouen Thsang knew them all in the middle of the seventh 
century : I i IliiMi, iu the beginning of the filtli century, referred to several of ; 
aiul they occur in the Chinese life of Bnddha, which dates from the first century, 
hiren bef -ro the commencement of the Christian era we have some of 'them reinre* 
sente d in frescoes and sculpture. They existed when the olrarob split into 
Nurthem and Southern Buddhism within two hundred years of the saint’s death, 
and the Lalita Vistara, which dates from the third century before Christ, gives 
them all in full detail. 

The story of the assault of Mdra on the saint is obvMmsly on allegory, intended 
to illustrate the influence which the senmona desires exert to subvert tho moral 
instincts of man, or tho strugglo which tho inielleotually’disposed must undergo in 
order to overcome all the cravings of thmr passions and rise above all oaroality. 
It is the counterpart of iho Vedio allegory of the ^i|(an of ^ 4 p>d 8 and the demons, 
the moral and reli(pouB faculties and tho hast of the flesh. It occurs in some lortt 
ur other in all the leading systems of reli^n. It was evidently ennent at 
an early period iu the history of Buddha, as it ooeorsini the Gdtbd portion of the 
Lalitn Vistara. Perhaps it was originally accepted as an allegory and no inoio; 
bat, as usual in such cases, the allegory passed into theoonorete^iand the fiudbfd 
accepted it as true history. The <hange took plans.. Ipag before the oommenaih 
ment of tho Christian ora, as in the Ajanid caves we have a flmoa panting, irindi 
IS most probably about i},000 yoaw old, in wbidi.tlw. story 
(See Plate 11.) The saint is represehied seated on a tbvone.midisr %. btes^ with hfioa' 
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to his right hraiidhihitig a big sword, and a ht».st ol imps and hobgoblins 
attacking him irom all sides. Tlic daughters of MAi-a are represented <standing in 
front of the throne. The monster forms shown in the picture are not nutnrrtjiis, nor 
always in keeping with the Lalita Vistara doseription, but there is no doubt of 
the whole being a pictorial representation of tlio story. The idott.s are In some 
respects contemptible, and the attempt on the part of onu of the monsters to frighten 
the saint by showring the white of his eyes by turning the oyelidls peculiarly puorilo. 
Time and, possibly, inimical hands liavo very much injured tlio fresco, and largo 
portions of it havo been oblitoratcd. But such as Iho picturo is it is intcrcsUng 
as affording a tangible evidence ol the antiquity of the story. 

It is obvious that tlio stoiy of tho warfare botwcLMi good and evil was iK^rroAvcd 
by the Buddhists from tho Hindus, for in its essential elements it is nothing hut 
what suggested the wars of tho Devas and tho Asuras. In its modifiial form, as 
given in the Buddhist books, it occurs in tho later w’orks on Yoga and in tho Tanlrns. 
Seated on a corpse in a cremation ground at uiidiilght when a person is ongaged in 
tho perforiuance of tho domoniaoal rite calhul Savu-sndhana for tho actpiiromoiit of 
supernatural powers, ho is, it is said, assailed by aerial spirits, which como lo him in 
the forms of tigers, serpiuits, and hideous monsters, and frighten him iu oAory 
possible way; and should ho stand lirm against them and givo no uttentiou to their 
doings and sayings, he is sure to accomplish his objects: otherwise he fails. In 
other forms of Yoga the same causes of interruptions am also ap]n'eheudod. Uui in 
the lost transition the story has lost its allegorical character. It is no l<mg(<r M-tra 
that assails, but demi-gods, instigated by Indrn, who wish to put to tost the fixity of 
purpose of the person engaged in tho performance of a Yoga, and tho namo given to 
it is Vibhmkdf or * frightening.’ 

Sanskrit Buddhist literature does not afford us any cluo to tho exact spots 
where the different events described in tho above narrative took place. Fa Ilian 
gives the bearings and distances of some of the places ; but his account of Buddha 
Gay4 is oxcoodingly brief, and in some instances manifostly inaoourato. Hiuueu 
Thsang, however, makes some amends for the shortcomings of his prodccossor. Uis 
itinerary is written in considerable detail, and, but for the absence of moasurud 
distanees in some oases, would have left nothing to bo desired, except plates. 1 ho 
he givM are generally correct. He notices, too, several incidents in tho life 

‘ H 2 
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of the gniiit whi'.-h find no place in the narratire of the Lalite Viatanu They hare 
thus llko disadvantage of being less authentie, bat they are mostly fontided ott the 
ATadiinas and other scriptural texts of his creed. Besides, -whether authentic or not, 
tlicy arc so intimately associated vKth the history of Buddhism, and once figured -so 
prominently in connection with the monumental remains of Buddha Qay4, that they 
cannot bo overlooked without sacrificing, at least to a certain extent, the interest of. 
the remains now extant, and of the history of the plaob,^ which forms the theme of 
this essay. 

Leaving the southurn boundary of Gayd, the first object of antiquity which 
Ilioucn Thsang mot with was a stdpa erected to the honour of the birth-place of 
Kdtyapa. This stood to the south-east of the hill of Oay4, m. &e Brahmayoni hill, 
and close by the Nairaujand river. To the south of it, opposite the Prdgbodbi hill, 
now called Mdrd, there were two others at a place where Gayd Kdtyapa and Nadi 
KAtyapa had performed a sacrifice (9^^) when they were Hindns. 

Crossing the river at this place, the pilgrim came to the Prdgbodhi hill, and 
there he noticed certain monuments which do not come within the scope of this 
essay. Travelling thence from 40 to 60 H (about 8 miles) to the soutii-west, he 
arrived at the foot of the Tree of Knowledge. The tree was snnonnded by a 
8ub.stautial brick wall, very difScult of access. The area enclosed was oblong ; the 
length stretching from the east to the west, and the breadth from the north to the 
south. The principal entrance to this enclosure, comprisbg a dreoit of 500 paces, or 
1,250 feet, t.e. about 850 by 275 feet, was from the east, freing the rirer. The 
soutljem gate had near it a large basin of water, covered with fioWeis. The western 
guto was particularly strong and difficult of access, and the north one eommuni* 
cated with a large convent. Over every part of the gronnd surrounded by the 
wall there were sacred monuments of all kinds,— either stfipas (tnmnJi) or vih&ras 
(lemplus). Kings, ministers, and great personages from all parts of the JambudvipO) 
who had respectfully received the doctrine winch bad been beqneadted by Buddba, 
hud constructed tham to preserve his memmry ” (p. 460). Their number wasimmeiUKi, 
and the pilgrim felt it too difficult to describe them. He aeeordiiigiy temnrked »— 

‘ Dam Vinterimr dei man deVarbre de VinteU^snMf frs memMMifr loerdl kt 

ana lex aitfrei ; U serait trla-4i§ieile de Ue eiter foue** (p. 477). Outride of tfaik ttodmito, 
withiu a circuit of ten K, or nearly two miles round the Tree ol Simwled^ . 
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sacred monuments were also so numerous that ho could not oito them all ; — ' A 
environ dix U au midi de Varbre de I'inieliiffenee, lea vimuments aacris sont tcUrment 
nomireux, qu'U aeraU difficile de lea citer tons ” (p. 402). lie has nuverthuloss noticed 
a gpreat number, most proliably all the more important ones, and 1 shall here 
attempt a synopsis of his narrative, illustrating it with a rough sketch (Plato 111), 
showing the probable sites of the monuments scon by the pilgrim. Thu iiumlHirs 
given in the text correspond with those on the sketch. 

Passing over his account of the Uodhi-treo (No 1) and the Great Temple (No. 2) 
to the east of it, to be noticed in a subsequent chapter, the first monument he describes 
was a convent (No. 3). It was situated to the nortlt of the tree, and there Buddha 
used to promenade for exorcise. It was a massive structure of brick (p. 470), and to 
the north of that spot there was placed, in the centru of a stately temple (No. 4), a 
large flag of stone and an imago of Buddha wnth liis eyes uplifted, to commomoruto 
that part of his career in which ho, for seven days, watched the Tree of Knowledge 
without turning his eyes for a single instant. At a short distance to the west of the 
tree there was a large temple with an imago of Buddha in brass, covered with the 
rarest and most precious ornaments (No. 5). The saint was represented standing 
and looking towards the oast. Under the statue thero was a flag of bluo-culourod 
stone with wonderful veins and of oxtraurdinary character. When the Budhisattva 
was about to attain his perfection, the god Brahmi had built for him a magnificent 
palaoe with seven precious materials, and Indra built a seat with similar materials, 
and this stone was a relic of those structures ; the pilgrim adding with characteristic 
naXveti, “ during the immense interval which separates us from the saint, the precious 
stones have changed into ordinary stones ” (p. 472). 

At a short distance to the south of the tree there was a Ktfil)a 100 feet high, 
which had been built by King ASoka (No. 6). To the north-east of it thero was 
another (No. 7), which marked the spot where the Bodhisattva had obtained from a 
grass-cutter some grass for his seat on the Bodhimanda (p. 472). It was in the 
neighbourhood of this spot that Bodhisattva beheld some blue birds {nUakoiffha) and 
p herd of deer, which presaged the success of his undertaking, (a) 

(•)'ni0 saaSosfAa is to tlUa dny hold by tbe Hindos to be a Urd of good omen, end on the buit day of the 
Xhiigt-pUl# jK gMM»f Jl y tot ino— to Hy «iray aa an auapbaoiM bign. The ia not ao held by the Hindua, 
but it hM beau ways a taVoarite in harmitagea. The prseaooe of the figure of door on the throne of Buddha in 
gfU faf dl y eiplainaitastadfanttTe of good Inek. ^ 
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To the oast of tlio troo, close by the highway, there was a stdpa (^o, 8), whitdi . 
ntarkcil tho spot whence MAru twice ossaUed the groat semt : once tempting him 
with tlie oiler ot universal sovereignty, and at another time deputing his dau^ters 
to display their charms to seduce the saint, for which fault they were metamor* 

phosed into vld hags, (o) 

In the centre of a vihdra (No. 6) situated to the north-west of the tree there was 
a statne of Kj'is} opa Buddha. As the saint was renowned fyt his divine powers and 
sanctity, thcio ^vas always a great enthusiasm. It is said, in the words of the ancients, 
tliat if a man animated by sincere faith, walks seven times round this statue^ he 
obtains, uhorover he may bo born, tho knowledge of liis anterior existences (p. 478> 
I’o the north- west of tho last thero were two houses built of bricks (No. 10). 
One was dedicated to the goddess of the earth for her appearance before the saint 
when Mara was overcome, and tho other built by the people to commemorate that act 
ot vii iue (p. 474). At a short distance to the north-west of the wall round the tree 
there was a stdpa (No. 10), called the ‘ Saffron Stdpa ’ (Kutnkuma tMpa), It was about 
40 feet high, and had been dedicated by a merchant who had been saved from 
the penis of the sea by devotion to Buddha (p. 474). 

At il'C south-east angle of the wall, near an Indian fig-tree (ayayrwtta), there 
was a stupa (No. 1 1), and by its side a vihdra containing an image of Buddha in the 
act of receiving the request of Brahmd to turn the wheel of the low. When Buddha 
had obtained tho sacred grass for his seat on the Bodhima^d*, ho walked to tho four 
corners, and the great earth quaked} but when he took his soat under the tree every 
thing bec.amo quiescent. At each of the four corners of the enoiente, within the 
surrounding wall, there was a large stdpa (No. 12) ; and these marked the spots to 

which be had walked on each side (p. 477). 

To tho south-west, beyond tho circuit of the wall, there was an did house belonging 
to tlio two(J) peasant girls who had given a dish of frumenty to the saint (No. 18). 
Near by, where they had dressed tho dish, there was Miother stdpa (No. 1^ $ and 
there was a third (No. 15) whore the saint received the dish of rioe^nilk (p. 477). 

Beyond tho southern gate there was a large tank, about 700 paces, 1,850 
in circuit (No. Ih). Its water was pure and clear like a mirror, and dngmw 


(a) gee Boter p. 86. 
(h) See note, p. 49. 
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(crocodiles ?) and fishes lived in it. It had been excavated by two Brdhman brothcis 
by order o£ the god Mahedvara (p.'477). 

!^urthor on there was another tank (No. 17), and it was the one whiclt 
Indra had excavated with his hands for the saint to wash his clothes and batho 
in. To the west of this tank there was a largo stone (No. 18), which Indra had 
brought from the Snowy Mountain for the saint to spread his clothes upon to dry 
(p. 478). 

Nearby the last there is a stiipa where Buddha dried his clothes (No. 19). 
The remains of this stiipa now form a rubbish mound, which in the revenue survey 
map is called an ‘ old site.’ 

Further on, to the south, near a wood (No. 21), there is a stdpa (No. 20) where 
ho received the clothes from the hands of a poor old woman (a) (p. 478). The wood 
still exists. 

To the east of the tank excavated by Indra, the Lord of the gods, in the 
midst of a wood, there was a tank (No. 22), belonging to the King of Dragons, 
Muchilinda. Its water is of a bluish-black colour, and of a sweet agreeable taste. On 
the west of this tank there is a smell vihdra, where the saint remained in meditation 
for seven days after obtaining the perfect knowledge (p. 478). 

On the cast of this ancient tank there was the dwelling of the dragon (No 23). 
The place is now called Muchdrim, evidently a corruption of Muchilinda. 

> In the midst of a wood, to the east of the tank of Muchilinda, there is a vihdra 
with a statue of Buddha, represented as very thin and emaciated (No. 24). Close by 
this there is a spot, about 70 paces long, where the saint used to promenade for 
exercise (p. 479). 

To the south and north (sic in text) of the last there is a pipal-treo (No. 2ri), where 
the saint performed his sixyears’ austerities along with his five companions (the name 
of one of them was Ajfikta Kaundinya). The oil from the fruit of this tree, mixed 
with offerings to the statues, cares diverse maladies. CSose by this tree there was a 
stfipa raised by the five companions (p. 470); 

To the south-east of the last there was a stfipa on a spot from which the' saint 
went to the river lor his bath (No. 26). 

— ^ , 

(a) The Lalito VhStM MpfawMflM vmmb hy s ooipw. tSke SS. Om of Um AvidBius supporto th« atete- 
nmtt of Hieots TfajfWg. 
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Near by tliii) place there is a stdpa (No. 27 ), where a householder gave the saint 
homo jiioal and parched grain, and further on another, (No. 28) whore two merehaoto 
pK'suntod to tin' saint some parched grain and meal (a). They were passing by the 
foro-st. and, being apprised by the spirit of the forest that the Master of the Ago was 
iiiinu rscd in meditation fur 49 days without food, came forward and offered the food, 
which was graciously accepted. By the side of this place, where the merohants offered 
the meal, there is a stdpa. This is the spot where the kings of the sky gave 
alms-bowls to Buddha. When the revered of the age was offered the meal, ho asked 
in what he was to receive it. At this moment the four kings of the sky came from 
the four sides of tho world, bringing each a golden vase, which they offered him. 
Tho revered of the age remained silent, and expressed no wish to receive them. 
He thought within himself, since 1 have quitted my home it is not proper that 
T «:hould use such vases. Tho four kings of the sky put aside the golden vases mid 
offered those ol silver. They then offered vases of rock-crystal, of lapis-lazuli, 
of cornelian, of amber, of tuby, &c. When the revered of the ago would iibt 
look at thorn, nor receive any of them, those kings returned to their palaces, and 
each brought a v ase of stone. Those vases were of a violet colour and transparent. 
Tie. kings submitted their now offerings to the Buddha. As the revered of tho 
age bad refused tho former vasos, he accepted tho latter (p. 481. c.f.). 

Close by tho side of the place where tho four kings of the sky had offered the 
vasus, there is a stdpa (No. 20). It was at this place that the Buddha had explained 
the law to his mother. 

By the side of the last, on the bank of a dry tank, there is a stdpa (No. 30). 
Ji marks the spot where Buddha displayed some wonderful miracles and converted 
many persons. 

By the side of the last there was another, which commemorated the conversion 
i>f Urnvilvd Kddyapa and his two brothers along with a thouswd disciples (No. 31). 
At this time five hundred disciples of Urnvilvd Kdtyspa felt a desire to receive 
tlie law, and thereupon the Lord pronounced the memorable .admonitims,-— *‘*0804 
away your vestments of deer sldn and give up all your utmisils of fire-worship.** 
Thereupon all the Brdhmans saluted the lord with great respect| and oast into the 
waters of the Nairanjand all their objects of wordiip. Nadf E&l^pa and his 


(v) Honey sad migtr, seoerding to Uw lalila Tiitsis. 8oo p. 4|. 
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disciples, .seoinp: ihc sacrificial vasos floatinp: oi» tliu water, und t1i«' '’omtnet of bis 
eldest brother, Hkcw'ise cast tli- ir robes and assimicd the luoiiasti'c n-hro-i'oloar. 
Gayd KA'Syapa followed the oxatn]»lo of his elder, and accepted the new taitli in tiv 
company of his two hundred disciples (ji. 48-‘t). 

To the northovest of the last fliere is a stdpa (No. 82). Tins murks Uiespot 
where ihe Tath.igata overcame the liio-dragon. When the sago was about to « i)iiv«Tt 
tho tliree brothers and cause tlu' de.st ruction of the .snerifieial artieloH, he stopped 


at the house of the dragon, whieh bognii, a minute after, to vomit foith volumes of 
flame and smoke. Tho sage absoiiied himself iu a fit of wwjib/A/, and tlii' liouho 
was enveloped in fire. The llrtilmmna dreaded much that he woidd perish 
In tho conflagration, and raised deep lamentations of pity, lirevilvd Kiidyapa 


thus addressed his disciples What you have seen is certainly not the work of an 
incendiary: I am sure it is the ^ramuna, who is conquering tho fire-dragon ’(p. 4S4) 
Tho sago locked the fire-dragon in his alms-bowl, and on the following 


morning preached to, and converied, tho disciples of 
On the side of tho last was a stiipa (No. 38), 


the hereiies (p. 4S5). 
where five humired 


J’ratyeka 


Buddhas had obtained nitrdifn. 

To the south of tho tank of MneUilinda there is a stiliia (No. 3tl, winch marks 
the place where the saint, after converting tho KA^yapa brothers, wus covered by 
volumes of cloud and rain. Ka6yapa, fearing that the honourable of tbe age tNOuhl 
be carried away by an inumlation, procured a boat for bis rescue. Tho honourable 
of tho age, however, accepted not the succour, but walked on tbo water as on /.rra 
Jlma. While he was walking in the middle of tho current, the waters separated 
wide apart, and gave him way. KAfiyapa bore testimony to this miracle fp. 483). 

Two or throe « beyond tho eastern gate of tho eiiclnsuro ono sees tho houso 
of the blind dragon (No. 35). This dragon, having accumulated in himself tbe evil 
deed...! h» fomier »i»t.noo., wa. mode Wind by way of punUbment Tatbdgatn. 
hnWng qaittod lh« Prdgbodhi HUl, »hcn prncoodtaR to tho Tr<» of IntelU^nco, 
paacd by thi« bou«>. Tho oyo« of tho dragon wore then oomplotely do.od to t .0 

impresalon of light. When tho dragon taw Uio sago pacing by, ho «ud < t o„ 

ofL.dl».hunt.»i.y. you «. about to obtain tho falln,^ of knowlorlgo. It » 

now for a long tim. that n.y .y». har. l«on plunged m darknp O. tho 

Z^. who L appoarod on oartb, n.y .y» h.ro «nldonly fallon on «.mo. 

wiUhav. appoarod on oarth, 
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J shall liavc alroatly obtained my day, Man of boundless humanity! since you have 

arrived hero luy eyes liavo suddouly been opened : it is hence that I have pereoived 

* 

your approach. You will soon be a Buddha” (p. 486). This story does not occur 
in thu Lalita Vistara, nor is there any mention in it of Buddha’s having gone to 
the Pnighodhi Hill after his hexannual penance. 

On the side of tho eastern gate of the enclosure, whgre the king of the demons 
essayed to frighten the Bodhisattva, there is a stdpa (No. 3d). In eoimection with it 
the Chinese pilgrim gives a brief account of the circumstances noticed above. 

On a side, at a short distance, there arc two stdpas : one built by ^akra Devendra 
(No. 37), and the other by Brahmd (No. 38). 

Beyond tho western gate of the enclosure thero was a convent, called Mahi> 
bodhi Sanghdntma (No. 39). It had been built by tho first sovereign of the 
kingdom of Ceylon. This edifice had six halls, belvederes, and three^storeyed 
pavilions, and a surrounding wall 34 feet high. It was constructed with admirable 
art, and decorated u ith marvellous pictures. The image of Buddha in it was cast 
in gold and silver, and all its ornaments wore covered with precious stones. The 
stupa-s within tlic enclosure were of grand proportions, and richly decorated. They 
held tlie relics of Buddha. Some held his bones, which wore thick as the joints of 
the hand. They were lustrous, of a pure white colour, and completely transparent. 
The relics of his flesh are as big pearls, and of a pinkish*blne colour. Evmry year, 
on the day of the full-moon, when the Tathdgata had performed divine prodigies; 
these relics are shown to the multitude. Sometimes they ap^r in great brilliance, 
and B)roetimes buried in masses of flowers. The monks of this convent, who 
number below a thousand, study tho doctrine of the school of the Arya«sthavira% 
which belongs to the school of the Great Translation. „Tbey observe with great 
respect tho rules of discipline, and are noted for the purity of tiieir coaduot In 
•lays of yore the kingdom of Ceylon, ]urhioh Ijes in the middle of the sea, had a- 
king who had sincere faith in tho law of Buddha; and this faitl^ wav natural in him,. 
lie had a younger brother, who quitted tlie family. Burning with lava for the 
monuments sacred to Buddha, he afterwards como to the shoves . of India end lodged 
in the convents ; but over the earth he had travelled he found nothii^ Vnrqpg iQOapt 
in a frontier countty At last he revisited his native coontry, and, thvoOj^ hil 
intercession, the king caused the convent to be built. 
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^RCBlTBCTCrJUL XT BrDl>HA (JAYA—JiCfNa oF OLD TKMPLKA-VOUND FOIIMKP Bt TITlfll-^FMrilt T » BA 

UXVl'— TBMPLE OF VAOl^ViKi PKV I — CONIilTlON OH MorBTD iN ISRl- “KX( AV 4 TIOX IIV MAJOB MKAD - 1, Ki»!‘ M>- 
PIAN8 «iY OEMIKAL Cl>NMN(iirAll - DEMuMriOBii HE fUL «USMG»K KAIIUSMT IN 1877— BKH norNPAliY 
WALL* ITS DkCOBATIONF AAD 0.\ n WAYS -LBV RL OI> TUK CnCUT-VARD — A RYTALI. TBMPLJS- TUB YIHAVAOP 
CONrEMPLAlJOy“-»EVBlLAt MASONBi TOSIMS— SAM il>HS— ASOKA Ji RAIMNO OBAMTH PLINTlf BXi’KNT OF 
agora's BA1LT8G— abba W'lTlTTX TM K HAILINil — I'ELLS ON TUB BAST SIDK---ORKAT TKMPLK — ITfi n»K8TBCl7' 
riON - ITS BOUTHEBN PAVADB— ITS IMNNAt IJi- ITS y(»«THJ-:»N, WLSTRUX, AND BlSTKRN FAVADKS SaXCTI'M AM> 
ITS PBESUHNfi UIVINITV kKOOND-STOBIIV BOOM " TJIIKD STOBIV BOOM —THK IRRHArc, SnifTIt VI OB- Tilt: 
TBBRACE, NORTH SIDE “TJIK TKlIHAnj, EAST SIDE- POBiH— PAVILION OoHNBB PA VIlloNs-YHE TKURArH 
ON THE M'RST RIDE— fiODHI TBEr. - ITS PLATIOBM— ITS IIISTOBV — IH-^DnAPAD— ABOIIKD <TiBKIlH>B MaTVBUI.S 
OF BUILD! NO, BRICKS, C LaY CEMENT, LIME CKMENT, WOOD, STOKE, METAL- STYLE OK UI’IMUNO - TUB 
ABCUBS— TUSIU NUMliBA— OPINION R BSOABDINO TUEIB AOB— ART DISPI AVED IN TUK BM.) DINO Oir T|IK 
TEMPLE— BI DDHOIaR TAl. 


Ok the several monumenta noticed at the close of the lout chapter, thoro iet onlj' ono 
now extant to attoat to the accuracy of Ilioucii Thisang'a Ktatemcnts. It ia n large 
brick-built temple, standing at the north-east corner of the village of Mastipur 
TdrAdt, close by the boundary lino botwocii that villago and llnddha Gayd. 
When seen by Hiouen Thsang it was surrounded by an onclo.siiig wall, and 
bad several temples, stdpas, and motiastcries about it. How many of tbo latter wore 
in «itu in the year 1305 A.C., when a Burmese Embassy visited the place, wo knew 
not; but at the beginning of this century Buchanun-llamilton found them all reduced 
to amorphous heaps, except the one under notice, which I shall call tho Great Temple. 
It was then in a dilapidated, • ruinous condition, uncared for and deserted. Tho 
ruins around this Great Temple, in tho time of Buchanan-Hamilton, ftrmod a high 
uneven terrace or mound, covering an area of 800 x 480 feet. 

Formerly this mound was continuous with, and formed a part of, the large 
mound noticed in Chapter I (p. 2) ; but having since 
been cut across by the village road to EohlurA, it 
has been cpmpletely detached from iA Its unevenness is due partly to hollows 

■ i2 
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marking the sites of the court-yards of andeot monaatiidM ittid 'tMnidea^> «ad- 
partly to tronches out for exoavatiag bricka from old fbnmdatbns. On the' wtfei.iattd' 
tho south sides ports of it hare been levelled atad btou^t.tti^ cidtivatioii. 0|ii 
the east, at one time the mound abutted on the trunk road to Oalouttej but parts of 
it have latterly been cleared for building sites, and its boundasy line has been 
thrown back about a hundred foet to the west. A nafr^- path along its middle 
marked the site of the road which led to the oourt^yardf of the Great Temple. 
The road was originally cormed by a vaulted roof extending as frr as the bank 
of the Liliijdn, but only a few feet of it, at the western end, was wstfo aithe 
beginning of this century. The court-yard was .open only in front of the temple^ 
and covered a small area having a stone pavilion in the centre, and four small 
tombs. Thus the mound was uninterrupted all round, and endoied a patch of 
low land of the form of the letter T| tlm upright stem of which, was represented 
by the road, and the top line by the court-yard. 

When the mound was ’ first brought to this oondilion is not known, but 

at the beg^ning of the last century it was very 
much in the same state in which it was found by 

Buebanan-Haroilton ; for it was about tiiat time that one of the abbots of. 

the monastery cleared a portion of the north-east corner of it for a cemetery, and 
appropriated to Hindu Wuage an ancient tj^mple sfoading mght on the mound. 
This temple is situated close to the Great Temple^ and in styfo is a miniature 
representation of it. It has been built with bripks of the same nae and make as 
we find in the Great Temple, and cemented with clay. Originally . it . 
1 think, two-storeyed j of which the lower storey lies buried in the. monn4ilrat 
I did not excavate round the base of it to ascertain , the fact . The poi;k<^.now 
visible measures 36 feet 6 inches in height on n bnse d. Id. ibet .9 inebee' 

by 15 feet 3 indies. The chamber inside is 6 leet.<8 fbclici 

inches by 1 1 foet Ji inches, having a vaulted zoo^g fiwmd 'of n 
arch. It was probably plastered in the san» way 
the plastering hu since entirely peeled o£ It was not ^ 

presiding divinity is Tird Devi, but "the imaj^ wbi^ 

Buehsnan-i^milton, "in place of having ''' * 


hideous of the female destructive powers, repieienti 
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on a tbfoiid aupportcd by seven Buddhas. ’(a) Tho imago waa (ivuiyntlj' dup o^l^ 
of tho mound, and is that of PadmapAni, ono of tho principal BodhUattvus, holding 
in his loft liand a lotus-stalk witb a fully blown lotus on its top, and having a rampant 
lion by his side. The figures on tho throne aro not of Buddhas, nor of sujtporters of 
tho throne, but of pious ascetics. (Plato XX, Fig, 1 .) The appearanoo, stylo, and make 
of the temple, leave no doubt in my mind of its having boon built at an early ago, 
and being one of the several minor toinploM noticed by Hiouen Thsaug. Tlio 
Mahants of tho last century erected sovoral buildings, but tliey never attempted 
anything like the reproduction of the old style ; and, judging from what they have 
left behind, were not capable of doing any work of tho kind. Tho tempio 
stood there deserted, forsaken, and dilapidated, and they appropriated it to their own 
uso by giving it and its presiding image new names. In doing so they did not even 
take the trouble to change the imago, or bring to light the inhumed portion of tho 
temple by removing tho rubbish around its base, it should bo added, howov»*r, that 
ono of the Tdntric divinities of tho Buddhists is named Tdri'i, and there is nothing to 
show that the temple was not originally dcsigued fur that divinity. In either caso it 
affords a curious instance of confounding of tho sexes. But human credulity in 
religious matters is so ovorjiowering that it is enougli to blindfold people's eyes oven to 
. the extent of rendering them unfit to moi-k the dKTerencos between mule and female 
figures. In tho two Gay&s I havo mot with at least a dbzen instances of this kind. 

In front of the last, and at a distance of about 150 foot, there is a second 

temploi also built by a Mahant, but of a vor\'^ n.odcist 
Vigdrtri Devi's Temiile. , , , , i , 

character, comprising two square cbambisrs, the front 

one of which never hod a roof, and neither any plastering, except <m the 

Romice of tho inner chamber. Tho presiding divinity of the sanctum is known 

by the name of Vdgfdvarf Devi, the goddess of speech ; but, os in tho last case, tho 

image placed in it was dog from the ruins, and in its new name no attention has been 

pud to its sex, as it represents an armed male” {b). The figure is that of Vajra- 

seated on a throne ; he has one foot bent across on the^seat, ^ and the other 

(«) ‘TnuutctiooA Adstio Soddjr,' 1. p. 4S. In tlu «Taatn rtn* th* saddsw it dewribni m • 
Aofti Usa-^lnn^MDOiMdjfttste«-lookisg hmdt, wi^ Iceg pwttad Mr, .itMdiag m • oorpM widi the risbt leot 

pWtejSSi^mflweliH^lMiUnglSsdty.ndlldidfogsbn^ slotu » pletter wmtdiasg kwi»B kow. 

StoklWRS«»deit7iwps«tf,iMfma7te4tt«rajWti^ 
is tot di|Mb ’fiStaeat fRH flat of: 
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hanging down and resting on a falMdowit btiu. Th« dumd ,of tdu> figfiun 
holds an uplifted sword, and the left a )k>tiui->talk. On the head of tha. fipufo 
there was a small image of Baddha, bnt it baa been broken o£ Oo eatdi aide ol 
the £gui‘c thero ia, on the background, a miniature Ghaitya, (Hato X^XIfr 
lig. 2.) The front room containa in its centre a circular riab of ehleiite 6 Ipet 9 
Inches in diameter and 6 inches inthickneas, carved in a oomplioated myatio pattern, 
(PlateXLIlI, fig. 4.) It will be deacribed in detsiil lurthiBr oA ' 

The north-east, the south, and the west aides of tiie mound were studded* with 
huts ; but the north side was perfectly unoecuined. The endosure round the building 
was found by General Cunningham, when he visited theplaoe in 1861<6I^ to be very 
much in that state, as shown on the ground-plan attached to hiii first report, and 
reproduced on a reduced scale on Plate IV, except the pillars and tha plinth, whtdi 
were then not visible. 


In 1864 Major Mead was employed by Government, on the recommends 

ation of Gmieral Oauningham, io carry on excavatione 
Major Mead a excaTtiiona. po^ind the temple, and then the pliudi afid* the pillars 

were first brought to light. The results arrived at by Major Mead have been 
thus summarised by him : ** On the north and west fronts' I fCbnd that the 
external walls of tho platform were modem, and apparmidy not fbudded on the 
original 8<did ground, but iii the mud soil whidi has eoenmulated. 

“ In front of tho temple I found that the conrt-yaril was paved' with' a granift^ 
floor 84 feet in width,' and the whole length of the (eastern) front 6f the templ^ 
which terminates under a cut-stone moulded plinth, wUdi no doubt carried some sort 
of ornament td fence dividing off this inner court from the .exterior (see basalt .plmdi 
in the accompanying plan, Plate IV, plan No. 1. (The 84 feet must ha aeasund 
from tho doorway of tho entrance hall B, as the a^th of ^vement .froa the astiwi' 
outer walls of N.N. is only 17 foot from the basalt plinth. The'^gfiHdta phvieaitti 
also extends beyond this plinth as far as the bru^aiahway a^butadlo Aaiirf 
SiiiJia Sauvira.) • ' . ' /*' 

“ Tho eastern external trench running in fronted Aaavohway fraa spttt^ta 
yielded a considerable quantity of masonr^w sifa, and large wuhhca ^ 
carved model sttipas, of which some hundsad* 
by our excavations. I consequently ailaiged 'ihe 
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width, and endeavoured to trace these walls, which turned out to bo tho lowcj 
portions of four small single cell temples or shrines, tho upper portions of whicli 
are gone. In one of tho most complete, the stone door-frame of which still stands, 
we found in place, and on its original pedestal, a statue of Buddha in tho usual 
sealed position (perfect, except the head, which is broken off and missing) of mtlior 
more than life-size. On the pedestal of tins figure, and on the base of the statue, 
are two lines of inscription in good order. * * Hero we found a bronze bell 

of nearly hemispherical shape, about 10 inches in diameter. Had part of some 
bronze ornament, representing, I fancy, the head of a peacock. 

Of the foul' internal trenches, that along tho southern fimo of tho temple has 
been excavated. It has exposed the southern basement of tho temple, w’hich is 
singularly perfect and handsome, although entirely in plaster. * * Here wo 
obtained the corroded remains of two or three small bronze trumpets, * * and 
about 38 feet from the south-west oornor .of Uio temple this trench disclosed n 
broken pillar and rail of what in your instructions you term tho Bhuddhist railing. 

« On seeing this 1 decided * * to take the internal western trench along 
tho line of this railing, and doing so, 1 found the railing still all along in place, 
except that every post had been broken oS just above the insertion of tho lowest 
rail, save only the two at an opening in the middle opposite tho holy peepul tree. 
The two pillars standing are nearly perfect, with canring on two adjacunt sides in 
view of the dsoal mortice holes” (a). 

1 visited the place, on the invitation of Major Mead, at tho close of 1863, 

and during the few hours 1 was at tho place 
OuaBughnaiplMM. j prepared a rough ground-plan which appeared 

in the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (4). It was, however, not so 
aa those whidli have been prepared by General Cunningham, particularly the one 
made •ft**** a second .visit to th6 place in 1671, and with Major Mead’s working plans 
before ^him(c). Both his [dani I reproduce for the sake of easy reference and 
compariMm. (Plate IV, plans Nos. 1 & 2.) The Generid’s first plan was, I presume, 
^uced aftes the oompletiou of Major Mead’s excavations, if. four years after the 

t T- 1 - ■ ■ 1 l‘ . ‘ ' ■ ' " r* ***'’**'' " *’ ' .ng rjinr- - 1- 

(a) AyiA OsBBfatgbuB'i AseheologUal Suftsp B«pori,JLtri pp. 87.88. 

^ YAiXxxm*f.m. • • 

. iiaht ilsMlXy.. 
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Qenerarit report waa written and puMiahed in tilt . jounud of tiie> 

Bengal, aa otbexTiiae the indioationa of the sitea of tiie^U|H9tni . 

inexplicable. The aeeond ia defeetivo, aa it omita the andent aroHway and tile inodivb 
aam^dbs which existed in 1861, and still exist, and oonld notiuiiredisafipitaiidiif^ 

It is erroneous, too, as it repre^nta at the south-east oomev H the tempit a flight ^ 
stops which did not exist at the time, and never could hafe exjated. I 
place reiy carefully, but cpqld find no. trace whatever Sf|he gn)aiid.hefi 9 re the 
wail of the terrace ever having home the end of a atairoase^ The .widlUael^ 
decayed, is still in such a state of preservation as to leave no. doubt in one^s imiifi* 
about its ago. It ia decorated with plinth mouldings, nichea flanled with atiabhed ' 
columns, and a friexe formed of garlands pendant fieom lion-heads, which we' tite 
uuntinaations and exact counterparts of similar ornaments on tiie south side.* 
plastering on the ornaments bore unmistakeable marks of haring been ■ repitired as 
often as the other parts, and therefore most be of the jame age with ib»«Nst of tiie 
building. I peeled off the plaster in several places, wid pulled out soese of the hrioks 
of the wall, but could nowhere see any sign of the wall ever having bewi perforated 
for the admission of a flight of steps. It is impossible to believe that after the Removal 
of the steps tiio wall was repaired and restored to its original eohditiosi, and the gradual 
degeneracy of the ornaments produoed by repeated coats of plaster ires imitated at 
thetipoie of closing the perforation ; and it would be vain to tqMdulate on whsit 
existed before the terraco as itnow stands was built, Qeneial Connanghaitt doeshdt ^ 
represent the stairs in bis first pUm, but bas in its place, the brokenietump ol-n .irallj 
which 1 have no reason to beliere ever existed ; certainly time was no tiiw0 of 
when 1 visited the place in 1863, and i^n in September, lastn Ilbme]|!^l}ill!ii1l|j^ 
on the left side have been . drawn to preserve tlii^ relative .lynifoetry of 
Unquestionably ancient Indian builders were very particuUr.ia 4iKfoie^pitMfr:h«t 
as the stairs on the right side did not forint an . elwadht ' in tI;pLOi%h^ 


builder of the twraco, its countarpart on the loft Was flat at oB JUiriMb' ' 
its stylo,— so modOTu and so unlik^evet^bing elM ah^ l^ 

of the Uth century, or in the last Cfiftuiy .by .oOO of 
to provide an easy passage for 
tree, without subjecting .tiiffio. to eotor. 
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not bj the arduteot of the temple. The bnilder of the new stairs did not at 
•11 tronMe himself ebont S 3 rmmoti 7 and style, And the assumption of a stairs on 
sosthetio grounds appears to me, therefore, to be nncalled for and inadmissible. At 
the spot where General Cunningham located the end of the stairs there is a figure of 
Padmapd^i/^^iaoed under the shelter of a plnm*tree growing on the ruined wall. 
The modem name of this figure is Sdvitri DeW, the wife of the sun-god. (Plate 
XXXII, fig. 3.) It affords another instance of the confounding of the sexes. The 
present abbot of the Monastery has laid the foundation of a small temple over this 
figure. 

The outer wall, marked W., on the north side, is said by General Cunninghaih 
VO be a modem addition, built right against the old wall. This remark, however, is 
only partially correct. The plinth and the foundations are old, and only the supers 
structure is new. The angles in the walls diown at the south-west and the north- 
west comers of the temple are a little out of scale. The breadth of the platform 
on the west side was the same os on the north and the south sides. This has been 


diown by the dotted line put by me on the plan, all beyond that line being 
modem. 

With the fhw exceptions above noted, General Cunningham’s plans are 


ClmgM rrodaoad no«at 
BafawMMMnttaM. 


fair representations of the condition of the ground 
round the Great Temple as seen in 1801, 1863,' and 


1871. Most d the salient points in (ho plans were, however, missing when 
I visited the place in September last. Certain Burmese gentlemen, deputed 
by Bis Majesty the King of Burmah, arrived at Buddha Gay& at the beginning 
of 1877, and with the sanction of the Maliant, who is the present owner of the 
Ghreat Temj^ and the surrounding ground, ctikried on demolitions and excavations 
rosasdthe tsasple whieh in a manner swept «way most of the old lantUmacka. The 
rsmaiasef the vaulted gateway in brant of the temple had been oompletely demolished, 
ai^ the plMe eleared out and levdled. The stone pavilion over the Buddhapad had 
tMendisiiaatled,aiidits maiemds'Oast aiideon a xgbhish mound ata distaaeet. The 
giipdtei^ih bsaide it had been vteaoved. Tlie sites of tbe ofaamBers brought to 
^ bX Mijot Mead badbm elteaed oat. I^e drabi pipe and gsrgoyie which 
tipilli^tlal^ Ihe ifoafidatiohs 
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excavatod for bricks, and filled np with rabbish. The revetment wall ronfid 
the sacred Bodhi tree had been rebuilt on a diffwent fbnadkdon on the weei The 
plaster ornaments on the interior fiacing of the amotoary had been 
off and covered with a coat of plain atuooOi and an arha of 350 feet 230 feet 
levelled and surrounded by a new walL Tt is mnoh to be regretted ^at the 
attention of the authorities was not drawn to the subject when the Burmese 
gentlemen first came to the place, and no means were^dfrised to regulate and 
control their action. Had this been done, advantage might have been taken of 
thoir excavations to trace and identify most of those temples, topes, and other 
structures mentioned in Buddhist writings and in the travels of riie Ob in m 
pilgrim, and thereby to throw mo^ new light on the history of Buddhism and of 
Buddha. This opportunity has now been lostT The Burmese gentlemen were 
doubtless very pious and enthusiastio in the cause of thrir religion, bnt they were 
working on no systematic or traditional plan. They were ignorant of the true history 
of their faith, and perfectly innocent of all knowledge of architecture and the require* 
ments of archteology and history; and the mischief tiioy have done by their n>i« . 
directed zeal has been serious. 

The appearance of the place, as seen' by me in September last, is shown 
Additiw. «,d amd, » V. The parts shaded by wavy lines wwe stUl 

by. rubbish heops, which had. not then been 
touched by the Burmese gentlemen. Within these sonrounding hei^ of mtdnah 
is shown the enclosing wall (a e) built by them. It measures internally 386 feet 
from east to west, and 218 feet 6 inches ficom the tnwth to the sontin It is 
four feet three inches in thickness, and seven feet six inches in beighi At 
the middle of each side there is % gateway, 10 feet 10 inches m breadth, 
flanked by pillars five feet square (l^te XVII): at the epmers these ire also 
similar piUars. The outer face of tiie wall is perfeetly plain, hu^ on the lidei feeing 
the Great Temple on the east, the ttoith*east, and the sOath'eBS^ n row ni niehei hate 
been made for the reception of sculptures which bad been exhnmed feoai fee 
mounds. On the south- west, the wett, and the north^wiMt addes, Ho okhas Jbive been 
attempted; but fragments of carved stones, moatiy frienss festoed ol.fiNGr cg ihna 
tiers of miniature figures of Buddha^ have been built Ut in n Bm idni|g^y|l^ 
length. The total number of niobea exceeds a bmafeed^ fee nldbiC itt 
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lai^geit, to made to contain several large figures. The figuret are more or lots muti- 
laied| but in some cases attempts have been made to restore stucco-made heads and 
hands and feet on stone torsos. The additions are firightfully ugly, and utterly 
incongruous. In front of the pillars of the eastern gate on the inside some alto- 
relievo statues have been placed on slightly raised platforms. 

The gateways on the north, the west, and the south sides open right against 
rubbish mounds; but that on the east side has a cleared broad roadway leading 
to the trunk road to Calcutta ; it has also been provided with a pair of heavy sAl- 
wood doors. 

The rublnsh heaps on the arefi enclosed within these walls have been partly 

Pwient eottrt-yud of the amoved and partly spread out so as to raise the level 
^""**’*‘ of the ground by several feet. The drain-pipe and 

gargoyle, which were noticed by me in 1863, showed exactly the slope and 
level of the court-yard in front of the Great Temple; but as they have been 
removed, • and the position of the granite pavemtot over them considerably 
altered, it is only by secondary evidence that the original level of the court-yard 
can now bo determined. This evidence, however, is not unsatisfactory. None 
will question the frust that when the Great Temple •was built its floor stood abovo 
the level of the court-yard. The reverse, however, now appears to be the case. 
The granite pavement, as now set, stands four feet seven inches abovo the level 
of the pavement of the temple, and steps have been provided for easy descent from 
^e court-yard into the sanctuary. This would show that the level of the court- 
yard has been nused at le^ four feet six inches, and that without providing for 
the difierence which must have existed between the level of the temple-fioor and 
that of the court-yard. Ordinarily the difference between the 'floor of a temple 
and the terraced conrt-yard around it is not great ; and if we take it to have 
been <me foot in the case of thw Great Temple, its court-yard must originally 
have stood five feet six indmi below its present level. And this is exactly what is 
indicated by the evidenea of the. plinth of the temple and of some of the pillars, 
a^ in tUitf of a lAnie railing uduch surrounded it. At first sight tiie {dinth of the 
south dde of the temple .iq^pears . to bet complete^- above ground ae it now stands ; 
butondj[g|^,l 7 its(iade|oametoaseriesof^gitodiiial plidn mouldings carrying 
tho\|3Mi d^HPi to, foqp :foot below the level o| ^e grpund; end the goand thme 

' u 2 
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waa nearly a foot below the level of ibe preeent gianite pavement Thu v<mld 
indicate a ria<* of five feet above tho old level of the eourt-yard. Again, in earijr* 
ingon excavations on the south side along ibe line where the stone nuiliag^cffl* 
ginolly stood, I came upon five pillars m sthi bearing in position, in one instanoe, 
the two lower bars, and in two others ihe lowest bar, of the railing; and the bases of 
the pillars wore five feet three inches below the newly made ground, i,0, six feet three 
inches below the pavement. On the west side 1 found twopiili^ w itiu, and their bases 
were five feet five inches below the ground-level. On the north ride the rail-posts, 
which were diseaterred by Major Mead and left in position, were five feet six inches 
below the level of the ground on that side. These posts are no longer traceable, 
but tho I>linth of tho Great Temple .is on this site buried as deep as on the 
opposite side, showing clearly that the ground has been raised over five feet rix 
inches. Tho slight differences - noticed above on the different tides are due to 
inequalities of the ground-level, and to tho measurements having been made from the 
nearest ground devel, and not" with roferenoe to any fixed datum. 

The area enclosed within the new walls is about two-thirds of the q?ace which 
formed the cnciente of tho enclosure described by Hiouen Thsang (oafe, p. 52), and 
must include the sites of severaiof the temples and stdpas noticed by him. A* those 
structures had either crumbled down by gradual decay, or been knocked down by 
vymiftitl hands, producing the heaps of rubbish which . have now bemi partly 
removed and partly levelled, their foundations must have been *s sfto / and had 
proper care been taken during the progress of the excavations, it would have been 
easy to determine their exact rites. But the opportunitj|)jas been lost The foun- 
dations have been dug out for bricks, and all traces of the ancient buildings bate 
been swept away, except of three. 

The first of the tliree exceptions is a small temple on &e right hand ride of the 
northern gate, close <4>y the wall. Ito spire ^ ^one had 

A *a.»U temple. ^ ^ 

Standing buried in rubbish. Its diamber was a square of Sdieet,^ with wAUa lour fo^ 
thick. The floor of the chamber was five feet above we {Meant gvanndrfovrii and 
this fact induced me to believe that it was built on made earth at a compan* 
tively late date ; but the bricks used lire of the old type|,|^liu^ 
smoothed edges and rides, very like modem one-fo^ 
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building' thin temple, as in other ancient and mediaeral buildings of tluH place, is 
clay, but the bricks being ground down and smoothed to fit on each other very 
accurately, very little of it was needed, and the layers of it, as wo now see them, 
are extremely thin. Wlien first brought to light, the chamber of the temple 
contmned several emved stones lioopcd together, none t» situ, showing that it had 
been forsaken as a place of worship before it was buried under rubbish. 

To the south'West of this temple, at a distance of about 30 feet, there is a 


Vih&nof Co&templstion. 


stylobate about 60 feet long, running from oast to west. 
At first sight I mistook it for a foundation, as its upper 


surface was flush with the ground ; but on digging by its side 1 found the southern 


or outer face of it was moulded into longitudinal bands to the depth of five 


feet, showing clearly that the original level of the ground hero, as every- 
where round the Great Temple, was over five feet lower. The mouldings 
were bold and well developed with plaster. The northern or inner face of the 
stylobate was, as was to bo expected, plain and uuplostcred. On the top of 
this wall I found the bases of four large columns. Two of these had only 


the base-tile or plinth and the torus, one only the base-tile, and the last a portion 
only of the base-tile. The tiles were squares of four feet six inches a side, and six 
inches deep, and the torus with two fiUets 10 inches deep and four feet in diameter. 
All these members were made of stone ashlars, fixed with lime cement and iron 
clamps. On the top of one of the bases there were stone ashlars of the first layer 
of a column. The diameter of this layer was three feet and eight inches ; and with a 


height of eight diameters, the column must have measured twenty nine foot four 
inches. The interoolumnar space was six feet. Between the last two bases there 
was space enough to show that there must have been two more to form a hexastylo 
oolonnaded verandah. The columns would at first sight appear to have forme 
theaouthem facade of a magmfieeut ehaultry, such as are now so often seen, 
though with pUlar. of other designs, in Southern India, and where the Scriptures are 

expounded to large and devout congregation.. The foundations, however, of thrw 

toliAt,UTingl»«a.g ft. wl-ol. •b«.g 

t M tint ascertain its exact aiae,' nor make out whether it waa a ehaultry 
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in the «Bina as that on which, at the time of Hioaen Thaang, stood a Vihdtaj wheaoo' 
Buddha, imuodiately after attaining peilooHoo, is said to have eontugraed to lodE at 
thu rreo of Knowledge for seven days. It may Very reasonal^y be infened, therefore^ 
that the columns belonged to that Yihdra, and formed its southern Tenadah, 
Anyhow, the building was an ancient one^ and of considerable impoxtanoe; though 
of course not of the time of Buddha. 

To the west of the last, I bame upon the foandaitidn% of two waBs running 
from north to south, but I could not ascertain what was the oharactw of the super* 
structure which they sustained. 

To the east of the plinth aforesaid the Burmese workmen brought to light 

three solid masonry mounds with sounded tope, and a 
smali door-like framing on one side. The frames were 
15X 12 inches, and the mounds themselves four feet in height, with a diameter of 
fivo feet. These are evidently tombs over tiie graves of some saintly personages 
whoso names have been lost in oblivion by the lapse of time» 

The space from the *iast of the tombs to the wall on the east has been so 

thoroughly ploughed up for bricks, that no trace of any 
suuidh*. ancient building can be found in it. This remark also 

applies to the whole of the area on the south and the west sides of the 
Great Temple. But close by the eastern gate there is, on tfalb right hand 
side, a peculiarly ugly-looking chamber with four doping roofo, and a high 
plinth, built about the end of the last century, over tiie mortal remains- of tile third 
and the fourth Mahants of the monastery. In theeentre of the chamber there is a 
Hngam, which is daily wordlipped by one of the Sannydsis of the math. IKie 
' building looks like the first attempt to immitedU in briek and mortar aft ordinary 
Indian four-roofed hut, and if the princiide laid down by Ur. Fergussoii about 
calculating the period of transition from woodwork to inaaonty eoidd ha hrou^t 
to bear on this case, the conclusion would be that tim nuumi’a art aauat ha*c be^ft 
introduced into Buddha Oayd in the middle ol the laat^iMiilasy* ^ 

Nearly opposite to the last monument there are^ on the lidt-haiidaidtodtliegalriK 
way; three small buildings in a line](I1ato VI) ; tiro of tlMiW iHfh dopi&g' ropfo aif 
the counterparts of the last, but with very low plintha. Theonirini<fo«fofori«j|!d^^ 
and has in front of it a verandah aoj^Kxrted on nine. frmNddsd. naa^N^- of 
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stone. The westernmost building is tlie samddb of Mahddeva, tlie second, and th«- 
nut that of Chaitan, the third, mahant. The last is called Panclia Pandu, or the temple 
of the five Pd^dft'^a brothers. It contains a standing female figure holding a lotus 
stalk ; six seated figures of Buddha in meditation, with one hand resting on the lap 
and the other stretched on the knee ; and throo standing figures of the same person- 
age — all ranged against tlie wall. This building measures 15x !•!> feet, the other two 
loX 14 feet each. None of these has any architectural pretension or historical value ; 
but the pillars inserted in the verandah of the second were originally the uprights of 
a stone railing set up by the Emperor A^oka round a temple, or a stdpa, which he had 
built on the spot on winch stands the Great Temple. 

The stone rail posts first noticed by General Cunningham (a), and subsequently 

traced in situ by Major Mead (p. 63) have been 
Stone-rtUing itonto. either removed or buried under rubbish. But from 

the few still in position, though under cover, and the ample details preserved 
by General Cunningham, it is not difficult to trace the position they occupied 
round the Groat Temple. On the north and the south they stood at a distance 
of 19 feet six inches from the base of the terrace of the temple. On tho west 

their, distance from the now revetment wall lately built by tho Burmeso gentlemen 

is 10 feet six inches. On the east no trace of a railing has yet been hiuud ; but 
there is no reason to doubt that there was one, which probably stood at tho edge 
of tiio granite pavement in front of the Great Temple, that is, at a distance of 
about 40 feet, or close by the east of the modem Pancha P%du temple. In 
lieu of it, between the first and the second samidhs, Major Mead found a massive 
plinth of basalt which stretched right across from the north to the soutli 
railing (p. 63); but General Cunningham very corrootly thinks that “it must have 
been added many centuries afterwards, as the granite floor on which it stood was 
just two feet above the level of the granite floor of the temple, and of the brick floor 
of the plinth of the surrounding raiUng." (h) This basalt plinth was probably tho 
remains of a stone waU set op by Pur^brahma, king of Magadha, *)on hfter the 
destruction of the Bodhi tree by 6aiitoka. It has since been removed, and tho 
pav ement raised to a height of font feet six inches above the level 

(•) Ardi. Sorr. Report. I. p* 1. 

Ibid, Vol. HI, p. 90- 
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of tho floor of the temple. Oo plate V the aite irhich the roiling had ooeopied 
hoe been indicated by dotted lines, oiid that of tiie basalt plintii by datacdied 
lines. 

The railing was of the usual Bhuddhist type^ (anaed of a series of quachnuagular 

pillars, ranged on a moulded plinth, and bearing three 
lines of elKptieal bats, and a heavy ooping. Some of 
tho rail-posts and rails were of granite, others of sandstenq; but they trere all of 
tho same pattern, and carved and decorated in the same style. ** On the sandstone 
rails," says General Cunningham, as indeed might be expected, the woriemanship 
is smoother, and tho details of the lotus flowers more minute^ than on the granite 
mils. The length of the sandstone rails, 2 feet 10 inohes, is also greater thoi) 
that of tho granite rails, which are only 2 feet 7 Indies long. As granite is a 
stronger material than sandstone, the granite rails ought to have been longer than 
the others. * * * The pillars vary from Ilf to 14 inohes inbreadtii, andastherails 
also vary in length, there is a considerable variation in the intervals, as for instance, 

2 feet 5 inches, 2 feet 7^ inches, 2 feet 9| inches, 2 feet 10 inohes, 2 fret 11^ 
inches, and 3 feet 2 inches’* (a). General Cunningham accounts for these difibrenoes 
by saying, perhaps the difference is rimply due to the diffe^t donors ^ one 
gave bis order to some local masons for granite pillars, another gave his order to 
the masons of a different sandstone quarry, where the lengths of the measores 
may have been slightly different, although the names were the same.” (a) This is, 
however, not in keeping with the conclusion he has elsewhere come to, that the 
rails were erected by tlie Emperor Atoka. I think this oondusion to be fhei^ht one; 
and if so, there could not have been maUy donors to give orders to diflforent 
shops. Besides, the difference is not confined to postsaad rails of different materials ; 
it is observable in different pieces of the same material ; one sandstone bar, now in 
the Indian Museum, measuring 8' 4* in length, and aaothef S'. Tho obvious 
inference would be that, under the droumsionoes, the diffSnenoe is due to ^ 
workmen employed by the Emperor not having been very parlioiihur about 
the size. Indian workmen are even now very iodUlmrent in ffiis respeet, ited 
it is not too much to suppose t^ they were equaUfy if not so, ttra. 
thousand years ago. 


(a) Arcli. Sorr. Btporn TsL ffb 8e4Mti. 
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Tlie lonptii 'If the rails and the breadth of tho posts bcinsf difTorent. j’ is 
Iun.po»t«-thP.r Jmpofcsiblo to calculate tho exact number of rail po-is 

chsraeter which ori'-iually existed round tho Great Teni[>l<!. 

At present there are .S3 pillars atfuehod to the verandah of the Mahua»*N 
residence in tho 'nulh; nine in the verarJah of tho second satniidh ; toi.i- 
in siiu buried on tho south side of the Great Temple, two on tho west mvIc, 
two on the noith, and fragments of throe j)r four lying on the rubbish mound 
r».)und tho temple, making a total ot 52 *jr 6>3. Tljose, however, would not nearly 
suflicti for a coiuploto railing round tho Groat Temple. General Cunitiji;rhuni 
, 5 ays: — “ Takin.r tlic distance of tho twu western pillars from tho wall of tho terrace 
tho correct Hue of the wcetcm railing, and that of the south-east pillars as the 
correct lino of tho southern railing, 1 calculato that there wcrti 37 pillars on each 
of tho north and the south faces, with an outside length of 146 feet, and 12 piiiiiis 
on each half of the western side betw'ceu tho coiner pillar and tho middle f.()ooiij).'. 
This will give an outside breadth of lOH feet, with h total of 94 pillars, of wh:(‘l. 

I have myself seen 4.0. But if, as wo may roasoiuihly suppose, there avhs !i sii'ilhir 
railing and opening on tho eastern side, the number of pillars woul<l be 
increased to 118 , and the whole circuit of tho railing outside would hav,. O 'en 

506 foot (fl)< 

TIiom rwiJts do not quite accord with whot I have atrivcl at. Tho datum .... 
tho aouth aide i« unqueationablo, «> ia that on tho wo»t aWo. TUoto .« no io,vv,n 

,.,.uppo«iibrttl,edi.tanoooftherailinKiromtho roniplo on tho norti. «d„ wm. 
..Jl thm. whot it i. on tho wmth .id. , nnd on tho o»t tho nmrpn .d te- 

•TOnuto poToment n.n>- bo fairly accepted aa tho eite of the rad on la o t. • 

U.. tonqdo with i«torr«,an.«u™ro.75feet 8 inoho. from te norU, a^ 

tho diaJnc. from tho 1»« of tho torroco to the piinU. of tho rmbn^ lm.ng Id teot 

6 inohoa, the total length of tho railing required from north to wmth would j 

t.r rJ 8 inohe. inaido meaaurement, or IIT feel oohede memmrament The 

T , h „rl terrmm ftem cat to weat U 105 foot 3 inch,., m.d tl.e two 
pteaenl length ol th abtent from it. On the caat 

r'dl poala ^ ™ ^ ^ ^ the l»ao of th. porch. Th. tolai 

~ («) Arcli Wrr. Bepor*. Vol. III. ?• I, 
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'Diis Avould give a circuit of 587 feet 4 tnehea instead of 606 feet. Now, 
if tlie average iongtli of rails bo accepted at 2 feet 10 inches, and tho average 
brendtli ot iho posts nt onu foot, it would require 41 pillars to complete tho length 
and 27 pillars to complete tho breadth, allowing the comer pillars of the length to 
supply the place of those of tho breadth. This would give a total of 136 pillars. 

< )iit of thi.s. h. «we ver, we must deduct some pillars for pai^ges. It is unquestionable 
that there was a largo opening or passagfj on the oast side ; and, judging from tho 
hnrnclt r and disposition of Buddhist rails in other parts of India, it would not 1)0 
unrensonublo t»» sup^wse that there were similar passages on the other sides. Hiouen 
Hisang does not describe tho railing in detail; but he says the outer wall 
li.id a gateway in tho middle of oach of its four sides, facing the cardinal 
points; and the prosumption is strong that there were corresponding passages 
.a-ross the railing. Omitting two pillars for each of these passages, or an open- 
ing of over 10 feet, tho total would bo 128. On tho other hand, I suspect, from 
a circumstance mentioned by General Cunningham, that there were subsidiary 
lines projocting firom tho main linos, and forming small enclosures either on tho 
outside or on the inside. 

At the south-west corner General Cunningham found “ one pillar beyond the line 
of junction '.>f the basalt plintli which runs from south to north. This one pillar, 
Ijowovcr, was a comer one, as it has socket-holes for rails on three sides. The 
fourth side to the cast is occupied with a sculpture in high relief of two females, 
one holding to a troo with the left arm and left leg, and the other seated on the 
ground and apparently supporting tho right foot of the first. Both figures are 
clad from the waist to the knees in finely creased drapery, over which is seen the 
well known bead-girdle” (a). I have not 1/oen able to trace this stone, but. the 
description given of it fails to conviiw« me that it was a comer post. I cannot 
make out Imw there can bo socket-boles on throe sides of a comer post. In a 
middle rail-post the socket holes are on opposite sides, and in a corner one on two 
adjoining sides; and the moment we put a rail-bar opposite to eitber of the socketed 
sides of a corner post, it cciiscs to be a terminal, and becomes a medial, one. And 
to account for tho socket boles in the pillar under notice, I believe that fbere waa 
a distinct set of pillars at some distance wi^ similar sockets, and that railtprojectedl 


(a) Areh. Bur?. Uepott, VoLlU. p. 89, 
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from those and formed a subsiaiur) enclosure. The space on tho cast side wu.' 
wide, and had ample r »nn lor a suhsiiliavy enclosure of the kind. 

There are two pillars, oaeh of which has mortices on two atljoining sides, ami 
tlicy were mnpicstionahly taken from tho corners ol the railing. They show the cor- 
ner pillars did not differ much in size and character from tho medial ones. Whether 
pillars on the sides of tho passagoa w«*ro uniform with the rest, i»r of a larger ‘■i/.e and 
more elaborate workmanslup, [ cannot say, os I have seen m* pillar with socket liolos 
on ono side only. At Bhilsd, Aniaravatl, Hamhut, ami elsowhoro, it W'as u-siial to have 
highly-carrcd roagnilicent structures over tlm gateways, and, by a juirity of reasoning, 
wo should expect something like them at Huddha (Jayii ; but if such tilings evci 
existed there, th( y are no longi'r traceable. 

The urea between these railing.s and tlio tirent I'omjile was urigiiiall) 
lefi, jierfcctly c.le.u‘ for tho faithful to walk about trooly, and to perform tliat all- 
important act of Buddhist worship, circumambulation fixan the riglit slihy without 
which duo respect to sacred objects could not bo duly evinced ; and oven now tho 
only structures within the area are the nn-au-looking, harn-liko Kainadlis described 
aliO'O. Tho area was originally paved with brick.s on tlic south, tlic wi st, and tlm 
north sides, and with flags of granite on tho east 'I’tio brick flooring is now buried 
five feet deep under rubbish. Tho pavement on the oast was first raised to a height 
of two foot above the level of the piivemont of the temple, and this was proliably done 
at the time when the temple was repaired by tho Burmese in tiu I tih century 
It has now been raised two feet six inches more. 

t.)n tho eastern edge of tho granite pavement there was at one Uum a line of 

small cells — little sijuaro cliauibers — with pei fectly plain 
walls, several of which were brought to light l<y Major 
Mead, and four of them w'ere shown by mo in the plan published by me in 
1864 (a). They were probably intended for the dwelling of monks, when the 
larger monasteries in the neighbourhood bad fallen into ruin; they were so 
plain that they could not bave been meant for temples. They could not have 
existed when the railing on tho oast side was w $iUt. One of the chambers coulainod 
a largo figure of Buddha with an inscription in the Gupta character, a copy of which 
was taken by me. Tho figure is missing now. It must have been transfe rred to the 

(a) Joojr&ftls Aviitic Society, J&XXIIL 
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cell from one of the larger temples when that stracture vn» destroyeii It is not at 
all likely that so large a statue was originally designed lor so mean-looking a ee^l. 

I now come to the central Great Temple. Hioumi Thsang describes it thus:— 
To the east of tliu tree of knowledge there is a Vihdratrom 160 to 170 feet in 

Great Temple Hio«enTh,«,g-. !*■ base is about 20 paces 00 each side. Itisbuilt 

deacription qJ bloish brioksplastered with ehynam. It represents niches 

disposed in tiers, which contain each a statuette of Buddha in gbld. The fimr sides of 
the walls are covered with admirable sculpttires, in some places by chaplets olpearls, and 
in some places by images of Rishis. It is sumnounted on the top by an amalak a of gilt 
copper. On the cast side was afterwards constructed a pavilion of two storeys, the 
roof<« of which are sloping and ranged in three tiers. The beams and the columns, 
the doors and the windows, are ornamented with carvings in silver and gold, and set 
with pearls and precious stones. The deep chambers and the mysterious 
communicate with each other and with others by three doors. On the left and the 
right sides of the outer gateway there are two large niohes. That on the left 
u statue of Avalokitefivara Bodhisattva, and that on the right that of Maitreya 
Bodhisattva. These statues are cast in silver, and are nearly ten feet in height ” (a). 

The temple may bo described under four heads, viz. first, the temple proper; 
second, the terrace round it ; third, the porch ; and fourth, the Bodhi tree on theterrace. 
The Temple proper is nearly a square in the ground-plan, measuring, 

according to' General Cunningham, 4S feet 8 inches 
The Timpi* proper. ^ inches, enclosing a chamber which 

was originally a cubo of about 22 feet Its present length from the pave- 
ment to the highest point in the ceiling is 22 feet 1 inch; but having 
been built on two sides the floor now measures 20 feet 7 inchos by 18 feet. 
The length of the room is cut off to the extent of 5 feet 0 in^OS bj a Stone 
platform, leaving a length of 14 feet 10 inches for the aim in front of it 
The measuring tape*) tested by a good plotting scale which 1 had with me, appealed 
correct, and yet repeated measurements shou^ the Walts to be different fiEiub 
what General Cunningham had arrived at. His measurements are, len£[Ui 20 Mb 

3 inches, breadth 12 feet 8 inches, distance from front wall to platfem 

4 feet. These differences are, I believe, due to the Burmese gentlOmen hiyitqff. 

... ■ ■- , . — — ■ It , , 

(a) ‘MemoireimulMCrattSMo«oidiatilM,'T«l.I,p.Mi 
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peeled off the old plaftteri«-, which was thick and act off with niches on the w.lh, 
and a check pattern decoration under the ceiling, and aulwtituteil a thin coal ol 
chunam plaster. My measurement!} give to the walls a thickness of 14 foot. 

The body of Indian temples is usually a cube, and the spire rises from 1 t > 
2| times the side of the cube; but in this instance tho height of I ho body is about 
ono^urth less than its length, and over it tho spire rises to nearly fimr times the 
hei^, making a total hoight of 100 teot, or witli the pinnaclu over it, now lost, 
but seen by Iliouen Thsang, 170 feet. 

Tho doorway of this temple is placod on tho east sido and measures 6* 4" in 
breadth, forming, with tho depth of tho wall, a vestibule 6' 4" by rr f." TInj 
door-framo is formed of stone bars of a reddish grey colour, and over it there i.s u 
cross bar of grey-colourod stone forming n strong hyperthereon (Plato XVI), 'rhon 
follows a blocking course of considerable thickness, and tho space over it was left open, 
tho sides first rising upright, but at .‘i gi eater distance from eacli other than tlie 
width of the doorway, and then approuebiug each other sc* us to form a triangular 
slit of large dimensions. The oponing was jiioduo d by tho gnnluul rorbelliiig 
of the walls from the two sides, wlucli gave to the sides tho appparauco ol 
reversed flights of steps, each stop being throe bricks deoji. The two .sides met at 
the top in a point (Plato XY). This shows tlic outline of tho Irnc Indian 
horizontal arch to perfection. It is said that tM> space was left open lor the 
purpose of allowing the light at dawn to frdl on tin- |trosi(ling diviirtj of the 
temple. “ This feature of tho eastern fuct» of tho building,'’ says Oeucral Cun- 
ningham, “ would have been purposeless if it lia<l not boon intended ♦'» Uuow 
tho son’s light to the sanctum of the temple over tho roof porch, and thus tt» 
illuminate every morning tho figure which was tlie groat object of woisUip. 
The same arrangement was adopted in tho great Chaityu caves of Central .ind 
Western India, and it is ditficult to see wdiat other purpose tliis tail .cent in the 
face of the building could probably have serveil ” (a). How far this is true 
I know not, but the orientalisation of Indian tomplo-doorways is generally ascribed 
to this object. It was likewise tho case with the Druids, and tho remains ol thoii 
saciod structuros in Europe show that they invariably had their principal ontranccH 
on the east side. This was also the case in ancient Greece, for, with the 


(a) Amb. Suit. Beport, HI, p. 88. 
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exception of tho temple of Apollo Epioiiriiu of niigediA u ijroadiai. «U hot prii^ 
pal fanes stood with their porticoes fiioing the out *£ 110 X 0 if reOson th«rofoire. to« 
believe that the anangenient was so made that the xay of light which fell ent a 
particular spot indicated the time of the day with great precision. I do not 
remember to have road in any Buddhist writing any explanation of the object of 
placing tho door of a temple on the east side, and in spaall temples 1 find eon* 
vouieuco roguletes the position of the doorway; but in all the principal temples, 
both of the Hindus and the Buddhists, the doorway invariably occurs on the east 
side. Tho triangular opening over the doorway is in masonry monuments 
i-xceodingly rare. The only instance, besides that Buddha Gayfi, tiiat has come 
to my notice is the Temple of Konch, 14 miles to the south-west of GayA In 
Martin’s ' Eastern India’ there is a woodcut of a native drawing oi this temple, and 
Mr. Peppe has thus described it in the Journal of the Asiatio Society : — 

Passing through the village proper you come to the temple mentioned by ’ 

Buchanan, and of which a drawing is given in 
the first volume of * Martin’s India.* Photograph 
No. 28 (Plate XII) is a view of the front of the 
building from the east, with tiie opmiiog above 
the entrance leading into the upper, chamber. 
Photograph No. 29 is a view from the south-west. 
The accompanying ground-plan will give the 
reader some idea of its structure, and the section 
(woodcut No. l)(a) will riiow the soperstroctore 
with the arched lower dbamber and the interior 
recess over the entreaoe, wl^ resembles that in 
the Bodh temple, Nothing but mud haa' 
been used to eemeat the bridb^ but the ktter hays 
been so well prepared that they fit together most 
aoouraiely. There would a^ to have beesi a 
coating of plaster on tlm mijbtide, 

Wo. 1, Sec UoB of Temple rt Zoneh. nearly entirely diseppeiteedr A. portfc bid 

(i) 1 Lire tttniUed the gioutid-rlni ae ol M iaWreet ia e w i s ee U flB Vjhh' tt>. 'ifi^ A#' ; 

feotwn ei ibown in the woodeat ii le iir ineennto w HdoaeMt ihew tie .illVm • 

Th^ phoftogrip]i (Piatf XTIII) snpi^gi tbiB qhImum* • - 
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added with an arched roof, hut it has fallen in. The only arch in the origiinl 
building is that o£ the 1< wer chamber, which is pointed” (a). 

As the temple affords a very striking illustration of tlio peculiar feature under 
notice, I have repr«xiuccd a photograph of it from an original in the library of the 
Asiatic Society (Plato XVlll). But for the details on the shaft, which ai*e different, 
it would well pass for a sketch of tho great temple of Buddha GayA. Indeed, tlie 
similitudo is so close, that I was at first induced to believe the one to be a copy of 
thu other, and tho terrace round the Buddha OayA fane to be an afterthought . but 
on cutting through tho roof of the torrace on tlm south side I found tho body <>f tlu* 
terrace to be of solid brickwork,' which bunded with the. body of the toiuplf:. 
This could not have been tlio ease had the terruco been added some time after the 


completion of the temple. Tho outer surface of tho body of tho temple wouhl have in 
that case also shown traces of some oimamontution in keeping with w'hut occurs (>n 
the shaft of it. Nothing of tho kind was, however, seen. SiHjiug, bosidos, that the 
terrace and tho body of the temple wore built in ono piece at NAlundA, which 
General Cunningham takes to be the model of tho Buddha GayA temple, I liavo bad 


to give up my idea. 

The southent facade of tho Great Temple is now in u fair slate of pru^- 

vatif>n. Tho presemt condition of its shaft is shown 
The Soulheru Pavsdo. annexed photograph (Plato VII), and the w I.ole 

of the front, including tho bjisoment storey, has been reproduced in tho restored 


drawing [Plato VIII(A)]. The surface of the shaft is broken by five l)roa<l 
bands running up tho whole height, and of these the central ono is tho broadest. 
The bands are so arranged and divorsifiod as not to obtrude on the eye. \t the 
same time, by their perpendicular stylo, they so direct tho attention of tho observer 
as optically to. add greatly to tho height of tl.o buUding. llorisontally tiu 
bands are divided into niches, and each line of niches has tho appearance of u 
awtart rtorey, and oi an* atorey. tbe« ar. JtogeUiet eight m ator..,^ 
™duaJly lecedo inWMd aa they riae, each forming a diatinct atago i hut the meuW- 
tag. bare been ao «nmged thrt inatmul of . aucoeaeien of angle, the ontUno 


soi w>t aS®** 
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unbroken and slightly arched, though saoh ia not really the ease. Thia ia effiseted 
by the use, at the comer of every storey, of a ribbed figure whieh oovera ^ reoed- 
ing angle, and adds greatly to the beauty of the structure. 

The central niche of the first storey above the terrace is the largest and most 
fully developed. It is formed of two nde^pilasters surmounted by a rich arehi* 
trave and a peculiar pediment, which, in its highly-developed florid form on the 
Oiissa temples, I have described as a coat-of-anna. It is formed of an oblong block 
with the two sides scalloped, and bearing on the top two bars so as to fimn two 
steps on each side. The centre of the pediment has a circular cutting within which 
is placed a lotus flower made of plaster. The pilasters are crowned with the ribbed 
domal capitals so well known in ancient Indian buildings under the name of qmta’ 
aid or emblic myrobalan, having a torus below and a tulip-shaped ribbed dome over . 
it. The last member bears on it a miniature representation of the pe^ment 
above noticed. The entablature is fcvmed of a series of four small niches, standing 
on a plain horizontal moulding. Within the niche thus formed there is a second 
of the same pattern, but without the peculiar top-omament. Its architrave is a 
plain projecting slab, edged with what in European architecture is called the echinaa 
oi^ment. The lower part of the niche is widened by a projecting ledge with a lotus- 
bud bracket underneath, and on it is a seated figure of Buddha engaged in meditation. 
The.bands next to the central one have the lower part shaped like plinths, and on 
them there is on, each side, a counterpart of the inner niche of the central ona^ 
The outer band is not pierced with a niriie, but left entire in the fonn of a stout 
pilaster to give firmness and solidity to- tlie stmeture. The recemes . between 
the bands are also moulded into the form of niches, but their tops are modelled into 
trefoil arches, and their sides are finished with a plain band instead of pilestotu, 
niches on the right side of the central band have seated figures of Buddha as in. the 
central one ; but those on the left have standug figures. OrightaUy all thsM flgutiai' 
were gilt ; but they are so decayed that no trace of gilding can now be;lo!ttnd: ^ 
them. In' the second storey the central niche is to a greift extent eovenid by the. 
pediment of the lower storey, but iU upper part is fully develofMd..' 
niches are counterparts of what occur ia tiie first sknuy* < 
pilaster is partially filled with the ribbed omameni d ase rib i d ^ _abaria::^'^ 
storeys are all repetitions of the second, *exe^t 
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vacant, or filled with trees, bouquets, and other floral devices. The ornaments and 
mouldings are more or less dilapidated, as shown in the annexed pliotograph 
(Plate VII), but in the restored view (Plate VIII) they have been fully shown. 
The upper edge of the shaft is finished with a series of four gradually recoding 


Pinnacle. 


horizontal plain mouldings, terminating in a flat 
roof. Fr<>m the centre of the roof rises the pinnaulc, 
of which the cylindrical neck alone is entire, the rest being more or less dilapi- 
dated. It comprised, besides the gullet, a series of circular mouldings, a dome 
shaped like a ribbed melon, another series of flat mouldings, and a cylindrical core 
suppurtlu'g a teo-shaped crown or kalasa. Iliouen Thsang says the ribl>cd dome 
was encasoi^ in copper and gilt ; and the kalasa over it must have been of tlic same 
material ; bu t it is lost. The shape of the last 1 have, in the restored plate, copied from 
similar struct ures so abundantly to be seen in the model chaityas, of which thousands 
are now lying-, about all along from Qayd to Buddha QaytL Of course, I cannot 
positively affirifti that this was the exact shape of the original kalasa ; but knowing 
that it is a conveintional ornament, and that the chaityas are only miniature rcp.re- 
sentations of lar|^er originals, I venture to think that I have made a fair guess. It 
may be that I am mistaken in this assumption; but I cannot suggest anything which 
could oven have voucher of the miniatures. Mr. Fergusson suys that tho number 
of rings on the kali^a never did exceed nine ; but I have deposited in the Indian M uscum 
specimens in whicli 11 to 14 such rings niay be counted. In tho smallest chaityas tho 
number is five. The number was evidently regulated by the size of tho structure. 

Rigidly scru^julous about respective symmetry, Indian artists never allowed 
! any deviation to take place in tho ornamentation of 

Nfirthm and WMtwB.Fsflad*! opposite sides of a building, and it is to be 

presumed, therefore, that tho northern fagado of tho temple was an exact counter- 
part of its southern front, and from what remains of it the presumption is to a 
great extent verified. The same was also the case with the western front. Large 
portions of brick-work on those sides have, however, peeled off, and arc com- 
pletely desttoyed, and' it is difficult to support tho presumption re^rding all the 
details. The destruction appears to have been caused by bringing small guns to 
bear on those aides, and dt is not unlikely that some Moslem fanatics attacked the 
tern^ftom the north-wert comer, pladng their gone on the high mound or gark 
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on that side. 1 was at one time disposed to believe tint the dcistruction was daaaedi 
by exposure for centuries to min driven by nor’^westras, bat pn inquiry I .^fomid ' 
that nor’* westers are not ooounon in this part of- the country) and the .prevailing 
diroctious of the wind are east and west. 

Tlio general scheme of ornamentation on the east side was the as on 

the south facade, but ' the triangular openinir on that 

Kastern Fa?ado. ^ r -o 

Bide prevented the* carryihg dot of the plan in its 
entirety. The opening was afterwards filled np with a plain wall having two 
doorways placed one above the other. To the depth of several feet above the 
stone arcliitrare the wall is solid, and then *comes the first dowway, **anU'wer 
it, at a small hoi^t, tiie second. The doorways had pointed gq^thio arches 
over them, but the upper arch has since fallen. The lower (me with ;that of thq 
vaults beyond it will be seen in the annexed photographs (plates XVI, and ' 
XVll). The arches must have been built at the time when t^'e chamber of 
tho temple was narrowed by building walls on the north and t{^io south rides , 
and spanning them over with a vaulted roof. That the vaalte(]l roof was no part 
of the original design none will question! General Cunningham, fi|fter studying the 
subject very carefully, says, ‘‘ the thinness (d the back waU, o^impaied with the 
extrci^e thickness of the two side walls, has always been a' pasdey to me. If this 
was the original construction, I should expect to find some pai^isage in the ride 
walls which once led to the upper-rooms. There is a diffnenee pf four feet in ' the 
thickness of the back and side walls, which would be more than was necessary far a 
staircase. In the Great Temple at Ndlandd, which, as the Chinese pilgrim informs us, 
resembled that near the Bodbi tree, the innesvioom is 31 feet square and all the 

walls are of tho same thickness of 31 feet. I am therefore tabbed to think that 

1 

tho original cell of the Buddha Gayd teuide waa nearly square, aitd that all the 

walls wore of the same thickness, and I would aoppunt lor tite preieot diftrenoe 

of 30 feet in length by 13 foot in breadth by sepporing thAl» irben tlm vanlted 

roof was added to the chamber, a new waU, hct ib&eki waa. betit 

the north and the south sides to carry the vaul^^a). ISler ia tMrieae weem* V 

blance of the Groat Temple with that ol Ndlandi,tlMor^>(iiggapB^ 

of the view that originally the oluunher of tike fiwaier wee a "■ /: t 

(«) ANh. Swr.Btjwt, Toblli; » 4A‘ !. 
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{Murfect square. Of the many thousands of temples, Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain, whieh 
exist in India and have oxiisted for centuries past, there is not one which has tlepurted 
from the rule which requires tho chamber to bo a square. I’lie peculiar character of 
these structures, square in outline, more or less a cube in body, and closed in by a 
gradually projecting sv^rios of ledges or corbelling on tho four sides, rising into a tall 
spire, always suggests a square chamber, and anything but a square would disturb its 
symmetry. It is tho simplest and most easily worked out, and thero is no reason to 
suppose that any other was attempted in tho ])resont case. It is true that no excava- 
tion has been made into tho side walls to show whether or not there is any break of 
continuity between tho supposed now and tho old walls, but tho fact is evident from 
tho circumstance of tho third storey chamber being a square room, 20 feet a side. 

The vaulted roof is of the simplest gothic f)attorn, being segments of c.Irclos 
drawn on a radius equal to tho distance between tho two walls, or tho space span* 
ned over, the point of decussation of tho segmeuts forming the crown. Thu arch 
is simple, too, as no attempt has been made to form a groined vault. 

The piers designed for the support of the arches stand right against tho 
corbelled edges of the tringular opening, but do not bond with them. Nor are 
they of the same thickness as tho original wall. In 1B63, when tho upper arches Itad 
partly fallen, they had broken just where an ovcr-wciglitod nreb would break, 
namely, where the lino of resistance cuts the intrados. In 1877 the side pier 
of those arches had also fallen completely, and thcrc'by tho corbelled edges of tlio 
triangular slit were exposed, and they boro no mark whatever of their ever baring 
hadany bondecl connection with the piers. (See Plato XV.) Thoir edges are now 
as entire as they were when first baUt. Tho corbelled projection occurs after every 
throe courses of bricks. In tho semi-circular arches in tho staircase they and the 
piers on which they rest being of the same age, this distinction is not apparent. 

The chamber, as already stated, has a black basalt throne on the off side. 

It is of simple construction, and is sot off in the 
Btnctvm »nd iti preiiding a series of seven niches. (Plate XII.A.) 

On this throne there was originally an imago of Buddha 
in gold, but on the very first decline of Buddhism the rapacity of rival sectaries 
soontook it away ; and in the fifth or the sixth century it was replaood by a black 
basalt one, wHdh was seen by the Chinese pilgrim in the middle of the seventh 
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century. About it he relates a oarioos story, of which the following is an abstract 
by (.jronoral Cunninghakn * 

‘‘ About the beginning of the seventh centoiy, the King Auhtnlm., after destroying 
tl'.o lioilhi tree, directed one of his ministers to remove the statue of Rnddba, and 
to put n statue of Muhddeva in its place. The minister, who was a Buddhist, was 
pu;;ri<'cl ^trhat to do. ‘ If,’ said he, * 1 destroy the statue of Buddha, I s h all entail 
misery upon myself for countless ages ; and if I idi|obey the King’s order, 
1 shall bo killed with my whole family.’ He emplojred a trusty servant, who built 
a brick wall before the statue of Buddha, and in front set up an image of the god 
M8be.4vara. When the King heard that his orders had been carried out, he was 
instantly seized with fright, his whole body broke out into tremor, his Ain peeled 
off, and ho died on the spot. The minister then ordered the wall to bo removed 
at once. Now, a glance at the plan of the temple will show that by building a 
brick wall in front of the pedestal the room would have been nearly square, while 
the back wall towards the west would have been increased to little more than the 
thickness of the side walls on the north and south ” (a). 

Hew far this story has any substratum of truth it would be hazardous to 
determine with certainty ; but it suggests the idea that some ^ivite Hindus wished 
to appropriate the temple to their use, and as it is absolutely necessary that the 
chamber of Mahddeva should bo a square, converted it to that shape by the simplest 
expedient at command, and that sub^uontly, when it reverted to the Buddhists, 
the latter removed tlie partition and restored the chamber to its former shape. 

In the eighth or the ninth century the last image was evidently lost, and in its 
place was set up a black stone image, which 1 believe was removed by one of the 
]&IaKunts of the math when he again consecrated a lingun in the middle of ^ihe 
sanctuary. The image was not destroyed, but removed to a small temple within .tha 
eiiclcauro of the ma0i, where it still exists. A representation of ^ image is given on 
plate X 1 ; its details will be fully noticed in the next chapter. There is an inscription 
on its ’ ISO which records the name of the person who dedicated it. The Ungam 
established in the centre of the square area in front of the throne is not en onriipiury 
hguro 01 the kind, but a big votiye stiipa, which has bemi made to do duty for it > 
It is still worshipped by the Mabant of the math. The pavement round this 


(a) Aroh. Burr. lUportp VoL. 1|I, p* SAi 
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and also those in the porch and the court-yanl, arc scratched with inscriptions and 
the images of dovotecs who visited the place in the l.Uh and the 14th centuries. 

The Burmese ambassadors of 1831 placed on the throne a gilt stucco image, 
which T saw iu 1863, and that has now been replaced by another of tho same 
description by the Burmese gentlomon who visited the place lust yeai'. Tho new 
image is hideously ugly. 

The vaulted roof of tho first storey IS levelled on tho top, and made tho floor 
„ . , „ of a second-storey room, which, like tho first, is 

oblong and covered by a vaulted roof, its length 
being 21 feet 6 inches. The walls of this chamber are plastered, and it has 
a throno on tho off side, which is an exact counterpart of the stono pedestal in 
the first-storc}’’ room, only instead of Htune it is mado of brick and mortar. 
There was unquestionably a highly prized statue on it, for it was tlio mnetum 
tanctorum, to which only the select few who feed tho priests heavily were 
allowed to enter. This imperium in imperin is common in every part of the earth 
where priestcraft prevails, and could not have been unknown among tho Buddhists. 

The second vaulting, liko tho first, is level on tup and made tho flour of a third- 

storey room, accossiblo by tho upper door-way in 
Tbird-itorey Room. . . . i, i. • i. • 

the triangular slit. T bo walls of tins room ore fornitat 


Tbird-itorey Room. 


by the sloping sides of tho spire, and, having never been plastered, clearly 
show the manner in which the spire was gradually narrowed to end In a small 
opening. Tho room is a square of 19 foot, tho reduction from the original measure 
of 22 feet of tho first storey being caused by tho gradual narrowing of tho spire. ITie 
top of this room narrows to a square of eight feet, which is closed in by a flat roof 
supported on six wooden beams ; and this is the only place where wood has been 
used in this temple. Perhaps the difficulty of raising largo stone flogs to a height 
of 160 feet suggested this expedient. The beams are very thick, and, being very 
closely ranged, are fully equal to the weight of the metal pinnacle which once 
Hormounted it, as also of its brick core which still exists. 

The terrace round the temple was originally over 25 feet 6 inches high from 

the pavement of the temple, and 14 feet broad all 
' TtoTwMfleoiitiiemtliiid*. for reasons to be noticed lower down, 

iti.«.wt«iWWgh« «» tta B«U. tto w«rt «*» lh« what it i. oa 
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the south side. The south'ude terrace still retaizis its original ciharactar. It was 

built along with the walls of the temple, and forms an int^prsA part of it. 

The whole of it lay buried under rubbish till 1863, whm Migor Mead eat a trench 

and brought it to light. Its plinth still lies hurried to the depth of fire feet. The 

})liuth is formed of a thick tile bearing an equally foiok quirked orolo soimoonted 

by a scries of Hat mouldings, of which the upper three bqpds are now abore ground. 

* # 

At first sight these last appear to be complete by themsolres, and to form tilie plinth, 
but by running a. trench along the line of the wall 1 found they were only the top* 
most ornaineiits of a larger and more oomprehenstvo series. (See plates VIII and 
XLIX, U. ) On the base-mouldings are placed a series of fifteen niches, each of 
which once held a seated figure made of stucco and gilt. The practice of. iplding 
statues wiis common in ancient times, and is even now unirersally followed by the 
Burmese. Over the niches tiiere is a thick architrare, and thm comes a Mese 


formed of lions’ heads holding garlands of beads, very much like similar ornaments 
ill Itoman architecture. Over the frieze is a moulded comice formed of a oarreto 
lined with lotus ]}etals and capped by a tile. The cornice is surmounted by a line of 

little pilasters shaped like samf glasses, and orer it 

■ — [ X there is a second series of niches wifo trefoiled 

1 - J arches. The last series has the appearance of the 

j — 1 ^ — 1 2^ early English parapet as seen on Salisbury Cathedral. 

1 , ^ , i -i cornice is on top rounded off, as shown in the 

! * annexed woodoat (No. 2), as also in jdate XJJX H. 

The ornaments are very mooh decayed and in a 
2(0. 2, Cormce of lemwe. ruinous , State, Hut their oharaotors are unntfstake* 

able. To prove this 1 have to appeal to the photograph (Plate IX} showing three 
of the niches as they appear on the building, and to one of the nidies r ee tor ed 1^ 

W' * ^ 

iBo (plate X). The brick mouldings are generally eniirei mid tiiere if tmoQgh of 
plaster on them to. show what the details on them arigiiially were. Thd phstering 
sliows that the mouldings had undergone at least three iuccosrive zepehni befora 
they were buried by the fall of the edifices which sorroonded Sie Graat Tem^. 
The repairers were in every case less efficient thin fibeie Who bifilt filie 
In the course of these repain most of the finer stoCoo 
on the bases and capithls of pilostCn, have bera Covuied orftr ", ' 
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scrollt) and forms, whicli, with tho first toueh of tho repairer, became co'n-.v.' aivl 
rude, and subsetjuontly entirely liiddon, changing well-forinod, ribbed melon e.ipiiuls 
into mis'shaponed i*ou!id balls, and floral bases into plain toriisos; — but by peelin^i 
off tho oator layers I havo always found enough of tho original moulding in wV« 
to produce faithful representations. This peouliarity of tho repairs has boon aho 
noticed in tho Ndlaiidii tcmplo by Mr. Br^adley, and Gonoral (luniungliam has 
shown them in his plate XXXI, figs. 1 to <5. < 'n plate XLTX I have iiguroil some 

of the ornaments, representing their succo‘-->Ive deteriorations. 

Tho terrace on the north side w’as onginally the exact counterpart ol that 

on tho' south side, hut tho wall had boon, ••itln i 

The* Temvfo oTi the nortli hhI'S , t.i i 

by gradual ao<^ay or by tmiuLcal lujid'i, iiiiuitmi, vHvI 
had to be renewed. Tho renewal was affected by men who ha«l not the sligliti'st 
regard for tho requirements of a'.sthotics, and accordinuly they built a plain w.dl 
which bore no rcscmblanco to tho wall t*t tho .'Oath slilo. General Cminingliaiu is 
of opinion that the now \vall was built in fiont oi the old oiu'j but sucli wu» 
iioi the case. The renewal was confined to the upper poi-tbui, und the old plnnii 
rn<l i(,andation remain intact. In one place towards the south-west «orm'r om- 
half .of an old niche still remains ni silu ; and such heinir tho cafio, th.c projecting 
nuglo shown at Ain tho Genorar.s ground- phm (riute IV, Th-a No. 1) mast bo 
accepted as inaccurate. The couutoi|»art of the angle on tho opposite side m vor 

did exist. 

Tho terrace on the cast side was origim-Uy of the same character us on the 

other sides, having the same hoighi and nnuum.nl atm n ; 

Tub Terrace on the cast «ido. .j, middle, forming a porch, with. 

vrobaWy, a flat tool, aaatKonch. TbonidiMoii tho left ..i Uio iK.tdi i.ro.t.ll 
oatant,buta.ow»llon tbo right hood rido i. patUy oodot oovotof a ktor ol 
rubbiah, and partly ol a later date, and no nicbo ia aeon there. 

It lonld teem that when tho ™dt. wore bnilt inaido the temple the porch 

also modified. The flat roof was removed ; piers were 
PorcbandPatiliMi. on tiio two sides of tlio doorway to widen tho 

.cea of *0 porch; a ranted tool erected oror it; and hereupon . jmriUon. Jn 
ftorericrod^ateol tho oaat aide (Plate XIX) I hare roprcteotod .h,. pavJ.on, 

alUmagh tbw k •» P»*»“ ■“ 
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<* That ^liis porch T\as built sotno time after the temple eajs Gene^ Cuoniuig* 
liatn, confirmed by the difforenco in the size of the bricks used in the temple itself 
and in the additions to the eastern fooe. In the vails ot the temple 
six courses of bricks average from 17| to 18 inches in height, while six courses 
.if the eastern rooms average only from 15 to I5| inches. There is a consequent 
dislocation between the old and new walls ; but this i| not at first sight apparent, 
a . the old walls have been faced with now bricks to*a depth of more than one 
foot, which do not break joint with , bricks of tbo old walls.* (a) The pavilion, 
liowever, was noticed by Hiouen Tbsang in the middle of the seventh century, 
and at the beginning of this century Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton met with several 
people in the vicinity who remembered the pavilion standing, and had frequently 
been in the chambers upstairs from tbo terrace leading to the uppermost.” (5) 

The remains of its side walls ore also still extant, as will be seen by refer< 
••lice to tlio projection on the right hand ride of the shaft on JPlate VII. Goneral 
Cunningham has noticed them, and says that in building them ‘‘no attempt 
has been made to bond the old and the new work together, and the band can be 
inserted in many places between the plastered face of the old walls and the bricks 
of the later walls. Indeed, the old niches as well as the mouldings of the eastern 
face can bo seen behind these later walls.” (c) They show that from the roof of 
tlic terrace the cornice the height of the payilion was 20 feet. The details 
on the side walls are obvious, and in the drawing I have simply prolonged 

them over the whole length of the porch to cover it, 
and reproduced one of the same pattern in front. The 
general design of these new portions is the aame as 
that of the old walls : it includes four tiers of niches one 
above the other; but the decorations are not so. The 
floral bands which run between theirs are new ; nodiing 
like them occurs in any other port of the buildiiig. 
Specimens of these are shown on {date XLIX. llie 
cornice is plain, as shown on the margin. fWoodlmi 
Ko. 3.) . Hiouen Thsang mentions timt the povilion hud 

(a) Barr. E«port« 111. p, . 

(&) Martin'i * Eaiitra ladia/ I.| p. t’B. 

(r) Arch. Burr. Baport, III, p. N. 
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thioe doors, two on the terraco and ono leading to tho sanctuary of the upni i 
^toroy. It is doubtful, therefore, if ihcro ovrr was an opening on tlio cast side. 
But without such an opening there would bo a dead wall over the hyperthyrion 
of tho main entrance, and this no native builder would think of. 1 believe, 
therefore, that tl^ore was an opening, and as it was ol tho choracter of a 

window, it did not form a part of the three doors noticed by tho Chinese 
traveller. 


Tho roof of this pavilion Hiouen Thsang describes thus: — “Du c6td do Test, 
on a coustruit, h la suite, un pavilion h d<!ux litages, dont los toits saiilants s’^fovent 
sur troia rangs.” (a) General Cunningham translates this passage into — “ On tho 
oast side there was afterwards added a pavilion of two storeys, with projecting 
roofs, which rose in three tiers.” (l>) Tho words used clearly ahow that tho pavilion 
itself was two-storeyed, and not the whole structure. Allogtsther there woro three 
storeys, of which the first formed tho approach to tho first storey, tho second to the 
second storey, and tho third to tlie third storey of tho temple. Tho third- 
storoy room of the pavilion was a more attic formed hy the sloping roof of the 
building, and leading to the adjoining room, which was a rc]>ository of valuables, 
like the opisthodomus in Greek temples, and access to it was had when necessary, 
and that very -rarely, by a ladder placed on the floor of tho socond-sturoy room of 
the porch. When Dr. Buchanan-Hamiltou visited tho plaoc, the third-storey 
room of tho temple was quite empty ; but he supposed that ii was “ tho place 
where treasure was deposited ; ” and he was of opinion that it was reached “ by a 
stair from tho terraco.” (o) In Orissan temples tho upper rooms are reached by 
stairs or vises placed inside the side walls. Adverting to the sloping roof of the 
pavilion General Cunningham says “ The ‘ three tiers of roofs ’ which tho pilgrim 
mentions I tak^ to have been, Is/, a roof over tho entrance portico of tho lower 
storey j 2iid, a roof over the entrance room of the second storey ; and llrrf, a roof over 
the portico of the third storey just above the top of the ovcrlaping arch.” (d) This 
explanation, however, is inexplicable. In a three-storeyed building oho would 
expect the topmost cover to form the roof, and the opposite sides of the other tw o 

... • UoBWfaM •» tai Oontr<M jwoidrotalM.' I, p. «SS. 

(() Amh, Sbtt. Bqpoit. HI. ^ «l- 

(a) 'ThuhhwUom of tti# Mcftl AtUHo SooiMj/ 1, p. 48. 

(S) Anb, 9urt. Bsport, HI, p. W. 

ir 
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layers lb form floors and ceilings; iluqr. are ae?ar ia mdinaiy laagttaga called 
three roofs rising in (lurce tiers.** What word tlieCSnnese pilgrim hbs used til 
journal I know not ; but neither the French **rangy’* nor its c^uiTalenti tiia IBa gllA 
tier,’* can idiomatioally be used to indicate the succession of xo<^ on the tibree 
saccessire storeys of a bnilding. To urge otherwise would be to say esesy 
throe*storeyed house has roofs * in three tiers,* udiioh would be absurd. I feel 
pretty certain, tiierefore, that the Qenetal is mistaken, and*that this pfl gH«n rafened 
to the topmost roof (wly, and that was formed in three tiers or layers, as the 
roofs of Chinese and Tib^n temples usually are, and such as are to be seen 
on some ancient Hindu structures, most prominently on the I>anoing>hall of the 
Great Tower of Bhuranotvara. ' And as the outlines of such a roof are dis&i|otiy 
traceable on the shaft of the Buddha Qayd temple, just whrae the roof eaipe in 
contact with it, and on which it left its marks when it fell down, there is no roenn fer 
doubt on tho question. The marks show that the first two roofe were ooncaTC <m 
the outside, and the topmost one nndnlating like a (ym% and that it jrflned tim 
temple by a gable end. I cannot positively say whether the fr«is end to the aaat 
terminated in a gable, or by a aloinog side. QaUes, however, are not common ia 
Indian temple architecture, and 1 am disposed to think, thereloib, that the features . 
of the side roof were reproduced ia front, and accordingly 1 have imprastmtcid h as 
such in the restored drawing. (Plate XIZ.)^ .The littie m aerotariaa al the 
edges and the pinnacle on the top of the tod are purely and sntit as one 

may d priori expect to find there; bat they fell down eentuus ago. I ooutd-fiitil 
only the fragment of a finial, which 1 have oojaed. . 

The roof immediately over the porch was fimned of a pointed ladsatfeg anfe. 
bnilt of dressed 'bricks, having one end broader, tW the other, to proiihlo fee 
the difference in the spaa of the eziradoa and ^ intradoi^ and neatly wd l 
closely put together. But the voussoirs, placed edgw to ed|;e^ cut off by'.eroM .. 
bricks, and cemented with clay, oould not but {wodnoa (s viiy weak fens of abdb^ 
The secofid'Storey room was covered by n vault oi exactly the same kSad* fkiMfesto 
of this Yoult ara still as iiSu, and may be distinotiy aeen in '^miisaaed 
(Plate XVI.) The top of the secoa^ vault finined tha-ito 
roof of which rose sufiicientiy high to taka ia the 
the temple, and thus it served the purpose ^ a pOffeh to!.^ 
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Entering the porcli there is on cither hand a flight of steps, covered hy a 

Corner PariiioM. semicircular vaulted roof, and lending to the terrace 

round the temple. Round the upper end of this flight, 
at the south-east comer, there are remains of walls which formed a pavilion 
over the stairs. Knowing well how scrupulous old Indian artists tvero about 
respective symmetry, or the reproduction of tho features of one side of a Imilding 
on tho other, I am certain that a similar one also existed at the north-east 
comer; but this corner having been rebuilt, no trace of it could bo found. Tho 
pavilion was a nocci«ity to protect the staii-s, and to prevent tho nun-water from 
flowing into the porch. Whether, for tho sake of symmetry, similar pavilions 
wero erected on the other two corners, T could not ascertain, os those comers 
had been rebuilt and renewed long ago, and no trace of their original forms have been 
left behind. Tho remain.s of the pavilion at tho south-east corner consist old}' of 
a few inches of the base of tho sunoimding walls, and it is impos«siblo to make oot 
what tho pavilions were like in their entirety. Seeing, however, that Iho samo 
ordonnance reigns ^throughout the whole building, and kuow’ing thutTiidinu architects 
were particularly mindful of the laws of uniformity, I have, in restoring tho pavi- 
lions, adopted tho same order of decoration which obtains in the other parts of tho 
building. Some cover must have existed over the upper ends of tho staircases to 
protect the kutoha-built walls of tho tomplo from being injurod by rain-water, and its 
floor from being inundated, and tho pavilions I have desigm'd are in perfect keeping 
with tho order of the tomplo. That nmilar structures existed I have no reason to doubt, 
but for tho present they ore authorised by nothing more trustworthy than n few inches 
of tho bases of the old walls of a pavilion of some kind. 

There is every reason to believe that the terrace on tho west side corresponded 

with those on the north and tho south sides ; but the 
Temccontiio wertiide. greater part of its wall has long since disappeared, 

and its original situation can now only be inferred from a small portion of tho 
upper part of it at the south-west comer, which, 1 noticed, was in all its details tho 
continuation of the sonthera wall. The situation I ealcatato was just 14 foet 
from the base of the temple and close by the east of tho Bodhi tree. (See 
dolled line on the .plan, Plate V.) Bat ae the platform round the base of the 
gradually ifaisod, it encroa^ed on the widl, and at last a reretmeitt had 

^ V 2 
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"I ho Bodhi tree— ita pUtform. 


to bo built to protect the pletform, and this prodoeed a pfrojeption'from'tlie tenrMa 
20 X 24 feet. This projeotionu well shown in OeneralCttttainj^am’aplan. (Plate IT, 
Plan I, i^.) The revetment) however, gradually bulged out firom' the^ pressure 
of the growing roots of the tree, and in 1868 the northern part of it had been 
completely knocked down, exposing the rubbish mound inside, and showing 
clearly that this portion was not a continuation of the terrace of the north and 
the south sides, which are solid briok>work. The Burmese repi^rers have since 
prolonged the north and the soudii walls of the terrace, and run a new wall within « 
ten feet six inches of the line of the old railing on the west sidp, thereby completely 
destroying the original appearance of the place.' The new walls are perfectly plain, 
and plastered with chunam. 

The Bodhi tree is the most sacred object of worship at Buddha Gayd.' It was 

under its friendly belter that l$dkya obtained the 
perfection of wisdom, and it is therefore looked upon 
with the highest veneration. It is said by the Hindus to have been planted by 
Brahmd himself ; but the Buddhists attribute it to one Dug^akdmini, a' king 
of Ceylon. The name is in the feminine gender, and means a milk*maid,” 
and this would suggest the idea of its being somehow related to the maiden 
Sujdtd, who gave a dish of rice«milk to the saint. It must Jiave originally 
stood on a level with the ground. When it grew big and umbrageous, the inhabit 
ants of the village, most probably, made a platform by throwing some earth 
round it, and, possibly, though not very probably, protected it by a mastmry 
revetment and a concrete flomr. The height of this platform could not hayo 
been more than a foot and a half. It £)rined a convenient jdaoe ot resmi for 

i> • 

tbe people, who assembled there to enjoy the cool of the evening, and to ooDTSiins 
on the topics of tho day. Hermits, who visited the vUlage from time to -Ifrnef 
generally selected this platform'.for their dbort sojourn, apd pap4its thence deKyeted' 
their sermons and religious and moral lectures to devoni oongiegatiohsii 'Itlina in 
course of time tho-place was associated with religious- to se hing , and kxdied jspock^as. 
one of some sanctity. Such has been the history of mss^ a sadtsd fri 


V, 

and hundreds of such trees may evep now be seen in different pji^ of 
That such was also the history of the Bodhi tree iXG^Irilli 
was just the place suited to serre as a tabJjnierfe 
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proposed to preach a new religion, or c>liibit to ti c people the glory of the luo.li- 
tations which ho wished to perform ; atid once nauctilled by the presence of one who 
roTO to great eminence as t. teacher, the tree could not but bo looked upon with 
the highest veneration (a). It then, t believe, first received the name of Ji'Mhi- 
or the “ throne of wisdom.” Pious people could not but associate the wisdom 
of the preacher with the place where that wisdom was first manifested, and soon 
covered the earthen floor (if it was earthen, and not of concrete) of the platform, 
tho original Boddhi-rmnia^ with a layer of sub.'itantial concrete. After tins, tl»o 
now roots which shot out from tho trunk, not finding ready access to tho ground, 
spread on the concrete, and fresh inouhl had to bo thrown on them for their proUtc- 
tiou. This addition soon, became unsightly, and a now platform had to bo built on 
tho old one, so as to raise its height by a foot to a foot and a half. 'Diis process 
repeated from time to time, gradually raised tho jilatform till it was flush with tho 
level of tho terraco, and tho tree in a manner rose with tho rise of tho ground- 
level, till it came up to the height of the terrace. ^VllCU this was cfTcctod 
there was no rpom left to keep the platform distinct from tho terrace, and 
then it was that the projection shown in (icueral Cunningham’s plan was built, 
and the platform converted into an integral part «>f tho tcrraco. Nor did tho 
.necessity for supplying fresh mould cease at this stage. 'Phe gruw'tli of new 
roots above ground continued, and, to n certain extent, was promoted by tbe 
daily watering of the base of the trunk by tho faithful, uud wnno contrivanre 
bad to be made both for protecting the fresh mould put on the ro<rfs, and for j)rc- 
vonting tho water from spreading over tho platform, and a circular masonry ring 
round tho trunk was what appeared the most convenient. In 1809 Buclianan' 
Hamilton noticed a succession of five such rings, forming a pyramid <*f as many 
steps. In 1863 tho roots had grown above the topmost of theso steps, and last 
year, when a new tree had to be planted in the site of tho old one, it was found 
expedient to build a cylindrical structure on the top of tho pyramid for its reception. 

In 1863, when the north side of tho revetment hod fallen, twelve layers of tho 
platform come to view, and ray attention was called to them by Major Moad. 

' . . « \ o nmnir g *-*" Jaicribe thii tree ai the on* under wliith Mkeyn pcrfomwl Jiii nx 

wtm.nr iimiirr • mA. is not tiie cs*. It »•» l««w obtwned the SodAi (knowledRe) nfUr be found 

SUfutaitT «l the six Jtm- peaenw, wbiob he bed performed under snother tree some diitence to tUo 

^atb>Mtttf> Seelaif*. !»«•«*• 
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Last year, when the greater part of the reTetmemt'On the west side had been pnUed 
down, and a new ono was being built, I noticed a snooosiSon of (bur of them. Eaob 
layer of earth was from 14 to 17 inehos thidc, and the odnorete orer it an indi 
a half, covered with a thin layer 9I chunam. The terrace is now 24 feet above the 
lore! of the original ground, and so there must be altogether a 8e|ie8 of 16 platforms. 
The iiro steps together measure 7 feet 6 inches, and the new cylinder over it 8 feet 
6 incites. These measurements give a total height of 36 feet above the original 
ground-level, and the tree has accordingly been gradually raised to that height,^ 

ITad the same tree existed all along on the spot, and the additions to the platform 
been made at fixed periods, the different layers of concrete and steps would indicate 
each a period of about 80 years, and we would have a fair index to the age of the 
platform. But-the tree passed through maqy vicissitudes; it was but down at least 
thrice, and renewed several times ; and as tho plan of renewing the tree was evidently 
not by cutting down the old one and planting a new one in its place, but by dropping 
a seedling into an axilla or into a decayed spot of the old tree, so as to lead to the 
supposition that it was only a new shoot of tho parent stem and not a stranger brought 
from a distance, it was found necessary to cover up the stem of the old one, to 
prevent tho imposition from being disoovorod, and the rise of the platform waa quite 
Irregular. It is impossible, therefore, toliase any chronological argument on the data 
furnished by tho layers. They are enough, however, to voubh for the great antiquity 
of tho place. 

When Iliouen Thsang visited tho place in 687 A.C., the platform 'was quite 
distinct from the terrace, and bore on it a stone seat, whidi he thus describee:^ 
Just in the middle of tho walls which surround th^ tree of knowledge there 
stood the diamond throne (vtt/t'dfaua). It had, beejo eonstrueted in aaqiejqt. 
times at the oommencemont of the * Kalpa of the sages ’ It was ,eieeot^. 

at the same time as the vast earth, and it was sujqioftwd wn the centre of^'tlnreb: 
thousand grand ehUuteomt. At the bottom it deseended to thC of . 

golden wheel in height it attained the limits of the' eaithr UblsWidA ' 

diamonds, and was nearly a hundred feet in ciroumicreaoe. . A jEhraA^ Of- 

the Kalpa of the sages {Bhadfo-iaiipa) seated on i 
the ' ecstacy of the diamond.’ It is on ihait account 
as at this place the holy knowledge was seen fads 


t pfiloimed'tlte 

V J «... V. 
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‘verandah of knowledge’ (bodhi-ma^a). When the va.st earth ia aj;irat«'l ami 
trembling, this spot remains at rest and immovable. It is hence that when ilic 
Joadai (Talhdffata) wn» on the point of attaining J3uddhuhood, ho Avnlkod the e-utli 
to the foui angles (of the monument). All the regions trembled, but wIk'u after- 
wards he arrived at this spot, the ground rested calm and immovable. Since llie 
world has entered the last kalpa, the right law has become gradually enfeebled, snad 
and earth have covered the whole of the diamond throne, and it is no loiigor pos.sib1e 
to SCO it. After the Nirvana of Buddi. i. the kings of all countries, having learnt Ity 
tradition the dimensions of the dir.-i.md throne w'hich had been indicated by tlie 
Buddl)a.s, marked the limit ' to the tif iua and to the north by two statues of tlie 
Avalokitc^ara Bodhisattva, which s*iated on tho cast side ” (»). It is generally 
supposed that the stone hero rcferrc ! m Is the same which is now lying in the 
temple of Viigffivarf Devi. 

Of the history of the tree the pi! ; m gives tho following account 

“The tree of knowdodge (Bo ! i -uma) which stood at this plm*.o over tbe 

aond throne is a j)lpolo (Pippnla, I'icun 

Bodhi tree-i« Uutory. . 

the earth, this tree had attained height of many hmidrod foot. Altlmiigli 
it had been cut down many times, it. .. .s still 40 to 00 feet high. Since Buddha 
obtained complete knowledge {Sat.. .<> tambodhi) while seated under this tree, it is 
called Bodhi. Its trunk is of a yell ■ .sh white colour, tind its branches and loavw 

‘iroblackisli green. In winter and summer its leaves fell not, but remained freb 

and lustrous, without undergoing t. ly change. But when the day of TathAgata’s 
Nirv4i>a arrived, they all fell, and b .fcle by little tho tree again attained its former 
condition, pn that day the kin; of all countries, the clergy, and the laity ot 

distant places, came unasked, by tlmuaands and dosens of thousands, and watered 

the tree with odorous essencos m i perfumed milk. Then a hanuomous music 
was heard around it, and fragnmt candles and torches adorned with Howem 
surpassing the Ught pf day were langed around it; the whole world took part xu 

"So. rf Tath..,-.!., th. kiag Afok. ( 
th— A«. ha W faift ia fal,.. . dootriaei, h. de.tt.yad tha 
•' ~ (g) oo^d«itiW I, !>.<•(>• 


the earth, this tree had attained 


ibrone. As^ 
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Buddha. He started at the time, at the ‘head of a hvge anny, to out dom the 
tree. The roots, the trunk, the branches, and the leaves, were out and divided into 
small particles, and then ^at a distance of some tens of paces to the west side 
were piled a heap of the dtfMt. He ordered a Brihman adorer of fire to 
bum tlicm as a sacrifice to his god. Before the flame and tho fames had dissipatedj,' 
there was seen in the middle of the burning pile two trees issuing forth with leaves 
rich and verdant. The king, Atoka, who had seen the tree of khowledf^ reduo^ 
to cinders, was struck by this miracle, and'^repented of bis crun|!. He wateied 
the roots which had remained nnbnmt with perfumed milk, and next morning, at the 
first hour of tho day, the tree was restorod to its former state. At the sight of this 
miracle the king was filled to overflowing with joy and goodness, and himself made 
offerings. In his delight he forgot to return home. The queen, who had just h^re 
given her faith to heretic doctrines, secretly sent men, who, after midnight, cut down 
tho tree for a second time. In the morning, when the king, Atoka, came to offer his 
edorations to the tree, ho fdnnd that there wds nothing of it left but the trunk, aqd 
was struck with a profound grief. He prayed with sincere fervour, sprinkled the 
root with perfumed milk, and in less than' k day found the tree resuscitated. The 


king, imbued with respect and admiration,' sniroonded the tree with a stone wajl^ 
about ten feet high. This endosute exists to this day. In later times the king, 
l^dnka, who was attached to heretic doctHnes, impelled by hfun envy, reviled 
tho law of Buddha and destroyed tiie conventa, He'oiht down the tree of knpwledge 
and dug out the earth to the bottom where water oireq|aies, hot without being able 
exterminate tho deepest roots. Then he set Are to ffie ground and steeped the earth 
with sugarcane juice and sugar to entirely destroy aqd prevent the fibres front 
germinating again. Some months after the hewik of thil oceunreiiqp readied the 
ears of PUr^abrahma, king of Magadha and . the kit dSBOs&dsnt of the idiig 
Atoka. At this news he said with a sigh, .l.•Ak•!"'tfa%sa&.of lnteH%enoe hod 
set since many centuries ; there remained only i^.^ties of 3uddbai» sn^htobold 
have again cut it down ; and men shall see it nd jpittie.** After saying words ks 


started at tho head of his men, titurew bimsdf <^1the groiui^Ovet|^irh|^ By 
ports of grief. The sig^t was sordy painfol. woMred tik 

of many thousands of kine, and in course 


' hf«e 
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surrounded it with a stone wall 24 feot high. It is thus that in tho present day the 
tree of knowledge is protected by a stono wall which exceod.s 20 fcct.”(flf) 

The story about tho lirst destruction of tlio tree by ASoka does not occur in 
the Buddhist Sanskrit biography of that emperor, but that of tho secoinl is fhus 
given in tho AfokaAvadona : — 

“ Pavishya-rakshitd, alias Tishya-rak.shitd, tho chief queen of A^oka, finding 
that her husband devoted whatever precious object.^ ho got, w’hethor flowers, 
fruits, metals, jewels, or money, to the decoration (if tho Bodhi tree, and n<‘glectcd 
every thing else, felt greatly aggrieved. ‘ 1 cannot,' she thought, ‘ maintain my 
dignity as the chief queen so long as she (the tree), my enemy, remains the favourite 
of nay husband. I should therefore diligently try to destroy that rival. What is tho 
good of existence if I cannot destroy my enemy ? ’ Having thus, made up her 
mind, that mistress of tlie harem sent for Mdtangi, and thus addressed her with 
eamostnoss ; — ‘ Ifdtangi, you know tho tree to which the king sends witli zeal 
whatever precious objects ho gets. Can you destroy thut Bodhi, my rival'!' If 
you can, I shall give you a profusion of weultli. Id.stcn to me, and destroy the 
Bodhi tree. I shall boar you in mind with great regard, and give you whatever you 
wish.’ Mitangf responded by saying ‘ Yes 1 can,’ and procc'cJed to tho Bodhi 
tree. Bhe encircled tlio tree with some thread, and repeated over it, with duo 
ceremony, an incantation calculated to destroy it. Tho tree was struck by Urn fire ot 
the incantation; it became leafless, and its braiicbos begun to witbor. Tho pi'ople 
were Struck with wonder at tho sudden drying of tho tree, and speculated about its 
cause. The officers of the king heard the nows, and, seeing what bad happened, 
quidcly repaired to the king, and after due prostration announced-* Oh, great kmg. 
the Bodhi tree, seated under whose shade Tathdgata obtained the diflicuUly-attam- 
d,l, ,»™»lkn«wlodg« becam. aU-k««wing Buddha, „ dymg. 1 .« 
W ^ihoartoglhi^ fall «,n«la» «» *, grouud, and, after havughcau rav.vad by 
^.^g d Jar on hi. fbaa, tbu. oriad in grief Seeing thaf the r». of «.o 
i. deriroyod. I know that my fata U advanm. Whm. (ha lordly fro. >. 
know my hraafh i. noar at and.' Mourning (hu. tho king oon^ntly 
r i. tree Jd Mt graufly pnaded why it .hould haro dried ap. S<».ng 

to «Jpow«.d by grief mrd di.tr.dion, Tiahya-rakririU j^ 
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iiiin, saying Lord, what ig it that has caa>edyoa pun ? What luive yon to fear ? 
Tell it to mo, 0 great king, if you reckon me dear to yoo.’^ Hearing thia froid hie 
wife tlio king aighod repeatedly, and then 8aid:-»* My dear, yon hare heard that the 
Bodhi tree is dying, and grief for it has made my heart inoonaolable.’ The beloved 
Tisliya-rakshitil, on hearing her husband’s words, looked np to him, and thns tried 
to console him : — * Dear husband, grieve not even if the fiodhi does not live ; here 
J am, tby beloved andbeloving. Cast aride the poison of grief from your heart, and 
i.'njoy with me the pleasures of the world.’ The words of his wife did not please him ; > 
be knew the tree was dying, and said : — * That tree which the great saint (Mnnindra) 
(.ailed his own, even that is dying, and I cannot overcome the grief of losing 
it.’ The Queen was brought to her senses by these words ; she was overcome by 
remorse, and, sighing deeply, reflected thus * Alas ! what grievous sin have I oom* 
mitted ! What can I do now to do away with this distress ! How inconriderately have 
1 sinned against myself and my husband ! 1 shall certainly be doomed to grievous 
suiToring in bell in return for this. When and how shall I obtain redemption from this 
dreadful crime! Abiding in hell I shall have to endure eternal misery. What riiall 
1 do now, and whose assistance shall I seek ? Alas ! who can save me, the great 
sinner ! who can support me !’ Thus oppressed by yemorse Tishya>rakdiitd sent for 
Miitani^ and secretly told her Mdtangl, do you restore the Bodhi tree, the 
asylum of Sujdta, to its former condition, with all its green leaves.’ Thns commanded 
by the queen, the vile hag replied, saying:—* Madam, if there be any remnant of 
life in it, 1 can easily restore the big tree to its former ooildition.’ Having said 
this, and taking a profusion of wealth from the queen, that Chn ^d^U woman 
repaired to the Bodhi tree, and, untwining the thread, recited the incantation Jot 
restoring life. Then she dug round the roots of the tree daily, and watered thun 
with a thousand pitchers of milk. Thereby the tree gradnally thrived, and was 
soon covered by green leaves.” (a) 

( 0 ) 1 (luue the whole of the text for thoM who m»j bo iatmitod iaiti— 
awTfwt'i’r I wdnrfk aew » 

nwttnr jvt tfrfwvritinvflna : i tfk ^ Wiww W Tttcih wsy , i ii 
w iq r CTTfa w i t t f IkNe i flf w it * , 
axfii nwTfa i umf Utm egr V : » 

airayvititw wniTqirf^flrBi, it ; 
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Of the destruction of tho tree by l^oidnka I have mot with no account in tl'i 
Sanskrit Buddhist manuscripts collected by Mr. Hodgson in Nepal. General Cunning- 
ham calculates tho date of tho destruction to be A.C. CIO. 

At the beginning of this century Buchanan-llamillon found tho tree “ in fall 
#igour,” and thought that it could not then “in all probability have oxcoeded l<><> 
years in ago.”(a) In 1861 General Cunningham said— 'I’he celebrated liodhi trei' 
still exists, but is very much deca 3 ’ed; one largo stem, w'ith throe branches to tlm west- 
ward, is still grecOf but the other branches are barkless and rotten. 1 ho green branch 
perhaps belongs to some younger tree, as there are numerous stems of ai)imrontly 
different trees clustered together.’'(J) In 1863 the tree appeared to me to l.o “decayed 
and dying,” and “ scarce two hundred years old.” Tho trunk was then loaning 
towards the west, and boro two green branches and tho stumps of three or four «lond 
ones. (See Plato VII.) In 1870 tho tree was dead and knocked down by a storm, 
and its place has now been filled by a seedling about three feet high. 

On the steps of the pyruraidal basement of the tree there are, on tho north sidt*, 
the images of four Hindu divinities — (1) a MahAdcva with four arms, lir)lding « 
pitcher, an alms-bowl, a rosary, and a lotus. The right lower hand of the figure mIiows 
a lotus mark on the palm, and on each side of tho figure there is a female 
attendant; (2) a figure of Visln^u of tho usual stylo, with a malo and a female 


(а) Martin’i ‘ Eastern Indin.’ VoJ. I, p. 78. 

(б) Arch. 8urv. Iteport, Vol. I, p. S. 

wa xwt aar ara xftfaatiaawTa^i aaaawa^fa ataiaasuTar n 
aga afwrfti arftaamTfltaT i aanr at awt awT«a 1 1 

«^jrfi.weiTftnilww«»e». fnnwi»<nKn.»wV”f*”"; 
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attendant; (3) Hara and Pdrvati, the latter seated on the lap of her lord} and 
having licr liatuls on his nock : her lord has one hand on her breast and the other on 
her chin. On the pedestal of this figure there is a Burmese inscription of a modem 
date ; (4) Gonesa. On the east side there are images of Padmapd^i and of a demon. 

The only other building at Buddh.a Gayd which demands notice, the only one # 

stone which, was in ntu till the beginning of last year, is 
BuiWhoimd. Buddhapad. It stood between the Panoha Pdpdu 

temple and the grave of the second Mahant, right opposite the Great Temple. 
It WHS an o])cn pavilion, formed of' four monolithic pillars, bearing massive 
architraves, and a roof constructed in the usual eiylo of four triangular diagonal 
slabs surmounted by a crowning*pieco. It was improvised with stones which 
originally belonged to other temples, for they bear sculptures on the built* and 
inner faces ; two of the architraves wore formed of fragments of the A§oka^, 
rail-posts. The pavilion was erected some time attor Hiouen Thsang’s visit, 
for that traveller does not notice it; and the object of the erection was to 
provide a covering for a hemispherical block of granite, bearing the carvings of two 
human feet. The carvings are said to be impressions of Buddha's feel, and bear 
certain marks or symbols, which, however, are not charooterstio of a Buddha. On 
the side of the hemispherical block there is a Sanskrit inscription, dated, which 


im : n : i ijssansif ; wihf ii 

vv W ufinf ftfwwi ! I wii 'Wuinsf .* » s lafkfb ti 

avT vmwrT : ?arT W ^ i wtfais wstfe » 

iwmjhr ara^lr \ aWnmr nfnt vffiijatrvt fir'll varfir n 

favficii afrfii a aiaafiraiiit i wrf^il ftrlN aaajara i 

ait T" ar vatTsraar arrarftf aaVi c aai anw j i aTa»% ^a aft aanf aians smwfNi aaifbaf^ *l 
va aftaaarwT a*'* ’^aa if aa I anf airrai tfk fsai^fctfsaa^ll 

va faairf^aaiTai a^^Niaf^aftcrf i anfiwr 4 aiTlma* at ftwaffsaraail M 
etrfliafa anair ^ faaifii a4 aa | ai aa a T l tias aa#fr4 ftar ti 

TfaaTOTfica wa trarfii’.aawai I at anit ^ TC ’fwaiaiu 
fiia a afurrttar aftf^efiaarwT I aaMtaaransr^i afa< ^afbr4%U . 
vftiaa*aa»awTaTfhsjtfiiatfiiaTi anfM,4 aaplwa <twf^aanrfhi« 
ats^faaamarsiiMafJc^tfaafii^l wa fi aaill aiwT aflia^lwRa wfinft II ■ 
aamj^aiftia afnaat sastaftasTiaflr I filaraiTaai]craaari«aaraTtl ' ^ 

afiiaii3>f^jjaTatmTifffirauTiiaTa I 4 ^ a f4rtbftt i d l H f.aii i fi : 
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assigns it to Vish^ju. The inscription and the symbols will bo noticed in doi iil 

further on. Tho pavilion was pulled down by the Burmese repairers in tlio uiicMIu 

of last year, to clear out tho space in front of tho Great Temple, and in Septt‘nil)or 

last I saw the hemispherical block lying in front of the Pdneha Ptip<Ju Temple (see 

Ibft side of Plate VI), and tho materials of tho pavilion lying on a rubbish mound at 

some distance to tho south-east of tho temple enclosure. 

In front of tho pavilion tlicre formerly stood tho arched gateway, but in 180.‘l 

I took no incasuremcut of it, and now it is entirely 
Arched Corridor. • • . 

gone. It is said that it was only tho western end 

of a covered passage which extended from tho temple court-yard to the bank of 

the river Nairanjanii, and had been so constructed to enable a princes.**, some say 

the daughter of Amara Sihha Saurira, to perform her daily ablutions in tho river, and 

.then to enter the temple without being seen by the common peoplo in tho way. 

Her house having been on the mound, now called Garh, sho had easy access to it 

from the temple. Tho story is fabulous, and calls for no remark, though tliere is no 

antecedent improbability in it. 

In a district so abounding in hills as GayA, and having inc.\hau3tiblo supplies 

of building stones of a good quality, it is remarkable 
M»ter»l.ofbuUdiDg-Brick.. of stono was there used in architocturo 

in ancient times. The Great Temple and its appurtenances were built entirely 


’nw ^ i tfn mwtM yn ijt ii 
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of biicks ; and tlie extensive mounds on all sides of it and the foundations under 
them show that brick was tho material principally used in ‘architecture. Doubtlesi 
plintlis. pillars, and other articles of stone have been met with, but they 
bear no relation to the extent to which bricks were used. The bricks of the 


most ancient parts of the Great Temple measuro 10 X 13 X S:— 


The following are the dimensions of ten other bricks measured by me :•>- 


il) 16' X 6' 0’ X S' S' X S' 7*. 

(2) 11' X icy 5' X 2' 6*. 

(3) Itf' X 10 6" X V 6". 

(1- 16' X 11' 0’ X 8' 6. 

(5) 11' X ir O' X S' 6". 


(6) 18' X 10 0* X 8' 8’. 

(7) 16' X 10 0" X S' S'. 

(8) 18' X S' S' X S' 7". 

(9) 16' X S' S' X S' 7'. 

(10) U' X S' O' X S' Of. 


Others arc of smaller size, but none under 15x9 inches. They appear to have 
been very carefully made with well-puddled clay, having no grits or dots, end 
so planed and smoothed os to sit very closely on each other. The older bricks 


have the peculiar bluish tinge noticed by Hiouon Thsang. The bricks used in the 
arches were cut into the shape of voussoirs, after having been burnt, but they are 
not all of tho same size. Generally speaking they measure 10 inches on the top, 
which is slightly arched, and 14 at the bottom, tho sides being 10 to 11 inches. 


The keystones are triangular. ^ 

The cement used in building is a finely-puddled, tenacious bluish clay, apd 

only a thin layer of it was required, as the bricks, 

Cement. 

having well-dressed, smooth surfaces, sat on each other 


firmly enough without requiring the intervention of any cement. At first sight 
the bricks appear to bo in direct contact with each other, and no part of 
the cement is visible or exposed in such a way as to be able to absorb moisture 
freely. Thus the sparing use of the clay has been of great value in preserving the 
buildings for a long time. Even in tho construction of the ardites nothing but 
clay has been used by way of cement. On roofs and floors a compost of brick- 
dust and kankar lime was the mortar used, and a variety of it with a larger 
proportion of lime was used for plastering, and for the formation of 

mouldings and other ornaments. This shows that the builders wore not only > 

" 

perfectly familiar with tho properties of lime mortar, but they used it voiy Opctoii-! 
fcvely. The supply of kankar was abundant, everywhere, from Behai; ^ Agr#.., , .'It. 
occurred often on the very surface of the earth, and ooulAbei as it is nofri 'Opj^eiiiled 
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scraldnng o, ho „.l. Nor woo fool ,oo™; o„d t|.„ 

.nvoloo. vo^- httlo koowlodgo or foC, ood yot, ou.ioo.ly oooogb" ,h„ 
buildor. ooror thooghf of lim,.-„.„r,or iu building radiating arobo.. Tbo only way 
to aocooot for tiu. otrango uogloot of ooob a valoablo uiatoriol would bo to attributo 
rt to tbo .uoaoroblo douuoion wbiob coolout oxoiubw. iu Ihi. oounby. Wo loam 
^ om ancient texts that clay was the only cement used in the construction of altars 
m Vedic times, and that custom was l.andcl <lown from generation to generation, 
and none ventured to do otherwise. Arrian, on the authority of Mogasthcncs, 
informs us that at the close of the fourth century U.C. “ those cities in India which 
stood on commanding situations and lofty eminences were built of brick and mud ” (<i), 
and the practice seems to have been continued for a considerable length of time 
after that period. This would prove, too, that the art of building was indigenous, 
and not, as supposed by some, introduced by foreign architects. 

The only wood-work iu the Great Temple is tho framing of tho roof of tho 
Wood work third-storey room, but it is placed at so gi-cat a height 

that I could not como sulliciently near it to examine 
its character. Doors, too, were no doubt made of wood ; but there is none existing 
now of any ancient date. 

Stone occurs in the door-frames, floors, and stops. Tho two door-frames of 

tho Great Temple are of sandstone, '^rho stops in tho 
two staircases are of granite; so aro tho flags with 
which tho temple and the court-yard aro pavod. Tho railings round tho tompio 
were partly of sandstone and partly of granite ; and basalt, chlorite, and potstono 
occur in different forms as bases, plinths, modcl-stdpas, statues, and other 
sculpture. 

At Buddha Gayd there is no counterpart of tho large iron beams and 

rafters so abundant in mediseval Orissan architecture, 

MeUl. 

and the only use mode of that metal was in tho 
formation of clamps for tying stoneworks together. Gold was used for gilding 
statuesi and copper for the pinnacles of templos ; but of the last two no specimen 
baa been met with by me: Major Mead found only a brass peacock and a bell. 
Hioueii Tbsang makes mention of brazen statues ; but none has been seen of late. 


Stone. 


(•) M«C!iiadI«*i * MesMOMMS aad Arriaa/ p. 68. 
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Stjrlc <>t building. 


Arcbcs- IbfMr constraotioB. 


lit tbo style of building there is nothing peculiar that calls for any notice. 

As elsewhere in India in former timesi so here, the 
bricks were ranged isodomically as stretchers and 
bun dors promiscuously in every course, and notin alternate courses, as is sometimes 
the caso in Europe. . 

Dut in the construction of the arches the plan followed was peculiar. The 

arches were formed exactly as a radiating arch should 
be, of voussoirs made of bricks with their sides so out 
that each is thicker at the outside than at the inside of the arch, tilting inward 
and downward further than the course next below it till the two sides, rising 
together, met and received the keystone. The two extreme voussoirs rest on the 
abutments, and the intermediate ones are held . together in their j^ition by their 
mutual pressure, by the resistance of the keystone, and by the force of gravity 
drawing the voussoirs straight downwards while they stand in a slanting position. 
Instead, however, of ranging the bricks lengthwise across the arch, i,4. as bonders 
and stretchers touching each other by their flat siden, as is the case now, they were 
placed so as to have their longest sides resting edge to edge, in a line with tiie arch. 
The keystone, a triangular brick, was put on one tide of the crown. And ns only 

entire bricks were used, there was no bonding, eadr 
series forming a dibtinot line of its own, as shown in 
the woodcut No. 3. In this construction,’* General 
Cunningham justly observes, “ the strain is throvm 
on the narrow edges of the bricks instead of on their 
broad faces, and h is therefore weak. But it is 
still so greatly superior in strength to the ovdriap* 
ping Indian arch that it is difficult to conceive 

No. 3. Arch 0 T« Doorway. ^ kntfWled^ of OVeii this 

weaker kind of radiating arch should have ddiberately.disearded it' in the greatest' 
opening of a brick building, where its use would bkve been eminently jttdloioQs”{a). 
This arrangement was, however, obviously adopted vrith n view ^to . s imulat e the 
appearance of stone voussoirs, whidi expose to the righ^ the bre^^ laoei aiidrthei'' 

the thickness of a brick could not produce. This &ot worthy ^ f penal;; fieteji , 

— — — - — ■„ ^r .r ■ 

(a) AnIi.Sii>r.Btpor^y9l.lII,R.Nk . 
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as it shows that tho arches wore copies of stone originals, and such origiuuls wcri* 
known to the people. 

This arrangement, however, was confined to the arches over tho doorways. 

In the vaults, after every brick placed longthwiso, two 
bricks were put crosswise (woodcut No. 4), so no mechanical 
advantage was derived by tho interlacing produced by 
bonding, and the clay used as cement being utterly worth 
less as a binding material, tho bricks remained m «»7«bo1o1v 
by their lateral pressure and the resistance of the keystones. 
In tho annexed woodcut (No. 4) is shown the appearance ot 
the arch from the front as also from below. The voussoirs 
are all of entire bricks, and there is no bonding ; but tho 
No. 4, Section of » Vwlt. bricks uro bonded. Tin) latter were evidently intend 

cd to rtiengthen the Mch, by throwing tho rrawlimco un the neirow eidm of tlio bnck«. 
Thi. arruigement, howeyer, hae not been edopted in tho voull of U.e Konoh Temple 
f »e woodcut No. 1 , p. T8), whero the rimple plan drown in woodcut Ne. d wm. prclonud. 

The form of the mch else differed. In tlio larger vsnit. end urelio. tho 
form ndopted wM the pointed oquiloterei, formed by the deeumatlon of utes drawn 

on thontdineof the “ tho «»dler vanlt. and arrho. the wnnielrenlar plan 



^^er there were, in 18T1, MTonteenarehe., .in Id end 2 nd, the vaulfo oy« 

the porch ; vestibule loading to 

Arohtfi— tWr numboT. first-storey chamber; 4th, tho vault over the 

V RA tltn arch Over the door of the second-storey room; Otli, the 
I^they«.tib«leof thatebrnnher; 7 th, the ..nit oyer the chamber, 8th 

r^Leh oyer *. door otthe thirdortoroy room , 9th, the yanlt oyer the y.d.bul. of 
the arch ov over the doorways of the two staircases in the 

powh; 12 * ' P ^ leth, the vault in the temple 

16th, aw semimmlar, and ibe rest pointed. ^ 
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I was tho first to bring to tke notico of the publiO) in 1864 (e), iome of theae 
irche.-tho author', first ioTOxing BO remarkable a featore of Buddha 

Qayd arobiteoturo. In my papor on the aubject I 
said— “ Such a struoture in an Indian building more than two thousand years 
old struck mo as a remarkable proof of the Hindua having had a knowledge 
of tho principle of the arch at a very early period, though the credit of it 
has been denied them by all our Anglo*Indian antiquaries.^ Feigusson, in his 
<]Iaud'hook of Aitehitecture,’ concedes to the June a knowledge of the hori* 
zontal or projecting arch, but, adverting to the radiating or true arch, says (Vol. 
I., p. 78) : < In the first place no tope shows internally the smallest trace of a 
chamber so constructed (i.e. with a true dome) ; nor do any of the adjacent 
buildings incline to such a mode of construction, which must have ere nOw been 
detected had it ever existed.’ Elaowhere he observes (p. 224): ^Tho Indian 
architects have fallen into the other extreme, refusing to use the arch under any 
circumstances, and preferring the smallest dimensions and the moat crowded 
interiors, rather than adopt what (hey considered so destructive ah expedient.’ 
Adverting to the Kutub, he says, ’all the openings possess p<dnted arches, which 
the Hindus never used ’ (p. 418). Again, ’the Hindus, however, up to this time 
(•.e. of the Pathfins) had never built arches.; nor indeed did they fear centuriea 
afterwards’ (p. 424). These remarks do not, it is true, directly meui that the 
Indians had no hntmledgo of the arch, but they imply it.. Elphinatone is more 
positive. In his remarks on Hindu bridges he says, ’ nor does it appear Chat thO 
early Hindus knew the arch, or could construct vaults or domes, otherwise than by 
layers of stone, projecting beyond those beneath, as in the treasury Atrens of 

(n) In niing tho .0 words, it is the farthest from mj widi to impljr that aoM had loea tho oNhoa beioM ma:' 
The tample had been seen before me bp thoosuidi^ iaolndiiig Nrenl dtaUagdalMd aatiasaikM^ asditWM ta^poe* 
sible for them, hariog ryes, not to tee the arebee lo pramineiitbr ospoMdia front of the tosplot b«t SOM had 
described them in print for the information of thoM trim hod not soos thogi, ttift I VM (ha %at to do,, to. 
This explanation will, I hope, satiafjr my friend Oeneml Cosniagham, who ia a foot>iulo to hit MOttf WfM so 
Bnddha Qvyk (p. »5) pomplaini by saying; I may note hero that Bahpo Ba^midra lot makag aadat^ 
when he tnpposes that the arches of the Bnddha OayS teaqpU oteapad wj soUea. I'aMda' s.lsitga Amd ig 
of them in lumber 1861, which is now befora a^ aad I eoBMfItad Cotosal Ysk {o.thr laeia aw*ijaa>a-oii^(lihy 
they were of Burmese origio." I could not h»Tf had tlie moat dtetaat thought of dasyhw tturt ha tiall aM fVp ; 
arches, or made drawings, or eonralted O^lociel Tdt n]bont tham, for t Knew wSUag ittSsStlMS filial; ' 
that I knew was that ia his first report of laSlfWhkh waaboforoaabhohadaot adwitlad (ClfeiSt,s4 :4^ 
to I felt sale in asserting that I waa the first to deteriho (hogs. After tto jpublisatisi. pSpiiWlllA' 
the leaned author devoted to them, la 1871, sovenl pogia k hia asaoud lapmik ', 
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Mycenae’ (‘History of India,’ p. 163). Doponding on the testimony of tlicst* 
distinguished antiquarians, one may very reasonably assign to the lluddba 
temple a much later age than it claims ; but the fact of its having been visited by 
Fa Hian, and, subsequently, by Hiouon Thsang long before the advent (»f the 
Muhammadans in this country, inevitably leads to the inferenco of its hsviug 
existed at a pre- Muhammadan ora ; while tho position the arches occupy Is so 
natural and integral that it Icavos no room for tho hypothesis that they wore 
subsequent additions. I brought tho fact to the notice of Captain Meud, who had 
kindly undertaken to shew tho ruins to mo. and ho readily ackaoMdedgod that the 
builders of tho temple, whoever they were, certainly know the art of constructing 
an arch, and the one before us was a very good specimen of it.” (n) 

Tho late Mr. Homo visited iluddha Qa}'^ in 18G4, and published a note on the 

arches (in all 9—3 semicircular and 6 pointed) which ho 

Mr. Home’* opinion. , . » rv ei\i\ a .i 

supposed were additions made in A.U. oCO to the 

shell of the building. He said, ” tlio junction of tho inserted work witli the 

original is clear everywhere. Tho floor of the upper chamber comos through tlu' 

wall of tho building, i.e. the beaten puddled floor-lino shows a white lino mo.st 

plain in the photograph. At the sides, too, tho insertion is most plain. The us*) 

of the different-sized bricks in tho different arches, whereas those in tho body of 

the building are all the same, would indic.ato their having been built nt a 

different date, which most probably was long subsequent.” (i) Mr. Horne was 

mistaken about tho floor-line; it does not anywhere permeate tho wall. The 

“white line” is visible neither on the original nor on the photographs, uud 

I have before me more than a dozen photographs taken by different persons and 

at different times. u • * 

In a private note to A. Gwte, Esq., then President of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal, Major-General Cunningham about that time 
G«imlCuniiii»gh«n'»opinura. an opinion that the arches wore modern 

put iu by tl»B«rme«.repd«r. of the t<«»pl.m the 14tl. Thi^ 

k,«v«>b«».o.been«ti-W,™*n»g.««ll» u«r Suuk. to 

have wirted from before the time of Hiouen Thsang. 

" * W Jonml, Awstio Soeirty. 

(») FrooMdiHg*. AiWlo Soebty. B«gd. P- ^ 
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In the middle of 1866 Mr. Peppe, of the Opion Depertneiit» Tinted Buddha 

Gayd and prepared a leiiee of exodlent photognq[»Iw 
Hr. Teppe I opinion. ^ andent remaini in tiie place. EBa attention 

was naturally drawn to the dieoiuaions which had taken place at the meetings 
of the Asiatic Society, and he made special inTCstigation on the subject. The 
conclusions he arrived at after a carafol examination of the place were thus 
summarised by him 

— « that the lower chamber, with its arched roof, is of the same age as the 
lower part of the temple ; 

i8«co»d— “ that the middle, chamber witii its arches is of the same age as the main 
building } 

Third— that the porch was built at a later period ; <• 

Fourth— that some considerable time after the temjde mid porch had been built 
the whole was replastered, with the excqition of the outer wall of the 

f 

terrace. Why this was not plastered it is difieult to say, most ^ 
probably on account of the ornamentation; nor was it even then 
. covered by the accumulation of rubbish ? " (a) 

Subsequently Mr. Fergusson, in two letters to A. Qrole, £aq., .exiHre6sed his 

opinion that the arches wme modem, and must have 
Mr. Pwgwwn « opinion. inserted by the Burmese repairers in Ika beginning 

of the 14th century. He said: Since I last wrote yon, 1 hava looked carefully 
into the evidence about the age of the tower at Buddha Gayd, and see no reason 
to doubt the evidence of the inscription givm (Journal, Anatic Society, Bengal, 
Vol. HI, p. 214) that the building im now $h was erected in the fiiat year cl the 
I4th century. ]*>om its architecture, as tiiewn in the phoiogn^ you have sent 
me, I would have been inclined to make it oven mora mpdam; and that avidance' 
of the arches,*’ as explained by Mr. Home, ia to my.min4t4nitar.ooiiclntiTe'tbat 
it was erected long after the Muhammadan oonqituMl. ' £(i4 it been built by tnpa 
Hindus they would not have been found there aTaa.tliaii ; but tiw Bumeaa aaim 
hated the arch so cordially as the true Hindu, lly. imptimioii of ill hiatoty V0!il|d 
be that in Asoka’s time, or betwesn tM and t^ GMstian the . 

w'as surrounded by a rail of the type. At Soesa attiMaqaam plltoft .'ti. 


(a) ItMMdingit; Alisti* Bogil, IfPS, t- ISS ' 
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“ stupa ” was erected, probably of a tower form, it may be by Amara, and thu 
Ukeoi may be of his time ; but 1 feel nearly quite certain that the arches were 
inserted and the tower took its present form in the beginning of the 14th 
century.” (a) This opinion has since been repeated in the learned author’s 
* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture’ (p. 70), where he says; ‘’The 
changes in detail, as well as the introduction of vaulted arches in the interior, 

I fancy, must belong to the Burmese restoration in the beginning of the 14th 
century.” Elsewhere (p. 210) he adds: “ VVe cannot assert with absolute certainty 
that the Bhuddhists never employed a true arch; this at least is certain, Uiat 
no structural example has yet been found in India, and that all the archos or 
circular forms found in the caves are, without one single exception, copies of 
wooden form, and nowhere oven simulate stone construction. With the Hindus 
and Jains the case is different : they use stone arches and stone domes, wliicli 
ai-e not copied from wooden forms at all, but these are invarialby horiaontal 
arches, never formed or intended to be formed with radiating voussoirs.” Again, 
and more emphatically (p. 120>~»The presence of the woodwork is an additional 
proof, if any were wanted, that there were no arches of construction in any 
of the Buddhist buildings. There never were, nor are, any in any Indian 
anterior to the MohemmadMi oonqaMt, and my fow indeed in any Hindu 

building afterwards.” 

I pOM orer flie poritire argnment that all the arehee and eireular form. 

found in the caves are “without a single exception’ 
AicUei— Iisaei. oopies of wooden forms as untenable in the face 

el th. Sond*a*d4r car., whid. i. of eiaetly th. pointed goftie lena ot U.e 
WU, tetd which, -teonling to OonMal Cnnnlngltem, date. »m the 
eeatary l»fo» Chriet (»). B i« >io‘ neeeaewy to notice the falhwy mvo ve 
in Z a-ertion amltedW in th. laet attnud, for the qa«dioo M «.oa w oxaedy 

,h.ttho»i*or«iond.i«ap»»ni-. It i. founded apon a fewganac^^a. end 

ftarfoworiiMtenwantof oritiealcMition. Th.qn..tfoa.ru«dmthedi«n™ioii. 

rt th! A^tio Soddy Wte., *l« ago of the tempi, i «»«d> «>. ago ol th. arch... 

ZZZ thay Z> mmtempmmmo^ eriO. 

^ pmMdisfl. Asuitio Soeaity. Bnigal. VM, f. 18». 

(*) Awhe fcw. Bsporti IH, p. 8». 
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insertions; third, (ihe knowledge niid vie of <ke mdiatiig tnk bjt ihe |>e(^^ 
India before they came into eontaot with the Huhainmedaas. (•) 

As rogards the first, the poution adopted by me in 18M, that (he temple 

mi«d « » ft. « «<w «*‘i* «i» IMM irkWi Afck. brflt, 
is untenable; General Cunningham has, in his second 
report, already proved the temple to be of a snbeeqnont date. 

The second issuo must also go against me, as for as the contemporaneily of the 
arches with the temple is ooneemed. The two are not of the age. IVom the 


description given above it is obvious that the arches were inserted some time after 


the completion of the temple. When tiiis was done it is impossible to determine 


with any precision in the present state of our knowledge on the subject This 
much, however, is clear, that the arches existed long before the advent of Hionen 
Thsang in India. That keen observer and foithfhl ohronloler has given ns a descrip* 
tion of the temple, which applies most accurately to the stmotnre now existing; and 
at his time, in 637 A.C., the temple had the identical twoHstoreyed porch whose 
remains are still extant, and as the upper walls of tiiat porch rest on'tiie spring of the 
vaulted roof of the first storey, it is impossible to deny tint it existed at his time. 
And if that existed, we cannot deny the e;i^noe at the time of the vault over the first 
and the second storey chambers, as also those in tiie dporwa]rs. Bugarding the latter 


(a) AtanooUogof thaAiUtieSoeMtj of Boaftiholdm Daonabw hit^ ICr. H. FBIonbrd, Motooro. 
logical Beporter to the GoTornmont of ladia, wwmwitthg oa losw tm»Ai mdo W w oa tho oeudtm, 
expreand an opimon to the effeot that the itraetaree aadoraodeo " wiioaottnwafoheii*' botM w aadtiMaobao 
been rained hy experieneod engineon and aiehiteeti liko Goneial Oanainghnw.nad Mr. FafgouoB. I aeod aot 
notice it. The deteription and UlutntioM tbora gina trill. I hA otetata. otarim tD pnSwrioad iaa that tto 
opinion ia not tenable. Sir Edward dire Bnjlagr, at the MaH aMOtugi novlod Ost *tho liiohM aMJ. fo to* 
eribed not aa archea, but at itnictaiM ahowiag ptogxoN towiida tho d i ee oT O i jr of tho liM ttA," and 
the ari'hea to " well ^linden." Neithw of the fpeakefi dolbed what a teao aidi wai. aadT it trodd lalS ttS 


too niachoutof mythemetodieoaiatlMlwaiingtof thoorohlfaatlaoixof thalastipoalNr, Ai aaiDiitfatioft 
of the arrangeinent of the brieka ia tha limj^ arahta. Ua hatram. Is not iai|pA aad fliasnif 

Canaingham used it in hia looondnport. A 0itRiiaraMkilBiaMllii(]rakatfa|diadUibihaJaailaiaaaf ladt 
added eoarae of brieka or atones lying ia tho phuo of Oa axil of t)ts ayUadar Wtfiag iti niftaa. iMasMUf, 
however, it is not at all eorreok la thotroearehtiMoBdialoiiafaltaiilha'Iieoskaamaialai^lMia^ 
the breadth of a room reata oa the aide walli, aad tha bodv hiua flatha ifi. — — xie rt — i|||l| mul fta' wpriaU 

that U pat upon it by the Uterai proaw,., of it, eo»litWb?or 

whole itroclnre liti flat on tha ground bolow it. aad srsiy hliok tia a aasvMi UldlS ih'dlSSilfof ■§ ' 

and inpporting no weight. It adght be mid that tha latont BiaiHM of tha SMnSSdfaaliaHih'JiaiiaaNfdaiika 
wright in a well cylinder ; aad if wo aimeo tto tyUadir to ha IhiMd of Mo OSSfaMaitlfeeilliitaMMi^M ht 
which reat on the coiwepoadiag eadt of 'the othoS, wo haro dw (n^yooiai hiik 
itaahai«i. ^ly wcidiotaL la ^aaro will« wo haM ttw^^ 
otrainal mochanical prmciple of Uio srohy itai 
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General Cunningham eaye To the third period of the temple’s history 1 would 
««cnbe thQ addition of the two-storeyed paviUon to the eastern face, which, as we know 
from Giouen Thsang’s description, must have been built some time before A.D. 637. 
I infer also from the story of ^a^dnka’s minister placing a lamp in the inner chamber 
of Ao temple before the Egure of Mahfwiova on account of the darkneee, that the front 
pavilion and all the vaults and arches had already been added before A.D, .590 or 
600, say about 500 A.D.” («) 

It might be urged that the fact of the existence of a porch like that which the 
Chinese pilgrim saw is no proof that it is the same with what we now have. The 
Burmese of the 14th century might have tenewod it on the old plan, substituting a 
vaulted for a flat roofing for the first storey of the porch. Such a statoment, however, 
in thoyfrsf place, would bo a mere assertion based on no proof whatever ; eecondlUf the 
proofs to the contrary ore too overwhelming to bo gainsaid. 'I’lie small portions now 
existing of the walls of the upper storey of the porch show clearly that they had 
been subjected to at least two thorough repairs before the front of the structure fell. 
The mouldings are completely daubed over by whitowush as they appear at first 
sight, leaving only a faint and smudgy outline of their details here and there ; but, 
as I have already said, on peeling elf the upper coat of whitewash, we come to the 
details developed in a rude, clumsy, coarse way ; and then, on peeling olT another 
coat, they appear sharp and fine as they were first made ; and these coatings 
would be li^uite unaccountable if wo assume the original to bo dutod in tho beginning 
of the 14th century. The Buddhists had forsaken the placo long bofuro. If any 
fmih is to be reposed on the inscription translated by Wilkins, tbc placo had become 
a wild forest, ” ** infested by lions and tigers” in the 10th century, and there was 
none in India who would care to repair tho edifice after the Burmese repairs. Wo 
have nothing definite to show the extent of the repairs in the 14th contury . General 
Cnnningham takes it to have been extensive, including a complete coat of plaster, 
which has lasted very fairly until the present day.” If we may judge of the past 
from thepr«»nt,--of what they did in tho 14th from what they have done in the 
century durbg the past year, —the extent must have been exceedingly limited ; 

, fow stoppages of leaks and restorations of a moulding or a oomico here or there,’ 
ad • coat of whitewash over the whole, would c omplete the snm total of their 

(a) Awh. 8wr. Bspwt, V<^ ni, p. loe. 
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work. As already abown, they also renewed the wall oi Ae iemoe on the nosA 
side, completed the projection on the west, and built the stain at the norfii>east 
comer; and, in doing so, they resorted to the^plest expadienti posnUe, making, 
the walls perfectly plain, and building them with Qme-mortar, sudh as was then 
in common use, leaving the surronndbg ground perfectly uncleared and untoudied. 
A new porch in the old style with a vaulted roofing could not have tfy any means 
entered their plan. 

It is morally certain that the Burmese officers who oas^e to repair the temple 
were not themselves archheots, nor did they bring any brioklayen and masons wUk 
them. They came with money, as did their successors last year, and employed the ‘ 
masons of Oay4 to carry out their orders. The masons of Gayd at the time were " 
mostly, if not all, Hindus, who depended on their own knowledge of ardiiteotnre, 
and did not borrow anything from the Burmese. They bad unquestionably seen 
Muhammadan architects building arches, and if they had copied them thq^ would 
have produced the true Saihcenio foiled arch, with bricks placed orosswise, and 
cemented with iimo*mortar. There is not a single Muhammadan arch, and very few 
buildings of that race of the 12th or the 13th century in the country, in which 
clay cement was used, and there is no reason to suppose that the Hindq builders, 
in imitating a Muhammadan aroh, changed the order of building and resorted to a 
cement which was utterly worthless for the purpose. There was no want oi kankar* 
lime in the country, and no builder with a head on his neck, after once seeing a 
modem arch, would fail to perceive its great superiority over the style of building 
we find at Buddha Qayd. An unbonded line d brick vonnoirs cannot, in stren^^ 
and durability, for a moment compare with bonded ctoss-bridu cemented with IxoMh. 
mortar ; and there was no engineering reason to set aside the one in fovpnr of 
the other. It would be running against all reason and oonsistency to snpposq tbal^ 
the Hindu architects employed by ti>e Bnrmein Ihnlmsiiy in t|a Uth eetttvy. did, 
oven after having seen and loamt the value of the Mnhammatj^ qsigiiiutd*.}^* . 

of their own, or, in the attempt to copy, reprodboe a dtifonat stmetalseu . 
doubtless is generally inferior to its original; but we 
In constraction and execution, and not ui 
it can 

were inaccessible, or very difficultly acesasi^. ^' Xn 

s ■ 
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t the case. It was as easy to range bricks crosswise as lengthwise, and kankar 
lime and pounded bricks com not have boon wanting, or dear. I have no hesitn- 
twn, therefore, in subscribing to the opinion of General Cunningham, that the vaults 
existed before the time of niouoii Thsang’s visit. Moreover, if we should, oven againsi 
the reasons above urged, admit that the Burmese did build the vaults and the arches 
at Buddha GayA, how should we account for their counterparts in the Kouch 
Temido ? The Burmese never wont to it. It was built by the Buddhists, and w..s 
a Buddhist shrine for centuries before the Dindus appropriated it to tl.eir own use 
and converted it into a ^ivito 8anctuar3% Tho Hindu sculptures still existing in it 
clearly demonstrate that the appropriation took place many conturios ago ; and 
whether wo believe that the vault and tho arches to have been there when the 
appropriation took jdace, or that they were introduced soon after, tho fact wouhl 
remain that they had been built by the poriple of this country, on models which 
cannot be attributed to Moslem archetypes. 

The third question is entirely governed by tho second ; and if tho deiuHion 
regarding the latter be that the vaults and tho arches existed before the tinn* of 
Hiouen Thsang, the conclusion must follow that tho Buddhists, as also the Hindus, 
who were of the same nationality, tho same race, and tho same castes, with their 
schismatic atheistic brethren, know tho art of building radiating arches, and «lid 
build them, though but rarely. The saying current among them, that “ an arch never 
sleeps,” which has been quoted by Mr. Forgusson, is a proof positive that they knew 
the radiating arch well, and avoided employing it, “ because of its vis vtoa, which is 
always tending to thrust its haunches outward, and the necessity it involved ot very 
heavy abutments to overoome its destructive tendency.” A saying , like this could 
never have got currency had the people not known tho object which gave rise to it. 

Tlte art displayed in the building of the temple is worthy of a passing note. 

The first essential element in a good building, according 

llMsrtdiiitsysaiatlMbaUdiBK. . , . , . *1. 1 • i. *1. n 1 

to the highest authonties on the subject, thq Greek 
arebit^ts, is fans, or order, ‘‘the proper arrangement of parts before . putting 
them togetlier and in this respect there is' very little wanting in the temple under 
notioe. Its parts are arranged with a degree of taste that speaks highly of the 
of Ibe arehiteot and his thorough knowledge of the details of bis profession. 

discordant, nothing extraneous, nothing inoongruons, in the 
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different members which enter in its oomponiion. The design is doobflnis eonren* 
tional, bat therein we hare what Raskin fanoifully calls *‘the lamps of ohedienoe 
and memory*' fully illustrated, and it was by no means ill adapted ht ^ pnrpose 
for wliich the building was intended. The seomid essential aoeoiding to them was 
sgmnutria, or proportion in size ; and the relative proportions between the terrace, Ae 
body, the spine, and the pinnade of tiie Buddha Ghiydfhne, are each as it would not 
be easy to disturb without serious injury to the harmonious blending of its parts. 
They are the results of protracted study and consummate experiimee, governed by no 
mean conception of the cardinal elementa of arohiteotural beauty. The third assent^ 
is eurithem, or “ harmony in number, in the adjustment of the puts both in their 
separate dimensions and in their interlocking junctures,’* and here again the asohiteet 
of the Buddha Gayd temple has no reason to be afraid of any smioiis advene 
criticism. The general deugn ; the niches, thehr tuu, their symmetrical disporition 
on the two sides of a central band ; their gradual diminution as thty rise ; the provi> 
sion made to hide ngly angles at the comers of the diflnent ftoreys ; the diq[K>Bition 
of the upright bands ; the edbet of those hands in iddisg to the apparent height of 
the strocture; the dexterity displayed in prodnetog * ourved ontiine out of a 
zig-zag one ;-~are element! in the oomporition of the itmieture winch speak b%hiy 
in his favour. The fourtb easential, <»sMi(Asri», reten to the oamposition of tbs 
different parts of an extended edifice ae a whole,” oemporite buUdingi, and 
cannot be brought to beer on a solitary temple. The last is sttsasi ri is, o;r 
seoariDg of the useful ends for which a bnMi^ waa emetad,” and in thia leipee^ 
again, very little can be said against the arriiitect. The purpew d tiw Boddha 
Gayi temple ym the location of a statoa in sudb i pOfltimi aa to snipra tita 


highest amount of reverence andawe^ and fin tiiat purpoia ib^vaa adatiraUat' , III 
dimensions of eighty feet by sevmity4ve liet, a .bei|^ ef me hnadied and 
seventy feet to the top of the pinnade, wde raoh ai to piQdhcc an iiiqpriMnicNiof.|M| 


highest grandeur and sublimity, undiatiiri>ed Ity any ohtmihre whdivirioii of ‘pat^. 
Whetiier viewed from a small or a great distaiwa,~tiiei« id noAfog^^.to dljfo.idiia' 
spectator’s contemplation from the majesty of mail and' Oi^i||c,>.lridti^: 
peculiar characteristic of the tem|^e. Its pcsrai^”,t»«lcagd^|hf 1 
of Kuskin, in the display of its mudvaiieni at an < 
is all but perfect. Th«e have 1iie«i, and 
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edifices in India and other parts of tho earth ; they wore, and tlioy aro, grander, 
handsomer, and nobler buildings, richer by far in style, material, and finish than 
the Buddha GayA terajde ; but, viewed by itself, the last wants but little to servo 
the economy for which it was intended. It is a work in which both the science 
and the art of architecture were brought into play, and is not the result of 
untutored labour of a rude and uncultured people. 

The only otlier monument to which I wish to coll tho attention of the reader 
_ ... , at this place is the tank to the south of tho Great 

Temple. It should have been noticed in Chapter I, 
but was ‘by an oversight omitted. It is called Buddhokar Tdl, or ‘ Buddha’s Tank,' 
and measures about 504 feet by 425 feet. Originally it was perfectly rectangular ; 
but in course of time its sides have broken down and ‘ fallen into its bed, and its 
outline Is now become very irregular. Referring to it, Hiouon ThSang says Kn 
dehors do la porte mAridionale des nmrs do Tarbro do rintelligence, il y a un grand 
Atang, qui a environ sept cents pas de circuit, ot dont los caux sont purus et cluires 
comme un miroii; des dragons et dcs poissons y font Icur detneure. II a 
creosA per deux Brahmancs, qui Ataint frhrcs, d’apres les ordres du diou Ta-iseu-thsai 
(MabeAvara Deva).”(a) General Cunningham is of opinion that this tank is the 
■itTwa with the one in which tho dragon Muchilinda resided, and that the 
description is “so striking that it was seen at onco by the members of the 
Burmese Embassy.” (i) This identification, however, is not correct. Tho pilgrim, 
as diown above (p. 66), places the Muchilinda tank at a considerable distance to 
the south-east of this tank, and tho two aro quit© distinct. Tho error has 
evidently arisen from the nso of the word “dragon” by tho pilgrim; but by it 
he simidy m e^ns that there were crocodiles in tho tank, as there now are. It 
is said that one of the BrAhman brothers built tho Groat Tomple, and the 
bther caused the tank to be excavated. There is no reason to doubt, however, that 
the tank was excavated to afford the earth required for the making of bricks for 
the Gieat Temple. I have seen no large ancient Hindu fane where there is not 
a tank\adjoining, and where ita prwnce was not due to this cause ; and the 
same may vriih equal propriety be predicated of Buddhist shrines. The lar ge 

gi) Aidk 8siv.1lsp*V^ I» P- It. 
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tank close to tlio Vihdra at Sultinganj, the taolu near the Ounibifi TiU, the 
Cbaui’dsi Tiid, the Kankdli Tild, aod other Buddhist - mouh’da in the flaharhe 
of Mathurd, the splendid sheet of water ^ose by the Orest Temple of Kdlandd, 
the Markata Hrada at VaisaU, the large tank to the east of the iBdmdth tower, 
and the tanks at Sdnchl and other places, dearly show that they supplied the 
earth with which bricks were made fur the Idrge monuments adjoining them. 
No ono would for a moment think of bringing bricks from a great distance when 
they could be very economically and conveniently made where they were wanted, 
and where the result would be a tank, which none could object to. But at the same 
time it must be admitted that a tank of pure water is a very useful appurteoanoe 
to a temple. Both Hindu and Buddhist ceromoniahi require frequent bafhing 
and ablutions and lustrations. No Hindu rite can be celebrated without a plentiful 
supply of water, and both Hindu and Buddhist ascetics and priests who dweU 
in the neighbourhood' of temples require water daily for driidcing, cooking, and 
the cleansing of their rooms. And those who go to the expense of building 
a large temple do not grudge the expense of so necessary an adjunct. Hence 
it is that tanks are met with not only near Inriek-built temples and vihdvas, 
but also in the neigbbonrhood of stone edifices and oavee and rocky emiuenoes^ 
wherever Buddhist monks took up their abode. Such artificial reservoirs cl 
water were absolutely necessary whore no natural suppiy iiraa ready at hand, and 
they were never omitted. * 



CHAPTER IV. 


SCULPTURES. 


FBIUITIVB BUDDHIfiX OPFOfBD TO SCULFTUAAL A8PBXISXTATIONI OV BXllOtODS OlUXCTf'-OlLXI? XV OODS— 
BIOXVVINO or BCULPTUBAl lirBUXKTATIOVS BUBUL AND rBBirAT10N--TUMULI OFBB OBATBa— NAlIBi 
or THB TUMULI— CBVOTAras OB TOTITl BT(iPAa— THIIB 8TZS, OBVAMBNTAIIOV AKO rABllTXI«—FOOr- 
PBXVT8—COV8PICUOUS XABSi OV 80LBB— WHKKL OF LAW— VlTIVi: TKMVLKB— IMAOBI OF BUDOUA HOW 
IVTBODUCXD— BUUDRA IV MIDITATIOK— BUDDHA IK F.CBTACY 'BUDDUA A8 II ACHIB— BUDDHA AS AK 
ITIVBBAKT BIBMID— BUDDHA DYIVO— BODHI8ATTFA8— MINOB DI V. Kill BB —k All DtW-^DBMOVlAO FIQUBKB— 
HBBKin AVD DIVOTIBB— UlVDU DITIHITIIB— ABCHlTBCIUKiL 81 OMK8— BABiBi FILLAH8, OULUMVBi CAPlTALBi 
DOOE-FBAM18— VAJBiaAVA— aIOBA's BAILIRUB— TIIBXR DIFPB tKKCBB IK DIPFIBBKI FAITB OF IKDIA— 
THBOB1I8 BIGABDIVQ tHBiB OllOlK— W00DKK-M01»BL TMBOUT KOI TRKABLB- BBABOKB THIBBOP -OBKA* 
MBVTB OV BAIL BABB— OBVAMBVTB OK COPIKOB— OBKAMIKTB OK MKDUX. AKD TIBMIKAL WLLABB-THl 
BO-OALLBD HBM08— OHABACTBB OF THB BCULPnTBlB— BUPPOBKD OBXBV OBIOIK OF IKOIAK BCULPIUBI— 
OBIOIV OF IVDXAV BCUIFIUIB— BUPFOBBD FOBBIOV CHABACMB OF BOMB CABVINOB— TBUB TUT OF IKLATIOK 
AS MODBL8 AVD COFIlf* 


Is a system of rdipon like Buddhism, founded on athoisu) or self-asseition, 
divinities must be unknown. Where nothing beyond the human soul was 
recognized as existent, gods could find no place. The cardinal j^int ui 
theology is the existence of a divine soul which animates the creation and 
governs it according to its own supreme will; but where the existence of that 
soul was denied, there wUs nothing left to mark the distinction between the adored 
and the adorer. The beUefthat the phenomenal wbrld was a mwe illusion, the 
result of ignorance, was incompatible with any thwry of adoration. Where the 
evil was of one’s own creation, -where one’s owl-n passions and earthly cares 
forged the chain, -no supernatural powers of im^nary gods were needed to 
wdidue them and free the soul from the bondagd of flesh. But a system of 
.negations and abstraction, could not long continues to inspire en&u^m. no. 
1Z L hold on the mind, of the masse. negative, 

til. P«6«, ">4 «» 

^ ilie plioe of tto supreme divinityi «nd Bodh 
' ixf, aniLirtaBhipped, by the gods of the 




concrete. Buddha himself 
^ttvas rose in plenty to bo 
iindus. 
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When this change first took place is not knoim. It would soem. th^t when 

Buddhism was first promulgated, the feeling of roTulsimi 
against the supremacy of the Hindu gods was strong, 
and it was entirely repudiated. But the gods themselyes were never openly 
declared as mere creatures of fancy. They were denied all divine attributes, and 
relegated to a subordinate position; they were declared to be subject to the 
iHiliiigs and the common doom of created beings; they needed, as much as man) 
the means of salvation : but they were accepted as beings of a superior order, 
possessing many supernatural powers. They ceased to be gods, but they 
lived as angels. It is probaUe that Buddha himself took the Hindu gods 

to be mere myths ; but there is nothing in the Buddhist aoriptnies to show that 
he did so, and his disciples maintained the contrary eveiy'where. Brahmd and 
Indraand ^iva were not non-existent, but only the servants and adorers of those 
who had risen above the control of their carnal wants, and, in the foUness of their 
wisdom, learnt the true nature of creation. This belief opened the way for visible 
representations, and in time imagos became an integral part of Buddhist worship. 

The first impulse in this direction was probably given immediately after 

the death ■ of Buddha. It was but naturid that the 
disciples and follower of tiie saut should have looked 
upon his relics with the highest veneration, and treasured them with the utmost 
care. Wo may not believe in the truth of Bie story which desmibei the division 
of the mortal remains of Buddha into ten shares, and the assignment d most 
of them to the leading sovereigns of India at^the time; but there is nothing 
positively incredible iu the fact of certain kings, believers in • tlie troth of the 
doctrine preached by Buddha, showing their respect to the teeoher, and raislbg 
monuments on his rdios. The earliest mode of dispoahpg of the ilead in India 
was burial. In the Rig VedA there is a hymar which, desaribes burial end it 
bad trom an unknown, but yer^ remote, peripd served, aa the bniial .sendpa or' 
mantra to be repeated on the ^ead just before inhattatibn. Af^ a tdma banal wi^ 
replaced by cremation, and thfl* is fully described in Bnihsaa^a d 


Burial and cremation. 


<a) jtMrim Dr. Both't wny > PW'TodtMlMttattws W dta 

. Burning of th» Deni,' in tha ‘ ZnitM^jfift’ of t&o m4 

tko tini. of Uin Mg Vodn i* hit 'Oik^itia id ISniaism 
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Yajur Veda (a), which dates from before the eighth century D..C. This cliungo, 
however, was not complete. It brought in cremation as a preliminary to burial. 
The body was first burnt, and the rite of sepulture was then administennl to the 
burnt remains, and a tumulus was raised thereon, whilo the service or mantra 
remained the same. We know not what rules Buddha himself laid down during 
his long ministlry of forty>four years for the disposal of the dead, but many of his 
disciples and followers must have died during his life-time, and some form of 
ceremony must have been designed for them ; and if we may judgo from the 
account preserved of the funeral of the saint himself, it must have been very 
closely like what prevailed among the Hindus, His body was first burnt, and 
the burnt remains were next buried, exactly in the same way in which, according 
to the R&m&yana, the mortal remains of Kdma were disposed of by the Hindu 
king Bbarata(i). The grave, then, or, what is the same thing, the tumulus 
erected over the ashes, was the tangible evidence of the defunct saint, and those 
who had adored the living preacher naturally transferred their adorations to the 
tumulus over his ashes, as the highest object of veneration. Thus the tumulus or 
grave became the first tangible object of adoration among the Buddhists, and relics, 
real or pretended, were widely circulated, and the faithful everywhere raised tumuli 
over them. These were, therefore, the most ancient religious and sacred objects 
whose representation engaged the attention of the Buddhists. 

Originally the grave was called dehagopa^ or repository of the body, whence 

the modem dagoba. It was also named ehaitya, which 
Mottorid tombi »d eenotophs. Sanskrit moans a » tomb,” or an “ altar ; ” and sHpa 

or ** mound. ” Nor was the tumulus confined to Buddha lijmsclf. tivory 
one of his followers had the right to a tomb, and had a few basketsful of 
earth thrown on their last resting-place. But the more influential among them 


(«) Sway WIST on* ^ 

la tb® latrodusno® to tty odilioB of the * Tsittiriys Aasyoks. • ^ ... u* j 

(U SwSwi’tlittiyoso, Vgl.I. Th« MWi«t QttA not di«« much ^ 

KoBor'i ‘ life of th* Gnsk* sod RomMa') Tb* Tfijor Ved» proienbm that a bU of go d 
SSKpi^thopSlm of tho de»l before crenUoa. ud th. pnotioO it Mowed to this d»y by ertwy 
£21^^ bS| « ti»l4o«. of depoalt; b»t 1 hsT. nowhero ^ 
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got magnificent tombe erected over their gtarea. At they -were all, without 
exception, houseless hermits, the ebst of their hutials was defrayed householden 
and moneyed men ; and in time the dedication of a tnmulns came to be looked 
upon as an important and liighly meritorious act of religioa on the part of the 
laity. Sacred relies could not always be bad, and so they had to be dispensed 
with ; but cenotaphs could be always raised, and for purposes of religion t he y 
wore as useful as tombs, and whoever could afford it erected one for the spiritual 
g(jod of himsolf and bis ancestors. Such dedications were always soutoos of profit 
to the clergy ; and from the real tumulus they devised the model, udiereby not only 
tlie rich, but every member of the community, however pow, could seonte to 
and his ancestors the merit of dedicating a stiipa. Similarly, Hindu pil gwip i in the 
present day, when they cannot afford to dedicate a temple to l^va at Benares, satisfy 
their religious longings by dedicating a miniature. In the same way the high 
merit of bestowing a horso to a Muhammadan saint or pir is scoured by the pmple of 
this country by little fictile images of that animal, thousands of which niay,.bo seen 
on the platform of every pfros/Ma, ud under many a saored l)anian>treie in India. 
The offering is made by all classes of the people, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and the occasions are various. Once I heard a respectable Brfiiunau lady promise to 
present six horses to the dargak of M&nik Pfr, a local saint, on her husband recovering 
from a slight hurt he had received. I was sorprised, and asked if she intended to 
keep her promise, seeing that the hurt under any dreunutance would be ouied in less 
than a week. * ' Cortunly ,” sud she, “ why should you doubt my honesfy f ” 
‘‘Why,” replied I, “theonet of the commoneet pony would he moce than 40 
rupees. Would you give away 340 rupees to the saint for a hurt which will be 
cured in three or four days without any medicine ?” - 

‘- Dear me, ” returned she, “ how green you must be I Who ever gtvif a Hidi 
horse to a dargah ? I mean clay images, and tiiey oost half a pice eaek.** ' 


Vows of the kind are frequently made by po(w wbmea fmr the sUfod^v^' ^ 
of kine and goats, and in such case# a quantify of milk is fdso givUDf • 

Tho dedication of stdpas was held most meritofioiis wl^ ■ i 

the precincts of an old and renowned sacred .whoie' 
could foil on the models; and hence it fo t^t 
numbers round the most vbxaitnlt top^ ..At SfonillL Wt" 
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models, about three iuches in iioi;i;ht, have been mot with by ti»ousaji(ls. 
Sir BarUe Frere once showed me sumo which ho had brought from llr^hmamlbiid. 
in Cutch. At Sdnchl, Mathurd. and eliiewhero, they have also been luuiul in pfreal 
numbers. Some of those were so iiigi niously made as to include u’ithin their 
substance the Buddhist creed, or a miniature figure of Buddha, or both, stamped 
with a seal. A cheaper form of tliis is a small tile, stamped with (ho (iguro 
of one or more chaityat^ with tho Buddhist creed at bottom. This pro^>ab1y 
did hot cost more than a pice, but its dedication cost more; and it formed a 
small but perennial source of gain to tho clergy. Those who could afford to pay 
more preferred a stone-model to one of baked clay, and tliat, too, is pretty common. 

At Buddha Ghyd I met with no clay models of stupas, but of stone 

representations of various forms and sizes liunlnds 

Votire stupai. 

were met with everywhere. Thousands of them have 
boeu taken away from this place to all prxts of Gayi, and thousands nu>re 
may 1^ recovered by digging into tho large and extensive mounds whi.li 
surround the great temple. From the small area whicli has been levelled by the 
Burmese gentlemen upwards of two thousand such models have IlM'on rc«'ovcre(l. 
Out of these I saw, in a godown adjoiuing tho dwelling of the But-ines(', about 
five hundred small ones, evidently picked out with a view to bo carried to Burmab. 
Near the temple of TArA Devf there are several hundreds lying in heaps, and 
other heaps exist wi other parts of the mounds. A few have been built, into the 
walls, and a great number have boon taken away. Compared to images of Buddha. 
these model stApas are considerably more numerous ; and 1 infer from this that tho 
merit of dedicating stdpas was evidently held to be greater than that of dedicating 
tho fonner. It should be added, however, that tho models have generally, but 
not invariably, the figures of the four BhyAiu Buddhas carved on their foui 
sides, so that the models seciured the merit of dedicating both images and stdpas, 
whereas the images could have the merit only of one kind of offering. 

In size the model stdpas vary from three inches to nearly throe feet, end in 

their execution and ornamentation fancy and ingenuity 
mn tUowed wMe pUy. Tho oldest rtdpao wore 
ii, di«po(a), oiUiof po rfoot homiopbora. <» twodhitd. wcHon . ol 
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spheres, and devoid of all oraamente. Thia duape -wai the moat perfect roprcBonto 
tiou of tho tuinulu^, rrhich, whether originally made so or not, always afm nmi 
after a few years’ rain and decay, the form of a hemi^heiical t nft nn d : it is at the 
same time thu most lasting which human art can devise. It represents, too, a 
watcr-bubWe, which admirably typifies tho evanescent character of all worldly 
objects, and tlierefore is tho most appropriate emblem of departed life. A down 
models of this shape have lately been dug out, and they m^ure about two feet in 
diameter and 12 to 11 inches in height, thmr substance being granite. (Plato VTrT ; 
fig. 1.) They are unquestionably the oldest rdics of their kind. The first ides of 
omamout for these was a pinnaole or kahua. Four scrolls on the sides were 
next thought of (fig. 2), and they 'were soop replaced by niches. Mouldings 
round tho base followed, and the base was gradually so altered and 
as to produce a plinth, which latterly took a square form. The plinth, too, 
gradually increased in hoiglit till the whole assumed the shape of a column ending 
in a hemisphere. The shaft in such cases was set off with an ornamen^ bun d 
round the middle. These gradual changes are not only pmeptible in the modds, 
but also in largo monuments. The oldest monuments known, such as those 
S&nchl and fiaidhat, are nearly hemispherioal, and the latest, those of Sdiimfith 
and Affghanistan, colnmnar (a) ; and these &ots afford a ready means of judging 
of tho ago of a monument. 

Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton aptly compares tho drape of the ordinary votive stdpa 
to that of a ‘‘bee*hivo,” but he mistakes the square mortice, designed to receive 
the tenon of the pinnacle on the top, to be a bole for the buniiag of iabense.” (h) 
In some cases the outline of the body was so ourved as to produce the shape of a 
bell. The niches on the four sides of tiie stdpas usually eontsin images of the 
four Dhydni Buddhas, but in the earliest specimens they are Idt empty^ la some 
modem ones I have, on the other hand, seen Imnale figures in the itiitiide of daitO' 
iug. (Plate XXIII, fig. 4.) In soaie ipeeinieas the iHbole the draft k eoyerhd 
over with miniature figures of Buddha, rangodin lofor, five, or dx tiers. . 

fig. 1). A few, very few, have the creed IVcttsnHd kehtf Ae.r, and sJe^the^^iMQie 
of the donor, engraved on thehtMe. >■' . . 
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The ordinary pinnacle or Jtalata for the votive stdpa is a long tapering struc- 
ture, formed of a series of rings, the number of the rings ranging from five to 
seventeen, according to the siso of tho stiipa ^a). Tho rings were afterwards replaced 
by wedgo-shaped projections, each set off with four triangular linials. Ordinarily the 
pinnacle rises from the top of tho hemisphere without tho iutorvontion of any 
basement, but in rich specimens a square base with simple mouldings is supplied. 
The mortice hole on tho top of tliose bases shows that the stdpas always had a 
pinnacle, though froni its poculiar shape that structuro was tho first to brook, ' and 
few are found entire. Judging, however, from some specimens of votive Wtdpas 
•carveO^ on rail-posts at Si'mchi, llard.hut, and Buddha OayA, I am of opiniou that 
in oaxiy times tho square basoniont on the top often sorvod the purjx^so of tho 
pinnae^ and nothing was added to tho top of it; sometimes it. was sol 
off witl^^a pear«iibapod ornament. In such CAses two flogs woi-e oocasionally 
tied to tho two sides of tlic basomont. (I’lato XXXV, fig. 3.) 

In the accompanying plates I have produced representations of sotno of tho 
leading forms of tho vol ivo stiipa. 

Figure I, plato XLT, shows tho oldest hemispherical form. It is of granite, 
and has no ornament whatever. 

Figure 3 is tho first remove from it, the height being slightly greater than the 
half-diameter. The scroll work shown on it is sometimes present and sometimes 
wanting. 

Figure 3 is of the same shape as tho last, but provided with a plinth formed of 
two Hatbands. 

In figure 4 the bands of tho plinth are moro numerous, , and the shaft 
U longer. 

Figure 6 is a variety of tho last. In all theso tho mortice hole occurs on the 
top for the reception of the kalasa, but none was found <»«/«». 

In figure 6 there is a circular base, a base moulding, and a pinnacle formed of 
four gradually-receding tiles placed on a neck and a rounded kalasa. ^ 

Figure 7 is hell-shaped on a circular base, and has a simple finial. 

In plate XLU, fig. 1, besides tho base mouldings, there are several mouldings 

ioun4 the dipft. 

u2 


(•) 8«e tbs emmoa Fists Tin. 
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In fig. 4 over the base mouldings there are four nichee on the four sides, each 
having the hgure of a Dlijdni Buddha seated iu it. The niches tap flanked 'with 
pilasters and surmounted by foiled arches. 

Fig. 5 is a variety of the last, but it has eight niches with a flat, instead of an 
arched, top, surmounted alternately by a miniature stdpa and a Buddhist pediment, 
.similar to what occurs on the Great Temple. 

Fig. 6 differs from the preceding in having four niches, of which one is very 
sumptuous and the others simple. The niches have no images. 

Fig. 3 is a circular shaft suirounded by six tiers of miniature images of 
Buddha.. 

Figs. 1, 3, 4, and 5, have mortices for kalasas. . 

Fig. 2 issuiysnsm; it is mounted on a cubic base, and its niches have no images. 

In figures 4 and 5, plate XXXIV, the mouldings on the middle of .le diaft 
are replaced by bands, one formed of a series of mouldings, and the other of the 
Buddhist rail pattern. The top of figure 4 occurs frequently in carvings on rail* 
posts, but 1 have not seen it in solid relief. 

In figures 1 and 3 of plate XXXY I give two other varieties of the same 
kind, the last having the flags. 

Kext to chaityas, the moat important object of worship was the impression 

of Buddha’s feet. In fact it was the first to come into 
vogue after relics, when the religion recognised no 
worship, and only veneration was shown to the relics of^he great reformer. 
In later days, however, when the images of the last Buddha became popular, 
the feet, which constituted only a part thereof fell to the background. 
But they were never altogether given up, and in all Buddhist countries ,0WfV* 
ings of Buddha’s feet are held in g;reat veneration. In many temples they 
occupy the most prominent place; mad when the Hindus got hold of Oay^ 
the popular fooling in favour of the most sacred foot>print there wasso high, thet, unable 
to set it aside, the Bridimaos recognised i^ under the name of Yisl^u’s M ^ 
most sacred object of worship at that place; and thousand Bindtt jnlgjnis^ 
from the most distant parts of India to this day visit and wonl^ it piftiff- Jfppr 
the salvation of their ancestors. Indeed, to the Yaishpavu the . 

at Gayd, is one of the most holy in all India, and most the later 
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enjoin that no one ebould fail, at least once in his life-time, to visit the thrice-lioly 
spot. According to nno of the Smritis, the wish for numerous progeny is com- 
mended on the ground that out of the many one son might visit Gayd, snd, b 3 ' 
performing a (rdddha on the foot-mark, rescue his father from the horrors of hell (<i). 
The stone is a large block of granite, with an uneven top. The frequent washings 
which it daily undergoes have worn out the peculiar sectarial marks from which 
its character could be made out, and oven the outlincK of the feet are all but 
perfectly imperceptible. It is impossible, tberoforo, from any evidence on it, to 
determine to which sect it originally belonged; but the history of the conversion of 
GayA > Hinduism, as given in ejiapter I, leaves no doubt in my mind that It wms 
origin Jly a Buddhist emblem. In General Cunningham^s first report a drawing has 
been g<.;on of the most important foot-print at Buddha Gayil, which was preserved 
in the centre of the pavilion noticed in the last chapter (p. 100). It bears a S^mskrit 
inscription, which is dated 1230 of the ^aka era =: 1153 A.C. The soetarial 
marks on it comprise, on the right foot, a discus, an umbrella, a Hag, a conch-slu;!!, 
a pitcher, a fish, an elephant-goad, an arc, and a lolus-bud ; and on the left loot the 
same, except the discus, which is replaced by a wheel. (Plate XLlIl, lig. 1.) 


These marks do not correspond with any Vaishnava description of Vishnu s feet, 
nor with any Buddhist account of Buddha’s foot-mark that I Ka\o seen. Nor do 
they conform to any known canons of palmistry, Hindu or Buddhist, regarding 

auspicious marks on the sole of the toot. 

The Lalita Vistara (Chapter 7), in giving an account of tho peculiar marks on, 
and th« chacactor of, Alkya’a foot, aaya— “ Uo has oipandod hands and tool, 
soft freah hands and loot, awift and agilo hands and foot (like those of n aiiako- 
oatcher), with long nnd slondor fingora and tooa. On tho aoloa of tho fool of 
tho imporial prinoo (Mahdrtja Knmira) Sanrfathasiddha a». two wluto wheolo, 
hoantilnUy oolonrod,' bright and lefalgent, nnd haying a thonaand apohoa, a nayo, 
and an ailo-holn” Bach .hosK wo look for in yain on tho otono nndor 
.Otioo. Again, in the Indian Mnaonm Calontto there i. n lorgodagof white 
narhlo bearing the Sgnro of a hnman loot onrronndod by two dragonn It ww, 
bronght fa»n a lomplo inBnrma, whore itMod to bo worrftippod as aropMaon- 
of Bnddh^afoot. Itioaeyonfoot sin inohoa by throe faot oix incha . 


A* 
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in breadth, and haa on it a great nrnnbor of myrtioal maite. On the oentw 
of each too there is a figure of a oonch-shdl and a ooncentrio line under it. 

A conch occurs also at the heel. On the centre of the sole there is a ciionla? 
figure, with iiinumerablo radii, standing evidently for the wheel; the radii are 
intersected with three concentric linos producing one hundred and eight compart 
tiienls bearing representations of temples, houses, forests, rivers, men in different 
uttltudos, birds and beasts of various kinds—mostly imaginary,— leaves and flowers, 
magical figures, and other objects unintelligible to me. But the cjmnterparts 
of tliese objects do not appear in the footmarks at Buddha Gayd. prevailing 
emblems are more Hindu than Buddhistloa^l. The lotus, the svastika, t. fish, 
and llie discus, are identically what have been assigned to Vishnu’s feet m the 
BrAlunanical gdstras. Thus in the Skanda Purd^a, I find, the marks on ^ '.sbnn’s 
feet oro enumerated at 10, including (1) a eresoent, (2) a wato^pot, (3) a 
triangle, (4) a bow, (5) Uie (dey, (6) the footmark of cattle, (7) a fish, (8) a 
coueh-shcll, (9) an octagon, (10) a svastika,' (11) an umbrella, (12) a discus, 
(13) a grain of barley, (14) an elephautgoad (aa*i»), (15) a flag, (16) a 
tbunderbolt, (17) a jamiu fruit, (18) an upright line, and (19) a lotas ; of these the 
first nine belong to the left, and the rest to the right foot (a) Vijvandtiia 
Chakravartf, in his notes on the Bhdgavata Purdnn (10th Book), baa given the 
marks appropriate to the feet of Rdddhd, which indudo (1) an umimlla, (2) a 
wheel, (3) a flag, (4) a creeper, (6) a flower, (6) a bracelet, (7) a lotus, (8) a- 
}H:rpcDdicular line, (9) an elephantgoad (sm/Hm), (10) a eresoent, (11) a grain of 
barley, (12) a javelin, (13) a dub, (14) a car, (15) an altar,' (16) in earring, 
(17) a fish, (18) a bill, (19) a conch-shell. The first deven of these bdong to 
the left, and the rest to the right, loot (i) The sohoUast has pdttted at 
length the difiurent jdaces which these marks should oeoupj, and the objects 
they subserve at those places. His opinion has been queddoned, shd Yiisbvan 
writers of eminence have distributed these marks in very diffsrent vrttys. None, 
has, however, to my knowledge, (pven theei as we find them -el Buddha ^y4 

j, I • I 

(a) uwe <e ntfwt I ud 

(t) wuTf<wwvfuswwrw'. i ' "vilyi saw 
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On tho whole the marks on the Buddhapad hcnr a closer resomblanoo to Hind'i than 
to Buddhist religion, and I am disposed to accept (he authority of the i:tHerii>tioi), 
and to believe that the stone, though popularly called the foot of Buddha (Buddlmpad), 
was put up by the Hindus to convert the place to Hindu worship. I am tho more 
induced to this conclusion as some blocks have lately been excavated by tho Burraeso 
which bear very different marks. Foui of these have been brought to Calcutta, and 
on one of them there is a wheel in tho centre, above it a female in a dancing attitude 
holding the musical instrument called r/na, and liaviiig a lotus by her side, and below 
it, near tho heel, a bedstead. On each of tho toes there is a conoh>sholl on a sta.ud. 
(Plate XLIII, fig. 7.) Fig. 3 on that plate has tho wheel with a conch-shell 
mounted on a tripod on ono side, and a water-vossol witl» a spout mounted on 

an hour-glass-shaped stand on tho other. Above tho when! occurs a crown with 
a female attendant on one side holding a ehAmarf and a malo figure on tho 
other. Near the heel, instead of the bedstead, Ihero is a star with curved rays. 
Fig. 0 has the wheel, a temple, a human figure} playing on a fiute, a stall mounted 
on a pitcher and bearing three flags and a pennon, ajid near tho heel a mountain 
and three cranes. Fig. 5 has the wheel, the bedstead, tho conch-Hholl mounted on 
a tripod stand, a lotus bud, and a ieinalo with the lower limbs of u bird. Thus, 
with the exception of tho wheel, the emblems are not fixed, and no satisfactory 
conclusion can be drawn fr»)m them. It is especially worthy of note that tho 
wheel which the Lalita Vistara describes as a characteristic mark, and which is 
present on all the four authentic stones, is shown at a wrong place, and that on one 


The Wheel of Lew. 


foot on the Buddhapad. 

Next to tho foot-print the Wheel of Law, Dharma-chakra, was the most ancient 

emblem of Buddhism. Perhaps it was even older 
thein the foot-print, for when the idea of symbolism was 
first conceived the wheel, m the emblem of religion, was first taken up for lithic 
vepresentatLon. It occurs profusely at S&nchi, Bor&bat, Hathnrfi, and Amar&vatf, 
both in bas-ieliof and in the solid form on the tops of gateways and 9 thor places. 
It occurs also as the principal ol^cct of adoration in many of the Buddhist caves of 
I nd ia. , At Buddha Gayd 1 have a^en no solid specimen, but among the bas-reliefs 
pii the wlliny there is a qieeimeii ^oimted on a stand surrounded by a Buddhist 
inking and pkoed in the oeptre d a.te|npl^ (Plate XXXV, fig. 3.) 
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Recognizing no gods, tbo primitive Boddhiits <i^ not feet the neoMtity 

for templefl, and erected none. A room reaerved for 
VotiTe TcmpiM Bermone and prayers waa all that was needed, and .it 

was called Sutiffha-grihOf or the room for the congregation, ” 1$. the plaioe of 
prayer— a church or chapel. The first religious emblem lor it was the chaitya, or 
tlio chaitya surmounted by the wheel of law; and when the wheel became popular, 
a separate abode for it, where there was no chapel, was fblt a necessity, and this gave 
rise to the temple. In later works the religions merit of dedicating tmnples is largd j 
extolled, and when temples became common the craving for such merit gave 
rise to miniatures, in the same way in which the tnmtdus merged into the rotive 
stiipa. But the votive temple never attmned the same popularity as the stdpa. 
In the midst of two to three thousand stdpas at Buddha Gayd I found only four 
miniature temples, one of which I have deposited in the Indian Museum. When 
complete it was probably tyro feet six inches high ; but the portion found by me 
comprised only the body, and a representation of it baa been given in plate XXVII, 
fig. 4. The stdpas probably swved tity purposes of both the temple and the ohaitya, 
and as the former was more troublesome to make, and therefore more costlyj it was 
not often resorted to. 

Next to the temple come the images of Buddha. If we may rely on the 

evidence of the great Tope of Bardhat, they must have 
imagM <A Buddiift. come into vogue many oenfnries after the stdpa. That 

tope represents scores of scenes illnstrating the histdiiy of Buddha’s last, as’ well as 

of previous, life, but none in which an image of the saSnt is being worshipped. 

For purposes of adoration the Bodhi-tne, the Chaitya, and the Wheel of Law, 

were the only principal objects selected, end oocamenalty foot'prints, but we lodt 

in vain for statues of the saint. This would hav^ never been the case had Images 

of the saint been worshipped in the time of Aloka. 'Wiat Emperor wtould- . 

never. allowed so ^portent an object tb be negle<^ied'ty his seulptuxcs had It tiiah 

attained the rank of one worthy of being worihipp^ tOn the Baddha 

there is also the same entire absence of the image pf tiie aaiht aa lot b^aet of pdflirae 

tion. A century later in the SducEi baa'relidbt tpdhotioe ^ aatne 

of Buddha; but in Mathurd, two canturies 

and this I look upon as all but eonclnsive jhvldeadl, 
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objects of worship for the first four or five centuries after the Nirvd^a of the great 
reformer. He fought most strenuously against ritualistic ceremony in general and 
idol worship in particular, and his teaching was respected for a long time before it 
was set aside. The Tree of Knowledge was the first to claim respect. It had boon 
the means of bestowing the perfection of wisdom on the saint, and all who aspired 
to that wisdom naturally looked upon it with respectful solicitude. After the 
death of the teacher the g^ave or chaitya was associated with it, the one as the 
receptacle of him who had acquired perfect knowledge, and the other as the source 
of that knowledge. The worship or adoration paid to these was confined, 
probably, to prostration before, and ambulation round, them, and the offering 
of a few flowers for their decoration. These were the ways in which respect had 
been shown to the teacher himself, and in his absence they wore rendered to his 
emblems. The pictorial representations of scones from the life of the saint were 
intended solely as ready means of impressing on the minds of the masses the history 
of his life, and the moral maxims which they inculcated, and not to require any 
adoration. In fact they were purely ornamental ; they wore never adored ; and, 


from the positions they occupied in the buildings, they could not bo used as 
objects of worship. Images intended for worship would imply temples and sanc- 
tuaries, but down to the time of Afioka temples were never thought of, and idols 
for worship could not have existed. The word vih&ra^ so often used in later works 
for a temple, originally meant only a convent, a place whore the homeless hermits 
of the sect could find a shelter daring disease and decripitudo, and also from the 
inclemencies of the Indian rainy weather, when travelling was prohibited ; and the 
use of the word is therefore not a safe proof. The evidence of the earlier texts of 
the Buddhists is particularly significant in this respect. The Lalita Vistara, while 
referring frequently to the worship of chidtyas, nowhere alludes to images. In ancient 
Hindu writings the word chaitya is occasionally used for a “ temple but the earlier 
Buddhists could not have used it in that sense, for they could not have ordain^ the 
worship of the temple leaving unnoticed the presiding divinity of the sanctuary. 

The earliest samples of the statue ooour in the monastery of MathurA, and 
WSi.ina^ conclude, therefore, that the statue came into use after the date of the 
Tope of the seoond century before Obrist, and a little before the llathurA 
^ C0tttuvy ift 6 r Ghnst* 
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When the statue was first introduced it was prohaldy aepepted as «n onMunent 
and decoration for tho chapel or Smghagnka; but such an object plaoed in a 
prominent position could not long remain without attraotibg marhs of respect and 
adoration, and soon to occupy the same position wbicb the images of Madonna do 
in Roman Catholic churches. That the worship > paid to them was of a ritualistic 
kind 1 cannot say, for 1 haTO seen no work in Ae Sanskrit Buddhist literature of 
Nopal which supplies any set formulsi such as the Smritis and the Tantraa do 
for tho a’orship of Hindu idols. This is the more remarkable aa the Buddhist 
Tautras supply very detailed instructions regarii»g the mode in which certain 
Bodhisattvaa, p&kinfs, and fierce forms are to be worshipped, and also give the set 
form of mystic words and phrases in which that worship should be condnetedi 
Relying on this fact, too, it may, 1 think, be safely asserted that ststuca of Bnddba 
never rose to tho same ritualistio importance during the prevalence of Buddhiam 
in India that Hindu idols bavo done. 


The number of images of Buddha is not near so great as that of 8tiipas,bntiroagea 
were at one rime quite abundant, and ibere is soarcely 
^ arietiei of Imago*. ^ ^ NorUiem and Central India in which they are 

oven now not to be met with, though Buddhism has there ceased to be a Uving 
religion for well nigh a thousand years. They maybe described nnderfive beads>- 
1st, Buddha in meditation, (Dhydnf Buddha); Bnd, Buddha in eostaqy (samfidhi); 
3rd, Buddha as a teacher ; 4tb,.Buddba as a pilgrim ; and 6ti), Bnd&aon.his death* 
bed. The first three are shown seated, the fourth stsnding, and the last in a 
redining position. 

The first style is tho most abundant; it vaiim in siaeinm the eoloMil 
height of nearly 10 foot to twa or Hunia iaohla. U 

Dhytof BnJdho. . ^ . 

represents the saint seated cromdaggid^ frith Iha lift 
palm resting, ventor uppermost, onhisIap,,the right hand CKtafedoddi thprightlif dr 
knee, and the eyes half*doeed in meditarion. The eani'aie and 
and the head is covered by buttons of eurlyhair,«i&at(qp4mot.«{^i^ cirif W i'» « irf fr 
by straight, soft, flowing hair. The dram conrista a dSlatf ikigji 

and oolleoted in a ruffled mass (dosaM) in front, and not wwltipr^ 
thrown athwart the chest, passing offr the kfoahquldcriv 
the sacred Brdhmanical chord is distuiofi^, 


Dby&ni BnJdha. 
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from tlie left abouldor to the right side, as ia oeual all over India among the Urdhiua9»< 
of the preaent day. In the Yajur Veda mention u made of an ancient style ( PrdfU- 
ndt/M), in which the chord flowed from the right shoulder to the left side ; but of this 
I have seen no example, nor of tho old style of wearing it over both shoulders as u 
garland. This is a remarkable peculiarity, as it not only shows tho old styles i<> 


have been common in remote antiquity, but that the Buddhists of India never gave 
up their caste symbols. The top*knot is Bomotim<'S covered by a richly •decorated 
high crown or cap, and in such oases a rich jewelled nucklaco is also added. (Plate 
XXV, figs. 2 to 6.) No other ornament of any kind was ever assigned to this class of 
flguies. The seat is a fulbbluwn lotus, or lotus-petals carved on tho^rim of a chaii 
or stool. In the larger specimens the panelling under the chair boars images of 
deer, elephants, lions, and devotees. The image is generally in * complete relief * 
as understood by sculptures, i.e, fully one half in relief, but in some cases fully 
three-fourths and even mere of the depth is shown. A few, very few, are perfectly 
detached, vrithout any framing behind. Inscriptions on these statues are not 
common } but when they do occur, they are seen on tho base of the stool or chair, or 
on the <flrcular iqpaoe behind and around the bead. They comprise tho Buddhist 
creed Ye dharmi tutu, Ac., with occasionally the naifre of tho dedicator, and tho 


object and the date of dedication. The stone back is formed into a circular ornament 
representing either a framing for the back of the throne, or a nimbus, and on it occurs 
a Buddha in ecstacy. On each side there is an attendant in a standing position, and 
a stfrpa over him. In a few specimens the ltd pa is replaced by miniature fignrt-s ot 
Buddha (generally four) in other attitudes, and on the top, over the head, either tho 
crown of a tree, or, rarely, an umbrella, and still more rarely a human.figure reclining 
on one side, and representing the deatb-scene of the saint. Attendants on the lying 
figure, and angels in a flying position, tdvanrang to present garlands to the samt, are 
also seen. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton noticed a group of this kind ; but, mistaking the 
sex of the tedining figure, he remarked ; « It seems to me to represent a prince 
who has lost hia wile, and she ia represented lying over his head and attended by 
two moumen.” (a) The history of Buddhism is too well known in the present 
day to leave any doubt as to what it represents. The accessories are entirely 
nod a good deal depend ent on the sise of the prindpal statue and the sp ace 

' '• ' (•) Jlsitia’t '* Btrtw# Isiis.' ▼SI. 1* p* fa 
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available on the background. Generally remaking, the atdpaa are rarely (fitted. 
The relief of the sculptures varies from one>fburth to three-fourths of the depth. 

One of the oldest figures of this kind 1 have seen was found in one of the smaller 
chambers brought to light by Major Mead in 1808, It wiva of blue baisaltt and 
perfe'.t in all its details, except the head, 'which was mutilated. It bore an inscrip- 
tion in iho Gupta character, and must have been of the fourth if not the third century. 
The figure was missing when I last visited Buddha GayA in 1877. Adverting to the 
basalt plinth, Qener.al Cuipiingbsm says : As far as my experience goes, it must 
be as late as 800 or 900 A.D.,. as I have not seen any work in either blue or black 
basalt that could be referred to an earlier date.” (a) If this remark should include 
statuary work, the figure under notice would falsify it. For certain thera is no 
instance of the Gupta character having been used on works of so late an as the 
8th or the 0th century. Ordinarily, however, the diaraoter used in these inscriptions 
is tbo Kurils of the tenth century, more or less antiqpiated, rarefy the Gupta: the 
oldest, therefore, cannot be earlier than the third oentur]?'. 

The most perfect figure of the DfayAnf Buddha 1 have seen is now k^t in a 

small temple in the monastery, where there are two other 

Figure of Buddha in tboMa^ 

figures of different kinds. It is made of black basalt, 
well polished, and generally well executed; (Plate XL) Its measurelnents are^ 


InolMi. 

Height 

l«t •• ••• ttS 6 ^ 

Acroifl the ihoulden ••• 8 0 * 

Arm *»• fif 8 8 

Forearm ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 8 

Hand, from vriit to tip of middle finger ... 1 4 

Thigh ... ... ... ... ... .... 8 6 

liOg •«. *1. ... •.* •«! •*. 8 8 

Foot ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 4 

From top-knot to navel ... ••• •«» ... 4 4 

These measurements show that the figure in a standing position would have ihe 
height of nine feet four inches, reckoning the height at seven dines the fi>ot* *This^ 
would also be the height if the lengths of the body and of the lower limbs be t otaflifl. 
The fathom, however, is not in keeping with tius reekiwiiig. I^e lota! <d' (he idhei^ 
arms, forearms, and hands would give thirteen feet six inches. Thb Is. ^denlly 


due to the belief that Buddha, like' other great inai, had very bug alrmi;'(l) 

.. ’ i . ' *•, • ‘ V ' 


(a) Arch. 8«rv.J[tapon, Tal. JU^ p. 40.. . 

(4) Sen mj 'AntiquitMa of OriaMf' YoL I,. F 68. 
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The figure is seated, not on the conventional lotus, but on a large pedestal of 
basalt, having a rich moulding in front. Below the moulding the front is divided into 
five panels, of which the two outer ones have a lion each, the next two an 
'elephant each, and the central one, which is slightly projecting, a female figure. 
On the lower edge of the pedestal there is an inscription in an ancient form 
of the Ktttila character, which gives the name of its dedicator. 

The size, material, and the details on the pedestal of this statuo, are so closely 
rimilar to tlioso of the throne in the firsi^storey chamber of the Great Temple, that 
one would be disposed to think that it once occupied that throne ; but there is nothing 
positive to support this conjecture. The details are conventional, and the material 
is common to a great number of statues in the place. 

The attitude of this figure is typical, and obtains wherever Buddhism prevails. 
In bas-relief it has been noticed in thousands of instances, and it is no less 
common in the round. In the Fancha Pai(^da temple there is a perfect 
specimen of this style of statue, and 1 have copied it on plate XX , fig. 2. 

It represents the Saint seated on a throne supported by two lions and throe 
human beings. The seat is a double lotus, and the back-framing puimountcd 
by two acrotanas and a circular gloiy capped with two leaves. Tlie circle is 
intended to represent an ornament of the throne, and not a halo. The figures 
on the sides of the image represent two standing Buddhas, two seated ditto 
lecturing, and two attendants. One of the standing Buddhas has a disciple, a boy, 
by his side. The compartment on the right side of the throne has a devotee 
seated, and its corresponding one on the left a standing human figure, and another 
throwing himself into a well. KIsewhere the last figure is unmistakably that 
of a monkey, and there is a legend which says that a monkey in that way 
evinced its devotion. On the top the recUning figure is that of Buddha dying. 

The next most common attitude is that of ecstacy or tarnddhi. It difibrs from 


BsdShs ia eortM/. 


the last in having both the hands resting on the lap, one 
supinate palm restihg on the other, either in a prostrate 


or a supinate poritiott« When both the palms are supinate, a round object is sometimes 
placed on the upper one, but what that object is-~a flower, a pitdher, or a sacred 


,figuia— 1 cannoimakeout : it lo<^ like a pitcher. The aoeessories to this statue are 


thtenoo w ti^se of the lost, exo^ that I have not noticed any crown on its head. 
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In a figure seen at Sherghd^i by the late Major K-ittoe the <dl>jeet 04 the lumd >fn» 
diijtinctly a hemispherical vessel, very like the eartiheu eooiking pot oaJM tndkdf oAen 
used by Hindn devotees to burn incense in. I have several times seen Indies of bt fyh 
rank placing, in redemption of a vov for the cure of, a son from a severe attaok of' 
illness, such a vessel foil of live coals either on the palms, placed on the lap, or on 
the crown of the head, and bum incense therein. 1 am not aware cd any story 
associating such a form of penance with Bnddha; bat as the figures nnqnestionably' 
are of a comparatively late date, it is not at all unlikely that some schismatics diave 
tried to heighten his glory by making Buddha undergo the penance. . 

Fig. 2 of plate XXIII offers a good illnsiraiion of this style of Boddha. It 
has been taken from one of the images stuck on the new enclosing wall lately boih 
by the Burmese repairers. The figure has an ornament round the nedk— a veiy 
unbecoming decoration for one who has entirely renounced the world, and is immersed 
in the ecstacy of the deepest meditation. 


BuddlM ai « Teaolior. 


The third attitude is that of disoossion. Seated cm a throne, Bnddba is 

represented explaining some abstruse question of meta* 
physics, and closing a diaoonrse with a dlincfiing argu* 
meat, which is expressed by the clinching of one finre>finger against another. Se me- 
times the fingers are held apart as in the act of nnraveUing a knotty point; at 
others the left hard is raised as in the act of blessing or enoooragingf and the right 
rests on the thigh. In a variety of ihis, rather rare, the figure is not sestsd moss- 
legged, but has one log bent along the lino of the seat, and the oth» hanging down, 
and resting on a footstool formed of an expanded lotus on a stalk. In a few ipem- 
mens both the legs are let down and placed on a footstool ; foehfignreshave geimiklly 
more ornaments on Biem than tliose which repres^t the saiataa engaged in 

Of this attitude fig. 2 of plate XIII affords a go^ It haabeen. 

copied from a statuette fixed by the side of tiie gatywity. of the / tnflMittRpw 

In standing fiipires both feet rest ^,on the wMch has no c^ir or atcol 
BuddUatupagrim. «»der it. The kft hill* rithtT holdi 

whi^ graeefnlly covera ihlgianter paM el |bd 
hM the palm raised to show the mark, of alotua.onita oeaAai|<jQf^i| 
in the act of blessing. The right hand hangs by. thefid% 
the bymfttioQ iho right pftliu li goxitly miiod to 


j.-' ’ 

lir <. 
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figures this marie is also shown on the soles of the feet, as it has been held to be the 
special diaracteristio Buddha. The background bean stiipas and attendants on 
the sides, but no other figure of Buddha bimself. I have seen no standing figures 
without a back firaming. The position of the feet is such as would be consistent 
only with perfect repose ; but the theory is that Buddha is represented as going about 
in his rambles, and, meeting some disciple, stopping short to receive the homage of 
the party and to bless him, the raised hand being an indication of blessing. 

The annexed plates afford several illustrations, of this form. Fig. 8 of plate 
XXI represents the saint proceeding on a journey, having an umbrella held over 
him by a crowned attendant, and a disciple carrying his alms-bowl. It occurs 
in one of the niches of the new wall. Plate XXX represents the saint with the 
attendants, but without the umbrella. Fig. 1 of plate XXIII has the saint 
only without any following. In plate XXXII, fig. 1, we have an elaborate piece 
of workmanship. It represents the saint fully draped and crowned, standing in fiK)nt 
uf a throne with a high and rich back-frame. His right hand, showing the lotus 
mai^, rests on an expanded lotus ; the left holds a lotus bud. He has earrings and 
ornaments round the nedc. On the sides of the principal figure are shown eight 


DeaUi-ioMM at Bsddhs. 


small images of tito saint, in meditation, in eostacy, as a lecturer, and as an itinerant 
hermit; on the top ooouts the death-soene. The stone was found by Buchanan- 
Hamilton in the cemetery. 

The death-soene of Buddha is shown by itself in a single specimen, now built 

into the surrounding wall of the court-yard on the west 
side. It is of small siiOj about 14 indies long, made of 
bdnlt, and by no means of good workmanship. The subject, however, was a 
favourite one with early Buddhist ^ists, and occurs repeatedly on the tops of seated 
figures of the Dhyinf Bud^ia. In Ihe first and the second centuries of the Christian 
era the artiats of MadmrA dten represented it in high relief, along with the birth 
and other jmenes. Two of these are now deporited in the Indian Huaenm, Calcutta, 
and an outline drawing of one of those ooonxs in the learned M. Fouoaux’s trans- 
lation of the Tibetan verrion of the Lalita Vistara. -Of other somies from the life 
of the saint, with whloh we are familiar from the seulptues of Barest, Bhilsd, 


lUthnii, idid Amasdvati, there are -no representations now available at’ Buddha 
If they over dxisted, they have long riuM 
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Of Bodhisattras images are not rare ; but the only two BodhistttrasicqBresented 

are (1) Padmap&^i and (3) Vajrapdoi* The attitude 
i)o(]t.isattrftt. aangncd to the former yaries greatly. He is sometimel 

shown as standing, at others seated, in either case holding by the left hand a stalk 
bearing a full-blown lotus, and carrying on the head, in front of the top-knot or 
crown, a small image of Amit&Uia, a Buddha of a former age, and said to be his 
father. In seated figures the left leg sometimes hangs down and rests on a lotus. 
Sometimes both the legs are let down. This samt is also represented with four, 
six, or eight arms,— generally four; and images of this description hare bsen 
mistaken by the Hindus for those of Vishuu, and worshipped aoeordini^y. 

In fig. 1 , plate XIII, we bare him seated in a rery undignified style. He is 
decorated with a crown, a necklet, armlets, bracelets, and anklets, sad diows the 
divino mark of the lotus on the palms of both his hands. Without this mark 
I would have taken the image for that of a hermit. In plate XX, fig. 1, he is diown 
standing on a lotus-throno, and holding the stalk of a lotas. This .figure is now 
worshipped as the goddess Tfird Deri in the temple of that name. In fig. 1, plate ■ 
XXI, he occurs in the form of a four-anned figure seated on a lotus and engaged in 
explaining a knotty question. In plate XXIII, fig. 8, he appears standing on a 
lotus and holding a lotos flower in each hand. By his side is bnoUed a broad 
sword. He has shoes on his foet; ornaments round the waist, wrists, arms, and 
neck ; a crown on the head ; and flowing locks. The figure is now standing by the 
side of the eastern gateway of the temple. The original of plate XXVIII is now 
deposited in the Indian Museum. It is of a martial character like the last, but 
much more sumptuously ornamented. Instead, howerer, of ehoee it- has fike 
feminine anklet. The cloth shown on the body is rit a Striped and -apotted pattern. . 
Fig. 3 of plate XXXII is also of a rich pattehi. It is now kept leanii^ against 
the wall of the terrace to tbo left of the entrance to the.Gfreat ^rnnple^ and, ^ 
this position, is worshipped by the Hindus under the impression (ri its being a . 
representation of tho goddess S&riirf. Fig. 6 Of plate XIILIII jpaes anotbiS^ 
illustration of this saint ; but in this instance he holds a lotas HU <ttie .band, tfhfif 
the other, clenched, rests on tho left thigh. The pose is that of a. mm 
uneasy condition, and not in calm repose^ raeh as a person in a stata -fif . t s a d i ta ft aft . ’'' 
is expected to be. 
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Of Vajrapii^, ‘the wieldor of the thunderbolt,' a Bodhisattva of a very 
fierce nature, 1 have aeen an only gpecimen : it ia kept in tlie temple of 
Vdgttvarf Devf, and worshipped as a representation of that Hindu goddess. 
(Plate XXjai, fig. 2). 

Figures of Mdyfi Devi, the mother Buddha, are by no means common, but at 

one time they were not wanting. Major Kittoe, in 1847, 
recovered several of very largo sizes. One of them, now 
in the Indian Museum, measures over six feet. In the Panoha Piipdava temple 
there are two of a mecUum size, most richly executed. The illustration given in 
plate XXIX has been copied from the former. Its character is unmistakable from 
the figure of the ohaitju shown on the right side of the top-framing. A counter- 
part of this is shown in plate XXVI, figure 3 ; and fig. 1 of that plate gives another 
illustration of a female figure, which 1 believe is intended for the mother of Buddha. 
It is nearly os richly ornamented as the last, but it has no attendants. Ordinarily 
the lady is represented as standing by the sido of a sAl tree, and supportiug herself 
by holHing one of its branches. This was the position in which she is related to 
have f iven birth to Buddha in the Lumbini garden. She is also represented as 
lying on a couch while under the traviuls of confinement. But of theso two forms 
1 have seen no specimen at Buddha Gayd. 

In the later Tdniric systems of Buddhism superhuman beings, some male, others 
^ . female, of a malignant nature and fio' co character, also 

found cognizance as objects of worship ; and the I'ibotau 
pantheon includes a whole host of them. In the ‘ Tathdgata Guhyaka,’ which 
forms one of the nine most sacred texts of Nepalese Buddhism, several such 
divinities have been described under the name of D&kinls. The Hindus recognise 
them as imps, attendants on the goddess SAU. To judge from the sculptures now 
met with at Buddha GayA, it would seem that these systems never got iuto any 


wide ourrenoy at that place. It was, however, not altogether unknown. Among 
the remains dug out by the Burmese gentlmnen. there are four small images of 
^wmles, with fieree-looking frees and large tusks, engaged in the horrible task 
nl rippu^ with their nails, the bowels of human beings. They best no 
jpMldptienSi^a^ from thmr make they must be' of a oomparatively reeant 

dhtfr madA to order of eome Nepalese, or Tibetan,, pilgrims, who thought 
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fit to dedicate them at the holy dirine. There- we a few othw lamale i^pixw, 
but of a benign aspect, whose identity I ixmld not make eat. 

In the compound of the monastery there ' is^a pieoe of seolptore which 
represents a female standing on a car drawn by ten horses. The ladyhae 
six arms, and between her feet is shown a small figure— that of the charioteer. 
(Plate XXXr, fig. 2.) 

Another lady, a Bnddhist unmistakably from the chaitya orer her head, has 
eighteen arms, bolding varioas kinds of weapons. She is seated on a lotus throne, and 
from the position of her two foreoliost hands appears to be engaged in solving some 
knotty question of religion. This soulptare is stuck on the ride of the gateway to tiie 
monastery. (Plate XXXI, fig. 3.) A representation of this lady, but with only two 
arms, occurs on plate XX, fig. 2. She ie seated on a lotus throne, and is engaged 
in explaining some difficult question or other. 

A female seated on a lotus with a child on her lap, and having over her head 
a hood formed of a soven-headod cobra, hdongs to this class. The lady is intended 
to represent a Ndgakanyi. (Plate XXI, 2.) 

Although Buddhism was founded on the assumption that the human seal 

can be nusadtotherankofthedoitybyalong couise 

Derotees. ns. ^ ^ ^ 

of penanoo and n^teonmess, and many disciples Cf 
Buddha were raised to the rank of great saints, it wenld seem that no attonpt 
was ever made to raise them to the rank ol a Buddha or to trorship their images. 
Of devotees of lower grade statnary repnaentarions were rarely made. AiwMat 
2,500 carvings ol various kinds, I norioed only a lew. Among these are tinea 
figures of devutoos, females, in alto-rilievo, in a kneeling porition with folded 
hands. Those were evidently intended only to serve as oraamenia beri de a large 
figure of BudOlia. 'J’hey seom to be of Burmese origin. (Plate fig. 

Plate XXIY shows a hermit seated ^t his ease and hit wairi>b«nd. By 

his side there is an alms-bowl full of fruits, and two pioua la^ieewe'coide tO|ffeMiit 
him a panful of milk and some other articles bfAood. .'Figasee cf'tiiii kmd ace ^ 

In a place so thoroughly heterodox as‘ Buddha it w-wiMft bW' ejqwiitld 
that there should be any images, of ffindu diviniiiblt' TBit 
tiioroughly converted to Hindd usage, and none f)|r fhrifaiatfBfi TKtri^ ' 

images there. But as later Buddhism recogniied 

ito. ’ 
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as subserviont to it, it is rot reoiorkaMo that there ar a few in ^vliich may be 

called fliudu or qaasi>Hf »du. A ro r.iii*kobI© one is that 
*** of the goddess of the ea' (h, Prithivl Do\ V. She is shocm 

standing on a tortoi<^, the emblem of tlte earth, on i has an nmbrolln over her head. 
By her side stand'i an attendant (plate XX, fig. 4 Tbo goddesb is recognized by 
the Buddhists, and described to have paid a vis'i to Buddha duruig h?s meditation < 
{ante, p. 36); .'ho can scarcely therefore be calk i a Hindu godd^'ss. The charao'er 
of tho next is muro markc^L In the smaB m. consecrated temple in tho east of the 


monastery, close by the figure of Buddha not- d above (p. 132, plato XI), tl>,‘ro is 
a monster figure with six In^ads and six arms, two of which wo broken. It holds an 
uplifted sword, a staff, and a lasso : it is drt jsed in a tiger skin, and is shf;wn dancing 
on a bull. The figure is apparently tb; .t of a Bhairava, a class of c,om#»niacal 
attendants of Mahddeva. (Plate XXX, ng. 4.) A oouuterpait of this is seen i.i 
fig. 2, plato XXVI. In it the figure bos four heads and eight a’.mr, Siid, 
instead of standing on a bull, has undo, iw feet a man and a wouian. In jne of 
its hands the figure bolds a closed urabi.dla. It U a curious article, and I have 
oowhete else seen a countorport of it. Another figure of a fluub; character is 
that of a female with four hands, moucted on a Hying humon being, who has 
wings of arms. Tho rider I toko to bo Lakshmi, vure of Vishnu, and the 

vehicle, the Garuda of that divini^^ (Plato XIII, fg. 3.) Auoti.or occurs in the 
courtyard of the monastery. It repi-esents a fordo standing on a cur dranu by 

«vei. horses. Between her legs is soatod the charioteer. I fency it is iD*.-oded for 

S&vitri Devf, who has apparently seised an opportunity to have a drive xii the chariot 


of her husband,’ the sun-god Stir ya. 

The great temple, as described in a preceding chapter, is of brick, and aU its 

different members, decewations, and ornaments, except 
Architectural Omamenti. jambs the pavement, sure made partly of that 

Mt«ui p«ay ot mortar «.d rt.*a Tho jmnb. «« of ro.ty btam. 

«Alo«. roHotoi i. tk. froot by »!«. Uoo. of plou. 

taoeh the tamo poftarn, bo* in fheimiotoniAo 00** < 

ivirntdxm) 

iwteofataterdatotlum those of ibe vuMc one, as they nao ow 
twwoi amwr e tbo architrave over tho inner 

the itwetoioyed portfcnrM bmtt. l»e •«««» 
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doorway is of drosaed granite, 4>ut devoid of orntmenie } the pevieiMnit wee origin* 
ally of plain flags of granite, but some pilgrims in the 14th, I6th, and the 16th 
centuries carved in outline their own effigies, and added short Sanskrit inscriptione 
to rcconl thoir visit. General Cunningham has given a plate of those earrings, 
which for ready reference I copy from his first report. (Plate LI.) Some of tlie minor 
temples and other buildings, the ruins of which 1 dug into, were also made of the same 
materials. The columns of the verandah noticed above (p. 69) were, however, as already 
stated, built of stono ashlars with lime eement ; and, to jndge from the many fragments 
of sculptures now' scattered all about the place, it would seem that several of the 
minor temples, or their appurtenances which surrounded the great fane, were built 
either entirely of, or in good part with, stono. Uonolithie columns of six to eight 
feet in iteight, and of rich designs, have been met with, and hasM for these, of 
equally elaborate designs, as also architraves and lintels, are also abundant. Some 

of these 01 0 lying on the ground ; others have been used in the building of the 

Mahant’s privuto dwelling. One set of ten bases have been built into the new 

enclosing wall of the court-yard ; others have been carried away by the people 

of the neighbourhood. Fragments of mouldings, firieses, architraves, and other 
architectural stones, are to be met with ki almost every part, stock in the mud waUa 
of huts over an area of five miles round the sacred spot (Dr. Buehanan-Hamiitofi 
noticed thorn scattered from eight tO' ton cons round the oonntry); emd theca 
incontestably prove the former existenoe of a oonsideraUe number of stone temples 
or other stone buildings in the neighbourhood of the great one. But t^e.elearanoes 
which have lately been mode have swept away aU traces of .their original sites* 
Possibly in the mounds now existing outside the new boundsry well, if dug into, 
traces might be brought to light of some of thrir rites; but I could find none. 

Of the architectural stones already brought to lights some hases of piBaih 

appear remarkable. They are of dSfibrent sums and 

Bm«i of FilUn. ^ 

make; some dsrigned -fbi* square piHais flram ' 14 tfr 99 
inches a side, others for columns of 10 to 16 inriiei itt diaiMtsr. ItL iSatit 


ornamentation the cyma, the torus, the fillet^ and fihe tSe^ aid the |niDQ^^ aMMddia|i 
used, and these have been combined in a varied of Ways.' Tha ririi enes -hi^ 
niches with human figures. In some sumptuous spCrimenf thenS^ hai. bash r s pi ili ^ ^i | 
by human figures ranged in tieis. The foUowing are SQttie Ae4ei4faiq^d«ii||^ 
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Plate XXII, figure 2, is of the simplest form, and designed for a column. It 
has a set of threefold mouldings over the plinth, then a nock, and then a double set 
of mouldings. 

Plate XXII, figure 2, was intended for a square pillar. It has a projection 
on each side, bearing a niche and an imago of Buddha. 

Plate XXII, fig. 3, is a variety oi' the last. Its niche is smaller, but it has on 
the torus an ornamental design. 

Plate XXII, fig. 4, is very much Iil> etho last in its lower part, but above the torus 
it has two niches and two sets of mouldings, each formed of a tile, a oyraa, and two fillets. 

Plate XXVII, fig. 2, has the niche replaced by a lancet-head ornament, and 
tlie topmost line of mouldings supported by a series of dentils. 

Plate XXVII, fig. 1, is an imitation of tho body of a temple. It has a threefold 
projection on each side, each having a rectangular niche flanked by piluters and 
containing an image seated on a lotus. The central image, is a male, and the side 
ones females. Altogether the base is a very sumptuous ooe, and the square pillar over 
it must have been an elaborate piece of work. 

Plate XXVII, fig. 3, is $ui geurit. It has a threefold projection, like tlie last 
two ; but its plinth, instead of being plain, is covered by a range of images of 
Buddha. The member placed immediately over it is sloping. On its centre there 
is a niche, and by its sides are rows of images. Above this member there is a 
n lcb**, and then the member is repeated, but without the niche, tho surface being 
covered by a line of nine images of Bu-idha. 

Of the square pillars designed for these bases I have seen none ; but, judging 

from brick pillars extant, I suppose they were square in 
tlu’ lowest portion (from one-fourth to one-third) ; then 
octagonal, so made by the can:ing of the angles ; and then polygonal, produced by 
another series of canting. Sometimes the third section was either rounded, or 
allowed to remain square. Elsewhere alternate sections of square and rounded shafts 
are common, but I have no data to show that that style was used at Buddha Oayd. 

Of the oolumn I met with only two specimens. One of those U now deporited in 

the Indian Hnseum. I give a drawing of it (Plate 

OotvBBi. fig. It measures 6 feet 9 inches in length 

|pd 18 indMl in 8i«n«ter at the lower end, the diameter of the upper end being 
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10 inches. It is of the rich Jain patt^i Mi off witili Ivted hudi of aeroll winh. 
It was evidently intended for the front part of a porch. Of the haM and 
suited fur this column I found no specimen. The material of the colvam is 
sandstone. The fluted column, so common in Kdshmiri areliiteotare, is to be seen 
only in bas-relief at Buddha QajA. ' 

For capital for square pillars the crucial hradeet was the most eommoD. Itsnpper 

edge was modelled into a simple moaldiagf, and the 
^*^‘*‘** ends ol the cross-bars set off with scrolls like tiie ram*s 

bom of European architecture ; rardy by female figures. In a fow I noticed lotus 
flowers. The remains of this member of pillars are rare, endtboaeof'eolomns 
have not at all been met with. It is to be presnmed the latter were ol the ribbed 
melon shape so common in the niches ol the Qreat Temple. ' 

The door-frames are naaally selected by Indian artiats for the dii^bty d a 

considerable amount of onmment, and at HhuTanefiruaj 
Puri, and elsewhere, tiiey are genendly very elaborate^ 
carved. It is to be presumed that at Buddha Qayfi this was also sometinMis tiia 
case ; but the only two door-framea extant of the Great Temple are very simple. 
The lintel and the aide-bars hare plain moul^ngs on the enter anifiMO. (Plates XVI 
and XVII.) In tome mincir templea thelitttela were set off with ridiiNr eatfings 
than what was shown on tiie side bars. A rich apeoimen of it is diown in Plate 
XLVIII, figure 3. Intended to he oonstantly trodden, ibe sill k a mernhor el a 
door which is ill adapted for the dispky d omameni A squared bar k the fenn 
saost common and beat adapted for it ; bat Indiaa ardhiteels rereBed in ornaments, 
and no part d . the building waa thought too insignificant or oommobplaee fat 
the display of art. It is not remarkable, therefore, that among the stones lately 
exhumed at Buddha Gayfi there ahonld be several qaaekaans d aiHs a a mp t n o M^ 
carved in floral devices. One of thoM k diowB in plaik XLVHl, fig. 4. It k 
five feet long, and made of blade ohlorite. The ordiaaiy daeonlkn lor this 
member is a flat band on the outer surkbe. The top k imvaria&y sinoolk 

Befercnce has already been made (p. 62) tetheoar^slkNie ^fiag kilhh tknplb 

d Vfigifvaif Devi, whidi k supppsed ly cmne'ti^ 
be the Bfune w h ereon w et e d Bnddm aoqpnv^ we^; 
perfection of knowledge. It k edled the sqNlswe, or. the *the u de iMi ’ MahV; 
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It is a citcular slab of chlorite 5 foot 9 inches in diameter and 0 inches in 
thickness. Its lower surfuce is rough and uneven, but the upper one was originally 
carefully polished and decorated with a curious design. Exposure to rain for 
centuries and rough usage have, however, obliterated the design in several places, 
and this the more readily as it was engraved in very faint lines ; for a seat, deeper 
engraving would have made the stone uncomfortable. 

The design on it is a complicated one. Roughly it may be described to comprise 
nine outer bands, covering about two^fifths of the surface, and witliin them a 
square pattern, the comers of which cut into the three inmost bonds, and each side 
of which has an elaborate gateway, which cuts iuto the six inner bands ; the centre 
of the square area enclosed by the pattern having a lotus. The outer band is 
formed of a series of leaves ranged in a slanting position. The second comprises 
a string of clawed forms, which have the conventional shaim of the thunderbolt 
(eq^a), whence the name of the stone. The third has a row of lotus petals ; tho fourth 
a trailing vine ; the fifth lotus petals again ; the sixth a line of Indian dumbbells or 
mugdart ranged in an upright position ; the seventh looped garlands intervened by 
lion-heads; the eighth a series of alternate loienges and thunderbolts ; and the ninth 
a scroll. The sqtiare pattern is meant to bo a wall ; it has a line of pilasters ranged 
on lotus petals and capped by globular figures. The gateways are very complicated, 
and their design will be best understood by reference to the platu. (Plate XLIll, 
fig. 4.) What this design is intended to typify 1 cannot say ; probably it is intended 
to represent some heavenly tope with its surrounding rails and enclosing walls. 

From tho narrative given in tho second chapter (p. 32), it is evident that 
Buddha sat on a bundle of grass spread on the platform of tho Bodhi-tree, 
and not ou any throne ; and the description of the vajrdtam given by HLouon 
Thsang (p. 94) is, on the face of it, legendary, and not at all in keeping with 
the atone which now passes under that name. Fa Hian notioes a place, four U 
to the north of the Bodhi-tree, where he saw the ttee under which, and tho atone 
ou which, seated Buddha ate eome rioe-milk. The atone he found to be about 
four feet aquai-e and two feet in height (o); and General gunningham is dispoaed to 
this to he the same stone, {h) Referring, then, to a blue stone with remarkable 

fau II ' * ^ **"'** r- 

ijdb 8wr. Bsport. Vtl. I, ^ 7. 
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▼eins which Hiouen Thaang aaw. he saya: **This simple stone 1 b^eve 
to be the same as that mentioned by Hiouen Thaang.** The first snppowtion is 
not tenable, as Fa Hian’a atone waa a aqnare one, and cannot be the same with the 
circnlar one under uoticew Tho second is more conautent, as it refers to a stone 
given by Brahmd to Buddha. Obviously, however, the stone nnder notice was got 
up a long time after the death of Buddha for purposes of priestcraft. 

The atones above described, though few in number, are of much interest as 
specimens of art-design current on this side of India several centuries ago; but in 
the utter absence of dates they subserve very little historical purposes. None of 
them can bo carried beyond the second century of the Ghristian era, and tiie 
latest come to the 15th century. The great bulk is probably due to the sixth, 
the seventh, the eighth, and the ninth centuries, when the glory of Buddha Oayd was 
for tho last time reviv^ with great teldt. The sculptures, however, are so thomughly 
conventional, so got up by the rule of thumb, so monotonous in every reqteot, that 
they are utterly worthless for purposes of comparison. 

Very different is the case with the carvings on the Afoka rails. Their date 

is unquestionable, their subjects are so diversified, their 

Caniagi 0n imiliogi. . ^ 

execution is so vigorous, they are so unmistakably 
life-like, though exceedingly coarse, that they cannot but engross the attention of the 
antiquarian in a variety of ways ; and at the same time tb^ serve to throw a mass 
of new light on one of the darkest periods of Indian hirtory. ]f ajor Ifarkham Kittoe, 
who first noticed the sculptures on the rails, and presented some drawings of 
them to the Asiatic Society, remarked : ** I invite * * particular attention * * t 
to the drawings in which will be found the figure of a female with the head of a horse 
or an ass ; another of a goat on a pedestal or altar ; the water jars ; the three figures, two 
female and one male ; the lotus oft repeated; and again the couple caressing each 
other, beside whom water jars are placed; the centaurs or minotaar^ the winged 
oxen and horses, and the sphynxes, — ^all are objects at once carious and instrttctivek**(«) 
The drawings referred to above were taken back 1^ the donorfiir tbe parpose of 
making out a detailed descriptive account, and never after setumed. .Ocnetal 
Cunningham, in 1861, prepared some very faithfid «a4 w^<«teei^ dtowlpgs 

of some of the bas-relieft on the railings, and published tiuMa aSkew with Itis fieU 

, - !>■ 

' ' y " * I HJ II I HHM a i l 

(a) JoBiiikl, Asittio SooMy. T«L XTl.f4. !.». 190 . 
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report ; (a) but ho did not notice them in detail, contenting himself with the remark— 
Some of the sculptured bas-reliefs in those pillars ere highly interesting. They 
show the Buddhist belief of the donor in the veneration for solid towers and trees ; 
they show the style of architecture in the representation of temples, (b) houses, gates, 
and city walls, and the costumes of the people in the dresses of the king, (J) and of 
other worshippers of each sex.”((;) In his second report (d) the learned antiquarian 
has dwelt at greater length on the history and form of the rails, and noticed in detail 
a group which ho takes to bo of the sun-god, Helios, and tho decorations of some of 
the coping stones of the railing. The late Mr. C. Home published, in 186A, rough 
sketches of some of the bas-reliefs («), but added no description to explain their 
character. 1 have deemed it proper therefore to copy all tho bas-reliefs that arc now 
available at Buddha Qayd, including those which have been already figured by General 
Cunningham and the late Mr. Horne, and to reproduce tiiem in tho annexed plates. 

In order fully to understand the character of these bas-reliefs, it is necessary to 

bear in mind the positions they occupy on tho railings. 

Their poiition* 

As already described, tho railing consists of a series 
of posts standing about throe feet apart from each other, on a stone plinth, and 
having a coping on top and three rail bars morticed on their sides. (IMutc XXXllI ) 
This is the typical form wherever tho peculiar railing has boon mot with, and a very 
ancient specimen of it occurs among the bas-reliefs of TJdayagiri ; (/) but in its dimen- 
sions and ornamental details taste and fancy were allowed oxtensivo play. In the 
earliest SAneW tope all the stones, the posts, the bars, and tho coping, wore dressed, 
but left perfectly bare, (y) In No. 2 tope of that place tho posts have each a circular 
disc on the centre, a half disc just under tho coping, and another above tho plinth ; 
but the rail bars, the coping, and the plinth, are left bare. (A) At Buddha Gaya the 
oircular discs are produced on the rail bars, and tho coping has a ruuning frieze. 
(Sec plate XXXIII.) The same arrangement occurs at MathurA, but ibo discs are sot 


(a) AxA. Sorr. Ueport, Vol. I, VIII to XL 

(() 1 hsT* nowhere notiood my temple etriotly lo celled, nor my royel perennego. 
(e) Atdi. Sntv. Beport, Vol. I, p. 10. 

(id) Aieh. 8nrr. Boport, VoL HI, pp. W 
(e) Jonmih Aiietio Society, Vol. XXXV. 

^ lfy'Anaq*itimoIOiiii»,‘n,plrtoXIV. 
ty) Vwgnuon’e * Xeitoin Asddtoeton,’ p. tt. 

(I) Idmu ^ tt. 
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o£E \vith tioral buda at the corucrs, eome pQIan having largo human figorea in high 
relief, and the frieze is surmounted by elaborate arched omi^ents. (a) The 
Bariihat rails are of the same eonstraetion, but not quite ao ornate. Bound the 
Gautaraiputra cave, at Nassik, the rails are 'broiight so dose to each otiier as to 
leave only a barely perceptible spaoe between tliem ; the smuieiroiUar discs are 
replaced by circular ones, and the coping is rich, but the plinth is bare.(t) At 
Arnnrtivatf the discs are mudi larger, the frieses on the coping much more olahorate, 
and the plinth covered with a rich frieze formed of animals and floral devioes.(c) 
Tl'cso diflereuces in the ornamentation of zaiMesigns would at first sight 

suggest the idea that their progress was due to gradual 

Theory of «radiml improremcnt. , , . , . , , 

developmmkt,~>that the simplest were the mdest, and 
the most elaborate the latest. UnquestioaaUy the latest, or those of BCatburd and 
Amantvatf. are the most mmate ; but the rails at S4ndii are, according to General 
Cmminghani, later than those of Bardhat, and the latter are (at more elaborate 
and sumptuous than the former. AgaiO) accepting the Bardhat and the Buddha 
Gayd rails to bo due to Adoka’s munifleehoo and earnest devotion to his newly 
accepted faith, tliey should be synchronous or all but synchronous ; but the 
former are by far richer than tiiose of the latter, and their differmces cannot 
be recoimilod on any chronological scale founded upon rriotive art-exorilence, 
unless we set all other historical evidencea' aside; and to do so in the pte> 

sent state of our knowledge would be to shut the door against truth with 

» 

H vengeance. The principle of gradual improvement is d priori so thoroughly 
estabtished that it cannot be reasonably queatioaed; but itishasardons toapidy it to 
isolated cases. The data now available for such a purpose aa regards the Bud^ttiuit 
rails are quite insufficient, and cannot be at all rriiad upon for the deduetioB 
of any general premises. Ouo building of one age may be poewer fluut another 
of another aud a later age ; but it cannot bq accepted as a pibof poaitirn of the 
former age having bieen lower in the scale of ardiiterihiral art*exoellenoe than the 
lattor until it is proved that the former never had; and oould not j^iodttoe, anyriiiog 
better. If the principle he admitted without the rider, it VKmld |uslify the 

■■■ ... — ■■■■ mmmm> • mm m U MiSiii ill iw* s m sivs n 

(tf) Arch. Burr. Report, Plate Vlll. 

Fetguflfloti'fl * £Mtem Arobilecture,* ]». 04. 

(e) Idem, n. D»-100, end ‘ Tree end Serpmt iranhip,’ f. 110. . Hr. fWfsmaewwisMy sam>dl* tt* —WW 
of the plaoe and sukos it dnraTaU. ' 
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belief of the N^gde aiid the Dufi^ on the eastern frontier of Dongol, who see beer- 


bottles enough, but no Bobomiau glass, that Europe produced only beer-bottles and 
nothing like Bohemian glass was known there. Even in the case of the vaiUngs, 
had the Bar&bat ruins not been brought to our notice, we might have safely believed 
the Sdnchf rails to be the oldest. The fact is, ornamentation is as much dopeudant 
upon wealth as on artistic ingenuity, and in the ratio in which wealth is withheld 
art must deteriorate. The man who proposes to spend a few tliousands on a house 
cannot have as sumptuous and well decorated a house as be who sots down a million 
for the purpose, though both may live in the age of Praxiteles. Again, the capacity 
or taste of the individual architect engaged, and the honesty of the agent employed 
to superintend the disbursement of money, are important factors in the calculation 
of the result to be obtained ; and these should never be lost sight of. These are 
doubtless trite axioms, unfit to be repeated, but in the domain of Indian archwology 
they have not always been borne in mind. 

Mr. Fergusson believes the mechanical construction and ornamentation of the 

rails to afford positive evidence of the desigu having 
Wuoden-model theory. , , . , i i it 

been taken from wooden models, lie says, "tlm 

pillars, for instance, could not have been put up first and the rails added 
fdterwards. They must have been inserted into the right or left band p«>sts, and 
supported while the next pillar was pushed laterally, so as to take their omls, and 
when the top wul was shut down the whole became morticed together as u piece 
of carpentry; but not as any stono-work was done either before or afterwards.” («) 
Adverting to the discs on the piUars, he adds: “In carpentry' the circular ones 
would represent a great nail meant to keep the centre bar in its place, the ball 
discs, top and bottom, metal plates to strengthen the juncti(ms— and this it seems 


nmst probably may really have been the case.” (A) 

In the history of human progress, wood-work must unquestionably have long 

preceded stone, and it would be an insult to the under- 
tovslw- standing ol the reader gravely to formulate thot man 

first put up wooden rmUngs, and whan he learnt to work on stone, prepared stone 
bis oAnnal wooden models. There can be no difference of opinion 


(«y ’Histoiy eTSMtscB ArcliikMtan,' f, 98. 
(i) Lm. eit. 
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auent such a tbooiy ; but as I ga&cr from the aathot*a wiitiogs, his objeot is to 
assert thiit the transition took place in the time of A4oka, and not gradually in course 
of u lonf, series of years, like the pile^hutsoi the lakd inhabitants changing into Swiss 
villas. 1 cannot acquiesce in this view of the case, for I cannot help thintipg the theory 
in this sense to be o]iposed to fact, and mischievous in its tendency, As regards 
masonry buildings generally, I have already elsewhere given reasons for not accepting 
the hypothesis of the learned author, (e) I shall therefore confine myself here to a 
stateL ..at of the arguments which might be urged against the hypothesis regardini^ 
the rails. The shape of the railing, whether in original or in effigy, as seen in the 
oldest monumert extant, in the caves of Udayagiri, is quite unlike anything 
wooden that can be appealed to. In the wooden railing everything is light and 
airy. Even in the strongest fence the posts are comparatively thin, the coping 
Slender, and rhe bars attenuated and set wide apart; whereas the bars, the pillars, 
and the coping of the stone railing, are as heavy and thick as possible, and the spaces 
lietwocu the bars reduced to a miuimum. Had the latter been the result of the first 
attempt at copying the former, such would never have been tlie case. It is far more 
convenient to move about and work light, small pieces of stones than heavy ones; 
and there could be no mechanioal difficulty in producing thin bars of stone,— at least 
those who chiselled tUo thick ones sci neatly could not have found thin bars less 
easy of management. Doubtless, size lor size, the commoner stones are more fragile 
than wood; bat the object of the stone fence was not to keep out intruders bent upon 
using force, but to set up an ornamental appendage round, a sacred spot. Looking to 
the height and tiie ladder-liko construction of the stone railing, it is impossible to 
believe that any man having the nse of hie limbs at oommand. could fior, a 
moment find r .ny difficulty in scaling it, and against a. much lighter strttc* 

ture would l ave amply sufficed to serve as an efficient protection ; end the nun 
who first copied the wooden fence in stone would not. have so'*far departed from 
his model. T.io interval must have been l<n;ig belore the. copyist could to inch 
an extent nogUct his model as to differ in every detail fKCept the barest nnt Mn e i, 

In the mechanical construction of the railing*ihe> difiEnranoe is. as vywiarbaMiti ‘ 
In wooden fcpces the rails are either jfour-eided biwa or n^|ndid 
ellipt ica], tho latter being weaker and modi more diffieali wc»k!^,,,]|9q!||r^ 

(«) * AaUqottiw «l OitiM,' 1, dwftit & 
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it that in the first attempt at copying tho masons changed the easily-managed 
four-sided bars into the most difficult and troublesome form of the ellipse ? The 
tenons and the mortices in wood are either 1‘our-sidod or round, never, in 
any ordinary case, elliptical or len8-sha|)ed ; and yet in the stone railing they 
are invariably luns-shaped. Tlieso changes could not have taken place within 
the single reign of A^oka; and yet if wo are to believe Mr. Fergusson, the 
art of sculpture was first originated in his reign, and tlio rails and stone-houses vrere 
for the first time made in stono from wooden models, and as the rails were put 
up by A^oka, the cliango was accomplished in fifteen to thirty years. 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, what is otherwise quite inad- 
missible, that tho beginning and progress of stono rail-making was accomplished in 
tlie single reign of AiSoka, it might be asked — how does this accord with the other 
theory of tho learned author, in which he attributes tho beginning of stono masonry 
and sculpture to tho advent of Qrock artists in India during Anoka’s reign '( If 
accomplished artists came from Greece or Dactna, why did they begin by copying 
wooden models, and not introduce a completed art ? Why should they have preferred 
lens-shaped tenons and mortices, which were not common in Cl recce or Bactria, to 
square and round ones, with which they were perfectly familiar ? Doublletw tho 
number of the artists who came from beyond India was not largo, and they had to 
train up tho natives of tho country to practise the art ; but in such a case tho pupils, 
whatever they may do in original designs, should follow tho mechanical details taught 
them by their foreign masters, and not devise indigenous methods of their own. 

Mr, Fergusson is probably right in his supposition that in tho construction of the 
railing one pillar was first set up and fixed in its position, the rails wore then adjusted 
and supported, and the next pillar then pushed laterally and brought into position ; 
the process being repeated till tho whole line was completed. This would have 
been tho simplest plan possible, and it was most likely the one that was followed. 
It might be supposed that all the pillars were first put up in largo, loose 
holeS) one comer pillar then fixed, the bars belonging to it adjusted, and the 
next p ifig*- then pnilhed laterally to receive the nearest tenons of the bars, and 
tba pillar itself then fixed into its position, and the process repeated till tho entire 
Hue TTOS completed, la either case the pfflars were first set up and the bars 
^ in afterwards: The oopbgs were of different lengths, some covering one 
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cunipartment, somo one and a half, otken two; to they muet have been pat up 
after tho pillara and boru had been fixed in thar poeition.. In gQ far there ie 
doubtless much that would imply “ pure earpentry ; ” but the work ooald not be 
done in any other way. If we asanme that if the raila were not eet up pi^ieemeal 
they must have boen left on the ground, the bars and the coping all fixed, and the whole 
structure, about a hundred feet or more long, twelve feet bioad, and weighing two to 
three hundred tons, raised at once into position. Such a feat has never l^n attempted, 
and could never have been accomplished, by men destitute of the most powerful 
mechanical appliances. Even in a wooden fence such an attempt would imply the most 
consummate stupidity on the part of the artists. Nor could tiie true masonry pillar* 
and-Iintcl construction, where all the pillars are bnilt first and the lintels laid upon 
them afterwards, be conveniently adopted in fixing rails into monolithic pillars. In 
masonry work, holes are kept on the sides of the pillars for the tenons of nd! bars, and 
tltese holes are either twice the depth of the tenons, so that one end of a bar may be 
pushed in deep and the other end brought within the intercolnmnnar iq>ace to be 
slid into its corresponding hole; or one side oi the hole is broken Into or kept open, 
and after its corresponding tenon has been tiioved in the side is bnilt up. 
Neither of these plans could be adopted in tiie ease of iM>t>veiry*thiek monolithic 
|)illars without either disfiguring, or seriously weakesting, them. 

The nail-head and clamp argument is weak at best. It presni^posea that in 
former times wooden railings were not, os in the present day, simply morticed, or 
morticed and then secured by wooden pegs ent flush on the oatade so as to he 
imperceptible, but in the centre bars were strengthened by nails having heads 
about a foot in diameter, and clamped in at tho lour comers with iron jdates having 
semicircular ends. This is simply gratuitous. There is no evidmee extant uduoh. 
could prove this. It might be said that the nail-heads Were snudl, bat in ooppag 
them they have been enlarged. This is not what is usually dobe at* the flrsl 
attempt. A competent artist could have reatflly a Uafl-lieaidi ft'is £a3Nid^ 

conceivable that an incompetent, pwson would in fibe .first httenly^ to iipitete a iwrfl*' 
head produce a well-developed lotos floww. It shoidd W added that bl the' 
rails of Sdnchf there is no indieatioa whatever ol this featare ol a tNiodat 
Supposing that the artists were too inefficient to at te m p t th**' f 
essay, one may usk if the hypothetical nail-head be the type eif the IM 
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aiv wf lo justify its presence on the middle ot the rod bars, where no nail-head 
Could hy any possibility find a phieo in a wooden model ? In luodia^’al and luodcrn 
Indian tloor-framcs, both of wood and of stone, there are hdus discs at the foui 
coniorH, and also on the middle of the bars, whore no nail is over requirwl. In these 
cases, as ul*. in tlmt of the roil bars, wo cannot but admit the purely ornamental 
cliura.-tor of the disc; and, if so, I see no reason why it should not bo nccouutod for 


in tlio sanin witv el.'-ewliere. 

Clan.ps a( tl.c Corners of r-ailing frames are quite exceptional in the present 
day. and to suppose them to have been coiumun two thousand years a(^o, when 
iroii was n<»t so easily worked, or so abundant, as in our times, aird that without an 
iota of evidence, is to assume a major- winch can servo only to mislead. 

If one wrre b. judge very carefully the desiiro, e,onst ruction, and finish of the 
different railings aljove referred t<3, the impression in his mind would be strong 
that the simplest Sdnchf rail is as perfect in its design and finish os fho more 
elaborate Mathurti work. It difl’< rs from the latter in nut liaving the onranrents, and 
not in its artistic finish, and this shows that the design of the roil was current m 
the r ountry long before the age of Agoka. A small tree plaiitcrl singly in an open 
place needs the protection of a fence round it, to save it from the attacks of eaUle. 
x\o one in India neglects this necessary precautionary measure. When the Bodhi Tree 
was multiplied all over the country, such a fence was everywhere deemed osscntml, 
and from the necessary to the ornamental in connection with religion «ie traimtiou 
»» M.y o„.. Wo moot look to to koginuing o! to »« to o few yoor. .to to 
death of Baddho, tot io, wmo two centmtios boforo, md not at t o tame o o a. 

T„tan,nowtotoon.Kaont.»ltoBuddha8ay4wlmga A. dmidy to.^ 

(p, T3), to pill.™ ita. not J 1 of to »uno mataml; 

CMviBR* on mil*. p£ sondstono, otbeTS of granite ; end it is doubt* 

fal if toy w«o mmd pK.mi«no«.ly in to making of to «.m. miling, moat 
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of their ornamentation ia the same in all : the rail baii hare a lottta dim op tlio 
opposite i^ides of its middle, and nothing more. (Hate XXXIII.) The lotos 
is formed generally of two cousecutiTe rows of petals, with the thalamus or 
disc in the centre and a double-line border. The petals of the outer row 
oKi all well developed and laid side by side, and not overlapping each . 
other, as is natural. In some instances, however, the overlapping is well shown. 
(Plate XXXVIII, fig. 6.) In others the petals, instead of issuing in straight lines 
from the centre, ai-e whirled in a manner which is not natural. (Plate XLIV, fig. 2.) 
Between the points of the outer row of petals are shown the tops of other 
and outer whirls. The petals of the inner row are also* laid side by side, but 


they are slender. The thalamus is distinct in some cases, showing the seed-holes 
(Plate XXXVIII, fig. 2) ; in others it is covered by small petab (Plato XXXVIII, 
figs. 5 and 2). The inner row of petals is sometimes replaced by a human head 
(Plate XLIV, figs. 2 and 3), and in another by a mermaid with her fishy tail 
curling round the thalamus. (Plate XXXVIII, fig. 2.) The mermaid or 
MatsyamiH is an object of popular belief common all over the Aryan world 
from a very ancient date, and is not unknown in Assyrian and old- Persian 
sculpture. It ia the counterpart of the semi-piscine Triton of Greece, and a close 
congener of the N^igakanyd or semi-ophide female of Orissan architecture, (e) 

The topmost bar forming the coping is square on three sides, and rounded on 


Carvings on copings. 


top; on the two opposite flat sides there are two 
slightly-raised fillets, within which is a running frieze 


of aninmla on (Hie Side and a floral device on the other. Of the formw General 


Cunningham has figured and described four varieties, and of the latter also four. 
I have found seven of the former, including the four noticed by the General, and four 
■of the latter, being those which the General has figured. Most of these stmes have 
been brought and deposited in. the Indiw Mnseam, Calcutta. T^e floral designs 
are complicated but chaste, and remind one of the designs sometimes adopted in 


cast-iron works of the present day. (Plato XLVII.) The animal designs include on 
one stone a lino of three winged Oontaurs foUowed by three horses, all in n running 
posture. (Plate XLYI, fig. 1.) On another a series of bouquets, each lomied oC. 
a lotus petal, with alternately two long or four iduwt leaves fiswg.on.its sides and n. 


(a) Mj ‘AntiquitiMof Olim.* TfiL I.|iSf«49{ FwEuimi’t ’TSwia48«fp«iS Wonh^’p. tl 
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loop on top, and having oh each side a monster figure formed of the forepart of a 
Centaur and the hind^ of a fish’s tail curled. (Plate XLVI, fig. 2.) The 
monsters with folded htlinds are paying their adoration to the bouquet; The stone 
seen has four such mtonster figures. The third stone has the top of a pillar 
supporting two leaves <; and a- flower, and three dogs are running towards it in 
a line. (Plate XLVI, fig. 3.) The fourth stone has a humandieaded winged 
bull or Minotaur, two wingttd horses, and two bulls, the last driven by a monster- 
looking pigmy. (Plate XILVI, fig. 4.) General Cunningham takes the last to be 
a monkey, but the faco is very like that of a human being ; and the dwarf was so 
great a favourite with ancient Indian artists, that I cannot help taking it as such. 
Below this frieze there is an inscription in the character No. 3 of Prinsbp. The 
fifth stone has a procession of two heavy-looking animals crouching, two elephants 
crouching, a bull running, and a lion standing. (Plate XLVI, fig. 5.) The stone 
was found on the roof of the Buddhapad pavilion by General Cunningham, who takes 
the first two animals to bo hippopotami. The hippopotamus is unknown in India 
in the present day ; but Dr. Falconer and Sir Proby Cautley found fossil temains 
of that animal in the Sevalik hills, and the probability of its having been known to 
ancient Indians will be made apparent from the remarks which will occur lower down. 
The sixth comprises two winged goats followed successively by two rams, two bulls, 
and a winged horse. (Plate XXXIII.) General Cunningham takes the sheep to be a 
ram and a ewe, but both have long, curving horns. The seventh stone is the longest, 
being seven feet five inches, and most have covered full two compartments of the 
railing. General Cunningham describes it thus: In this bas-relief the sculptor has 
given the run to his fancy, and exhil^ted a procession of sea-monitors by simply 
adding fish tails to the foreparts of well-known land animals. The dephants seem 
to me to be the most comical, although they are by nature half aquatic. Below the 
{Mooession there is a long inscription, which is unfortunately much in|ured in the 
middle. It is certainly a Buddhist reemrd, as the words BhagavolU Bvidhdua occur 
tgrioe in tite up'per line, as well as the well-known term mlltfrs just befmre the 
seoond BhagmaU. On the back of this stone there is the flowor pattern marked 
b.”(e) (Plate XLVI, fig. 6.) As these stones were found in the rut^bisfa mounds away 
fihiii th^ original positions, it is impossible to d|etermiiie whether the processions 

tt) 8«v. B^ocVTsli XH^ y. Mk • 
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Bas-Telier« on mcdinl pillan. 


were joined sn os to make a continuous lin^ or broken i^to teponie pieoes bgr the 
intervention of pilasters, or by some other oontrivanoe. l * 

The pillars may be divided sculpturally into two oMm— the medials and the 

terminals. The medials havi) their comers canted 
CminR. on puiar.. XXXIII), wheroas the tfiimmed ones retain their 

rectang;u1ar shape perfect (Plate XLVIII, fig. 1). The former are also less 
elaborately carved them the latter. ^ 

The medial pillars have the lotos disc on the centre, and a half section of it 

at the lower end, the cord of the section being seated 
on the plinth of the pillar. (Plate XLYIII, figs. 6, 6, 
and 7, plate XXXIII.) The central disc is commonly the lotus ’perfect, but in many 
instances the inner circle contains representations of -.yaiious kinds. In one ibaie is ' 
a lion with its tail uplifted (plate XXXIIl); in another a crocodile (plate XLV, 
fig. 9) ; in a third a horse (plate XXXIIl) ) ; in a fourth a winged gpat or deer 
(plate XLV, fig. 10); in a fifth ahull (fig. 11); in a sixth a Centaur (fig. Ifi); 
and in two others geese (plate XLIV, fig. 1 ; {date XLV, fig. 7). The Centaur 
is remarkable as calling to mind the Creek repremtations of this monster, to which 
it bears a close resemblance. The human head is very common, and several styles 
of it have been met with. The heads have generally heavy turbans (plate XXXIIl, 
plate XLIV, figs. 2 and 3), hut buttoned hair is not uncommon. In all these oases 
the space between the double line of the outer rim is filled with a row of beaded 
ornaments. In one instance a squatting human figure with a staff in hand forma 
tlie central ornament (plate XXXIIl). Some^ea the lotua petals are minimised or 
entirely omitted, and the si)ace within the beaded cirele filled with grotesque lion- 
heads (plate XLV, fig. 5) or the {)etals changed to ^diol ornaments (plate XLIV,. 
fig. 4). The gtotesque head in fig. 5, plate XLV, is worthy of s{>eeial note^ as 
it is very like an oraammt common in both Boman and Cothio arohiteoture, and is 
now found in escutcheons of brass drawer-handles of Bitmiaigfaear manufimture. 

At the upper end the* semi-circle if lengthened into a InB, tiuWerse seetum of 
an oval figure, and the area within it is fiUed witii a variej^ ^ designs. In . mie 
there is a boat in a lake full of lotus-plants, the.leaTes and, buds of whuh^ue tif^ 
shown. (Plate XXXIV, fig. 1.), In the boat there funs tihree p^mopsj oust sU^* 
ing near the helm, the second ptqMUing the hoot wMh a ani;^ 
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prostrating hinisolf before something sacrod at the prow. A Bot?no souiowhat like 
this occurs at Sdnchf, but in that the sacrod relic is sliown prominently in tlie 
middle of tho boat (a). We have next a woman with a horse’s head leading by 
the hand a villager to the side of an old dilapidated wall. (Plate XXXIV, 
fig. 2.) In tho Hindu ^Astros mention is frequently made of a race of beings 
with human bodies and equine heads ; they are called Kinfiarat, and believed 
to be highly proficient in the art of musiC} ou which account they are assigned 
the rank of heavenly cheiristers or the musicians of Indra. They are also said 
to be attendants on Klivera, the god of wealth. The female luembors of this race 
®re supposed to bt; fond of human society. The Buddhists believed in the 
Kinnarfs ; and in tho JBodhi-taHvdvaddtuhkalpalatd there is a story which relates that 
Buddha in a former life had been bom a Kinnarf. The following is an abstract of 
the story. ‘ Vidyddhara, a serpent-catcher, attempted to capture the king of serpents 
and drag him out from his abode by means of drugs and incantations. Tlie 
king, gieatly terrified, took shelter with » Imntor, named Padraaka, This man 
killed Vidyddhara with poisoned arrows, and obtained from bis protegd a charmed 
noose of wonderful power. On his death ho bequeathed the noose to his son 
Utpala, who dwelt at Hastindpura, in tho vicinity of Valkaldyana’s hermitage. 
Once upon a time Utpala board a charming song resounding in the air. Learning 
it was being sung by an exceedingly beautiful Kiunarf, ho captured her by moans 
of his noose. The Kinnarf, to r^^ her liberty, offered to give him her jewelled 
coronet, which lends the power of traversing the universe at pleasure. When the 
two were settliug their bargun, in came Sudhana, a young prince of Hostind, 
on a hunting excursion. Utpala gave him the jewel, and the Kinnarf married 
him, and the married couple proceeded to tho palace. 

‘ At this time there lived in the royal household two Brdhmaus, Kapila and 
Pash.Vara,'thc former serving as priest to the king, tho latter in the same capacity 
te the prince. They were vain of their learning, and always quarrelled with each 
^ther. One of the feudatories of the king rebelling, the king direotod his son to 
V fti t d an army against the unruly vassal. Sudhana left his vrife with her 
jewel under the oace of his mother. The king, after his son’s departure, dce.amt an 
iiinbipjiriong dream, and Blapila, Ids priest, advised him to offer a Kinnarf os a burnt 
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offering to propitiate the enraged divinity irho had oansed tli« dream. Ki^nlawaa 
a shrewd man, who took this opportunity of humUing his rird, for he knew full 
well that the prince was sure to die if the Kinnarl he killed in a saerifioe. But he 
was disappointed. The queen privately warned her daughtw>in*law, and sent her 
away with the jewel to Kinnarapura. 

< The Kiunari left a ring and some charmed butter with Valkaltyana, requesting 
him to hand the two things to Sudhana on his return. 

* Sudhana returned victorious from the war. But his joy was damped by the 
loss of his wife. He determined to proceed to Kinnarapura, and immediately set 
forth in a northerly direction. On his way he obtained the ring and the butter 
from Valkaluyana, which helped him a great deal in overcoming the fatigues of his 
journey. He crossed the mountains Him&laya, Kulada, iljapatha, Kdmanipa, 
Ekadhara, Vajraka, and Khadira, one after another, and encountered many 
adventures. Beyond mount Khadira he found two great mountains turning' on a 
wheel, which made the road impassable. He destroyed the axle of the wheel, and 
fixed the mountains in their proper places. After this adventure he had to ford the 
Qdhi, Patang^, Kodinf, Hasinf, and several other furious mountain-streams before 
he reached Kinnarapura. There he met his wife, and the two wept tears of joy.’ («} 

It is probable the bas-relief under notice ia a pictorial illustration of a scene in 
the old story. 

The next figure in the plate under notice (fig. 8) represents a domestic scene. A 
lady is seated on a bedstead, by the side of which there is a cane ' mbri, or stoed, 
holding her betol-boxos. By her side is seated a stranger who is making a request 
with folded bands ; but the lady is dissatisfied with him, so with averted face, hor right 
hand uplifted, she desires him to go away, and to avoid him falls back, and with her 
left hand leans on a maid who u standing beside her. his dress and the^ gonrd 

alms-bowl placed before him, the man would seem to ben hemut, who,* h8Tiiig.jg9i. 
admission to the house on the plea of soliciting alms, has attempted to abuse tbe^bol^'^ 
fidence of the lady. In the Sanskrit Buddhist Avaddaas there several stories. ^ * 
chis kind, but it is not possible to determine which of them ihebas-reBef is intetjS^ 
to reproduce. Figures 4 and 6 of plate KXKIV bontain efiigieb«itii Chidtyas : uditbli; 
have already been noticed (p. 122). Figure 6 repreaenta «a eiMdbsare .«d^''fe«!e^ 
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Bodbi trees, surromided by the typical Buddhist railings, and sonic vessels for 
watering the trees. Below this there is an inscription in tho Ldf character. 

Figures 1 and 3 of plat*' XXXV have Chaityas, and these have boon already 
noticed (p. 124). Figure 2 shows a doorway through which is seen a platform with 
its sides decorated with tho device of a typical Buddhist railing, and having on tho top 
of it a pedestal bearing the figure of a wheel. The doorway has the ancient Indian 
pointed arch on top, and round it a framing which tonuinatos in a weather moulding 
supported on corbels. Tlie door is evidently meant to belong to a tomple which has 
the Wheel of the Law, and not an image of Buddha, for tho object of worship. In 
figure 4 we have the Bodhi tree on a high pedeslal, to which a devotee is paying 
his devotion, while an aerial spirit in the form of a human being with a peacock’s 
tail and feet is approaching from a hill to offer a flower garland to tho tree. Tho 
figure is the conventional one of a Garmja, and occurs often at Silnchl. According 
to the Buddhists there are eight classes of heavenly or aerial beings, among whom 
the Garu^ stand sixthin rank (a). Figure 5 is a liormit’s abode-a stone building, 
not a hut,— with the door surmounted by a semicircular arch, and a terrace in front. 
Tho hermit is seated cross-legged in front of his room under tho shadow of a tree. 

The sides of the terrace are sot off with the device of tho Buddhist rail, and is high 
enough to require two steps to bo easily accossiblo. On tho side of the steps is seen 
the gourd alms-howl of the hermit. The hooso is worthy of note, as showing that 
•tone houses were common enough in the country, and even poor ascetics could 
afford to have them. Figure 6 is a Bodhi tree surrounded by the typical railing, 
and having on each side an umbrella planted on the ground, and having garlands 
hanging festooned from its sides. Similar garlands are seen hanging from the top 
the sides of the upper part of the tree. The scene is repeatedly met with in the 

Buddliist sculptures of Sfinchf, Barihat, Mathurd, and Amarivati. 

In plate XXXVI, figure 1, we have the pavonian figure of Gamda, with the head 
and trunlLof a human being and the feet and taU of a peacock, as in plate XXXV, 
figure 4, but without hands. The next figure (2) represents a firadiar scene m India, 
a lady sowing her Uttle boy a juggler’s goat standing on a pedestal Figure 3 w a 
gppse in a lotus pond. The animal ia in the act of attacking some one who has 
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disturbed it. Its caudal appendage is a grotesque representation of » penooek’s tiol. 
Figure 4 is a bull M'itli a bell tied to its neck, and the nmt an acrobat or jagglar sup* 
porting himself on liis hands, with his feet twisted round and placed on hii head. 
The rays behind the head are meant for the folds of his gown. This acrobatic per* 
formunce is common all over India in the present day, and no one who haa aeen the 
performances of the mfs or lM\jigar» of the country can be unacquainted with it. 
Tho bas-relief shows that the exhibition has been popular in this country for 
more than two thousand years. The last figure on the plate shows a domesticated 
deer, with a collar and a bell round her neck and a &wn by her side. The pose 
of tho ears shows that the animal is not a goat. 

Ill plate XXXVII tlie first figure exhibits an aorobatic performance, in which 
a man supports on the back of his raised thigh and leg a boy, while he supports 
himself on one foot. The next (2) baa a covered vessel for its central fignie, with a 
bird on each side having a curiottsly«euried tail, hnd four persona on the foreground, 
one of whom is a man of conseqoenoe, receiving the aolntation Of a bare-head^ 
inferior in front of him. On plate XXXIII is shown a man lying on a wall or rode 
with his legs uplifted and holding a tuft of leaves. The position ia the conven* 
tional one for flying, but the diest and the thi^ are shown leaning <m the wall. 
Figure 3 of plate XXXVII shows a crouching dog playing with a pup. The 
faces of the animals are of on equine diarecter, but the long tails and crouching 
position induce me to think that dogs are meant, figure 4 has a tree in tiie oei^> 
and on each side a man seated on a chair and holding a flower with fi>lded hands. ^ 
Tho tree has not the conventional railing, nor is it ^ tire shape nsaally given te the 
liodhi Tree. Though their hands are folded, it is don^fnl u the^ msa . are 
worshipping tho tree, for in such a case th^ would not have taken tiMfiraeata.itm 
chairs. Figure 5 is au elephant being tethered by a mdtafj.a&d. the the 
grotesque Uonhead monster noticed above, but slighdy difikiwntittddiaft ' 


In plate XXXYllI, figure 1 has the semi-pavoidne hiunaii ^ 

face with the wings outstretched. Figure 8 ia a penogdk wiA; a horse, 

the tail curling round the body. Figure 4 shova the a hons^ with ..m 

central doorway of the old style, * having in arched vreat^ 4^odkUi|^ 
walls set off with pilasters. The bahutrades round tho >00f . 
pattern, and ou the roof are three persons sealed# enjoying the' 
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dveningt The make of the wall is not shown, but, looking to the mako of the door 
and its similitude to the hermit’s house, I take it to bo of masonry ,*~the whole a 
pucka>built house with a flat roof, and not a hut or a wooden structure. Plato 
XXXIIl shows an angel or Devaputra In a flying position, holding in his two hands 
a garland intended as an offering to some chaitya or Bodhi Tree. Figure 0 is a 
female hermit seated cross-legged, and holding a staff with a rectangular top. Shu 
is the eounterpart of the Yogini oi the Hindu Tdntric system. 

Plate XLYIII, figure 1, shows a perfect corner ]>illar, having its two adjoining, 

and not the two opposite, sides carved, and the angles 
B«i reliefs on CO p‘ entire and not canted. The half-discs at the ba8e.H 

are the same as in the medial pillars, and have a ram’s head carved in the 
triangular space between the two adjoining discs. The central discs are replaced 
by panels, of which the lower edge is Ixiund by an cfligy of tbo Buddhist railing, 
from which graceful festoons hang at the comers. Each side of the panel is chi- 
selled into a fluted pilaster, which is so joined with the nearest pilaster of the 
adjoining side as to appear like a fluted square pillar. It has the typical ribboil 
domal form at the base and at the crown. Over tho domal capital there is a coucliant 
bull supporting an architrave formed of interlacing festoons, and thereupon a cornice. 
The oentni of tho panel is occupied by a couple of human-beings standing in an 


amatory mood. Tho space for tho upper half disc is surrounded by a double lino in 
the form of a semi-oval, and in tho centre of it is a female standing in tho midst of a 
lotus bush, and holding a lotus stalk in each hand. The form is of RAjalakslimf, 
a goddess whose effigy is common enough Iwth in Hindu and Buddhist archi- 
tectures. (a) The comer garlands are repeated, but with slight variations. In other 
pillars of this class the form of the middle and the upper panels differs, and the 
attitudes of the human figures are changed (plate XII, fig*. 1 and 3). In one there 

is a single figure, a female holding a trident (plate XIT, fig. 2). 

The most remarkable pillar of this class was seen m the verandah of tho monas- 

tery. It is so built in that only the ficont and portions 
Gsw pill*'- gides are visible ; the tock, built into tho wall, 

WngoiArfSght. On.helrfth»d-a, «^y 

! are the only chiselled work visible on it. The 
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right side is sculptured, but the details are partially corerdd by the iraU in whkdi 
it is built. Not having seen the side iadog the wall, 1 cannot say whether it has 
sculptures or mortice holes. If there be seulptaies on that side, the pillar was 
originally designed for flanking a gateway ; but if there be mortices, it was a comer 
pillar. From the elaboi-ate carvings on the front and the right side I aid disposed tO 
think it has carvings on the off side, and was intended for agate-pillar. The details 
on tho right side, as fur as visible, comprise three panels, of which the nppannost ii 
occupied by a man standing with folded hands to offer his adorations to some 
sacred object placed under an umbrella; but that object cannot be made out. 
The entablature below it shows crouching dwarfs supporting the coraice. The 
middle panel has a group of six persons,' of whom those on the f<»egrouiid are a 
woman and a boy. The persons are engaged in saluting a Bodhi Tree before them; ' 
Below this panel is shown a Buddhist railing. The lowest panel is broken, and 
what remain^ of it is very much defaced. The front of this pillar differs froin that of 
other pillars i a not having any plain space, the whole surface being divided into 
three panels. The lowest panel is flanked by pilasters of the same kind as those 
/On the sides of the central panel of the last described jnllar. Only wanting the fluting 
and the railing below, and the festoons being of a differq^t type^ The middle panel 
has side pilasters of a different pattmn; being sections of octagonal pillars in antis by 
themselves, and bearing no relation to ^e adjoining sides ; they have bell-shaped 
capitals like those of the Atoka l&ts, and crouching human beings like sphynxes over 
them. The spbynxes support an entablature, the friese of which * has three oom^ 
partments, in each of which there is a crouching dwarf with uplifted hands, sni^ori^ 
ing the cornice. The lower edge of the panel has the Buddhist railing. The nj^ier 
panel has also octagonal independent side jnlasters, but their Capitals are domtdand 
not bell-shaped, and the sphynxes are replaced by orouohing deer. Ths figure in the 
centre of the panel is a grand gateway, with a pointed wtother moulding, wvbr which 
there is a Buddhist railing, and thereupon a central Urge ahd two small side pavi- 
lions. The design is peculiarly Indian, and not to be met with .out of tids oonntry. 


The group of figures shown on the surfaop of the ihiddle piinri^ is by Isr.ihh 
Figure of «>.caUedApoUo. i^portanfe It t^retoiits «! UulUtt 

drawn by four horses, t^o'gi^l to the Willi 

the right. The horses have waving plumes on their heads. The driW U Wi 
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ftanding on the middle of the chariot. Behind him there is a nimbus formed 
by the back framing of the chariot, and orer it an umbrella. ’ Close by the drivci- 
therc is on each side a female warrior shooting arrows at a person who is turabli'ig 
down in pain. This is the only instance in which tho ancient Indian wur- 
chariot is shown at Buddha Qayd. General Cunningham thus comments on the 
group:— The subject i.s SHrya, or the sun driving a funr<horsed chariot, with 
two attendant archers shooting his rays like arrows upon the earth. In this treat* 
ment I think that there is a decided evidence of Greek influence in tho restricted 


number of Jbur horses attached to tho chariot; for the Indian Siirya, from the 
earliest times down to the present dor, hoo always been represented as driving a 
chariot with sem horses; In the Eig Veda he drives “ seven bay ” or bright-backed 
steeds, and in all the Brabmanical sculptures that I have seen there are seven horsoH 


on 


carved on the pedestal, which are being driven by Arana, while two attendants 
CTn? Vi side (? one on each side) shoot downwards the golden arrows of the solar rays. 
The chariot, however, is Indian, as may be seen by comparing it with the specimen 
given in figure 3 of pUte XXVII, from the Sanchi Tope. But whence came the four 
horses ? To this question I can only reply, “ from the (Greeks,” and in proof of this 
opinion Ihave given in figure 3 of the same plate a sketch of the well-known classical 
representaUon of Phmbus ApoUo in his chariot drawn by four horses. It is trae tliat 
this composition is of later date than the age of A6oka ; but as both the chariot and 
horses are mentioned in the Homeric Hymn to Hollo., they are much earlier 
than ihe time of Afioka. That thU parUcular treatment of the subject was familiar 
to the Eastern Greeks we learn from a recently discovered tetradracbma of Platon, 
on which HeUos radiated is represented driving to the right in a chariot drawn by 
{««r horsea There was a fwnous temple of the sun at Taxila, of which place Afoka 
had once beea Governor doriug his father’s lifetime. Here then-tho Indians might 
Wjmea tbe Greek repiesentation. of the sun god, which was afterwards earned to 

The premisea ftom which these conclusicnshavo been drawn am, howler, n^ 
-orMOh and iba conclusions are oonaequentty wrong. On carefiUly 
!?S^l-^mii«ied(PlateL) it witt be seen thatthe group has nothing todo with^ 

Sf^noseofti that of the Greek Apolh)>^a^ 
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plain turbaned Indian cbarioteer, and the side figures are two Amasonian ladiet^-iwi 
males as delineated by General Cfunninghara (a), shooting at men, who aro ahowit' 
falling df)wn in pain from tho wounds they have received. In General Cunningham’s 
drawing tho nimbus has been converted into a second umbrella. It is really nothing 
more than tho Jjack framing «{ tho oliariot. But assuming the arrowa to be emblem* 
atic of rays, it should be r>bserved that the rays of the sun may be fierc^y and 
intolerably hot, and as a matter of fact sun-strokes are common enough in India 
during the hot weather; but tho rays are invariably described by poets as beneficent 
to mankind, and not causing men to tumbledown with uplifted hands, and holding 
their wounded sides in great pain. And the {act of ■ the bas-relief having represented 
such wounded figures is quite enough to dissipate the solar fheory. The number 
and position of tho horses are doubtless similar, but, bearing in mind the fact 
that the chariot in Greece and in India was of the same ahape, we may adk, 
could an artist, whether Greek or Indian, represent effectually horses in bas- 
relief in other than profile, or three-quarter view ? A front view of a horse 
in bas-relief would show only tho fore part, or must project considerably more 
than what any bas-relief would admit of; consequently the Gieefcs generally 
adopted the profile, or tliree-quarter view, — in the former ease ranging tiieir 
horses in a line, so as to show the side of one and parts of the heads and legs 
of the others, and in the latter case showing the front view of the chariot 
with half the number of horses running on one aide and the other half on the 
other, an arrangement which militated against all laws of the resolution of foroei^ 
which could make the chariot move onwards. This unnatural and awkward porition 
was necessary for the sake of art, and could not be avoided ; and if we find a limilair 
disposition under similar circumstances in India, we see no reason to hssume riiat it 
must necessarily imply a Wrowing or interchange of art. As a matter ofhct, the 
Hindus ranged their horses, according to the exigency of their work, e jthm * in|irDfile, 
as in most sculptures of the sun-god Siirya, or some oh one aide and some offtbe 
other, as in fig. 2, plate XXXI. The last figure is worthy of .partknilar attention, 
as it shows ten horses arranged in tho same way as we see inihe ApQ4Io,.^|hfie.' The 
General’s argument summarized runs thus the position oftiie honHBSili'tlin 
sculpture is the same as we find in the figure of Apolio, 

— — r r ’ ■< 

(a) Majoi Kittotf tlcHrribed the ud« 6gttrt( to be AmMOfUsn Isdie*," . 
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from the latter. Tho figure in the chariot consequently is that of Apoilo ; anil 
h Apollo has no umbrella over his head and the Indian figuro has a double one, 
it is of 110 consequence. The horses have crests in the Indian and none in the 
Grecian spi'cimen, but that is accidental. Apollo has no side figures, and to account 
for the .said figures in the Indian scene we must assume them to bo emblematic, and 
the bows and arrows they hold to be symbols of tho golden rays of the sun, and the 
wounded persons falling down to be men suffering from sunstrokos. Inasmuch, 
however, as 1 have shown that tin; position of the hoi'scs do not imply borrowing, but 
is tho natuial result of art, tho whole superstructure of assumptions built on it must 
tumble like a house of cards. It might bo added that the gist of tho argument 
depends on the similitude of the treatment; but the Greek specimen which is of .any 
weight in the question is later than the Indian, and m the ?oIn of Platon tho Imrses 
are all on one sid'* D Iij>uar alludes to Aj.ollu, but that does not at alt 


imply tUtti lu tloraor’s time Apoilo was represented standing on a chariot having 
two horses running on one side and two others on another side. To assume it 
would be simply gratuitous, and even then the argument would not advance at all. 
Chronologically the sculptures may bo ranged in two groups — Isl those of a 


Quality of the 8onIptun<R 


pre-Christian period, 2nd, those ol dates subsequent 
to tfio commencement of tho Christian ora. The latter 


spread from the second to the ninth or the tenth century; but they are not 
dated, and it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to range them into sub- 
groups; grid in tho absence of dates they are valueless for a history of tin* 
progress of art in this country. Generally speaking they are, in all clu>. 
finer and larger specimens, well designed, laboriously chissollod, and carefully 
finished. Tho shape is becoming, the relative proportions aro fair, the modelling is 
appropriate. Tho pose, too, is good, the repose becoming, and tho expression 
ol calm oontempiation admirable. On the whole the larger figures of Buddha 
boipeak considerable tact and talent in the artists concerned. But they are 

Uw»»ghlT oMlTeBtioD*;, aUdoMMOOrdingtotrudition.! oulom nud umvenany 

mmst «!«, «» •Ughtad regud to copM fcom model., and 

imt 1K»» lltiBg ke»l» •“ !««»« tavo been dnray. mmlo 

OTdkdod «dltocaa«mnato«fteyawto>aie limb. toper becanae oldM ^ Imd 
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limbs boar oertain relatione to oar li other .becauae they have aiMrays done ‘m 
statuary, and not because in natrre there are any such relatione. It is probable that 
the artists bad ruled framrs such as tac still current in Tibet, and used them in deter* 
mining the si^scs of the diffurrjut ports of their statnes.’ Every limb is plump and 
rf>undcd, and no aitemid is made to develop or indicate the outiines of the muscle* 
and teinlons. In this rcspoct Bhuvaneitvara sculptures of the seventh century are far 
superior, though they, ton, are to a certain extent conventional. It should be noticed, 
however, that at tho latter place the artist had a wide range of subjects, and, in 
reprosenting ordinary human beings in different attitudes and engaged in various 
occupations, was not so tied down by rules as at Buddha Gayi, where statues of 
Buddhas ind '«re all he had to carvO'— at least the only kind of work that we 

have before us to judge of their capacity. In imimal figures there isthesamescareity, 
and little can be saivi about them. But in cat .'ing flowAMand conventional arohiteo* 
tural ornaments the artists of Buddha Gayd had made sufficient advance to c)aun- 
considerable credit. 

In sculptures of tho pre-Christian era, i.s. in the Aloka rails, there is a coarse* 
ness and want of finish bordering on rudeness, but there is more life, more .action, 
and greater freedom of exocutiou than what we find in those of the post-Christian 
age. The subjects are well conceived and vigorously worked out, with a keen, eye 
to nature and effect. But the specimens are few; they are of small size, and ao 
much decayed by the wear and tear of the last two tbeusand years as to be ill aUe 
to afford very favourablo evidence. On the whol*} however, they are infmof to 
tho sculptures of Sdnchf and Bardbat. This is aooountable on the suppodtion thiat 
the artists employed at Buddha Gayd were inferior to those of the otlier two 
places ; and as probably only local artbts were employed* the work turned out 
according to the capacity of tho persons employed* and not owing to one being 
of a later cycle than the other. This inference of mine is opposed to t)ie opinioa 
of seme distinguished antiquarians, and I put it forth with eonsidendtle ‘di^Meneej; 
but I think thcro are many facts and arguments whi<di go fas^to'enppert it. 

Mr. Fcrgxisson is clearly of opinion that theert of seulptnte iiad also Ihltt el 

OriRiBrf Indian .cuiptuM. Mr. »tone-biiilding were first -introdttoed .kto .ln^.vloBg 
ForHoaaoQ a opinion. invssion of AlexandM th* Gfcdt. Besayi^ 

“It may create a fooling of disappoiotmeni in some niljiftdedhMt IMl^d 
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that there « no stone architecture in India older than two-and-a-half centuries 
before the Christian era; but, on the other hand, it adds immensely to tho 
clearness of what foUows to bo able to aHsert that India owes tho introduction 
of tho use of stone for architectural purposes, as she does that of Buddhism as 
a state religion, to the great Afioka, who reigned from B.C. 372 to 236 ”(a). Else- 
where he observes : “ When we first meet the Buddhist style it is in its infancy— 
a wooden style painfully struggling into litliic forms.” In one place ho admits that 
“ tho Indian art in the mode of treatment is so original and so local that it is difficult 
to assign it any exact position in comjiarison with tho arts of tho western world. 
It certainly, as a sculptural art, is superior to that of Egypt, but is tar inferior 
to the art as practised in Grooce. Tho sculptures of Amravati are perhaps as 
near in scale of excellence to tho contemporary art of tho Roman Empire under 
Constantino as to any other that could ho named, or rather they slmuld be com- 
pared with the Sculptures of tho c»arly Italian rcnnissance as it culminated in the, 
hands of Ghiberti and before tho true liiultn ht't\s»i(!ii tho provinces of sculpture 
and painting were properly understood. Tho case is sonu what different as regards 
the sculptures of B&nchf. These are ruder, but im/ro vigorous. If they want the 
elegance of design at Amravati, they make up for it i)y a distiuctnoss and rociness 
of expression which is wanting in those more refine^! ci'inpositions. The truth 
seems to be that the Sanchi sculptures, like everything tiso lit ore, betray the 
influence of tho freedom derived from wood-carving, which, there can bo little 
doubt, itnmediatoly preceded these examples and formed tho school iu which 
they were producod ”(6). He is nevertheless of opinion that “tlioro can oow 
be ymry littfo, if any, doubt but that this school of Indian art owes its origin to tho 
influence of the Greek kingdom of Boctria,” *.«. that which is so local and 
so original that no comparison could be made of it with any art of tho w*'sforn 
world is a mere copy of the western art, and that which was immediutuly 
copied from local wood-oamng was likewise at the same time a copy of 
Bactrian stone models. Again, the knowledge that the architectural history 
of India commences B.C. 250, and tha^ «U tho monuments now known to us 
ate Bnddhist for at least five or six centuries after that time, are cardinal facts 


(s) Fargniioa’i Etston ArehitectoM, p. 417. 
(S) sb 4 Serpent Wonhip, p. S7, ■ . --f 
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tiial cannot be too strongly insisted upon by ihoee who wish to dear away a 
great deal of what 1ms Iiitherto tended to render the subject obscure .and 

unintelligible” («). 

General Cunninglmin gives but a qualified and guarded assent to this opinion. 

He says : I agree with Mr. Fergusson in thinking 

Oncral Cunnin>;]iinu'4 0 ]>inw*j. » i. • .. . « i . . . 

that the Indians m all probability derived uie art of 
scul})tui-e from the Grsoks. In the Punjab this would have been introduced 
as early as 300 B.O., and in a few years it would have found its way to 
the gi-cat capital of Palibothra. I speak now only of the sculptor’s art, not 
of the mason’s trade, for I do not suppose that building with stone was unknown 
to the Indians at the time of Alexander’s invasion. On the contrary, I will show, 
in another portion of this report, not only that steme buildings were in use before 
that time, but that some of these are still standing in the present day” (^). 
Adverting to the presence of mermaids in the Buddha Gayd scu^utres, he adds : 

“ Their first appearance in the sculpture of Atoka’s age is, in my opinion, a strong 
presumptive proof that the Indians derived the art of soulpture from tiie Greeks. 
It is a fact which receives fresh proofs evefy day that the art of sculpture, or 
certainly of good sculpture, appeared suddenly in India at the Tery time that tile 
Greeks were masters of the Kabul valley ; that it retained its superiority during the 
period of the half Greek rule of the lado-Si^thians ; and that it deteriorated 
more and more the further it receded from the Greek age, until its degradation 
culminated in the wooden inanities and bestial obscenities of the Brsl>aMUiidal'*' 
temples.” (c) 

As regards architecture we have thus what are irtsistod upon with gr^t earpest* 

ness by Mr. Fergusson as “ cardinal frets?’ never to 

CoTitradicUiry btatements. 0? ■ 

be lost lagbt of summarily Mfw by General 
Uunningham, whose high scholarship, thorough knowlsdge, personal eiqperience 
of welbnigh half a century of almost every plaee fit any arohmdpgioal inteMst 
in India, and official position as adviser of the Government of JikdiA on matters 
antiquarian, claim high respect for his opinion. And with Sttoh a marked 

' - I ■■■ ■.■■■ n i jLli I i fcl ■■ I * m mi Mltp 

(a) ‘ and SefjwQt Wofilup,' Pk 40. 

It) Arch. SwT. Bepoirt UI, S7. 

(c) Ibid, p. 100, 
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difference of opinion on so fundamental a question in Indian archteology among 
men who are the greatest experts in tho matter, tho public may well pause 
before accepting either the one set of opinions oi the other. It might be added 
that, whatever may be the result of modent reasoning on the subject, thero are 
foots noticed in Greek history which cannot be easily set aside, and they ail 
unquestionably prove that architectmo of a considerably advancc<l kind existed in 
India at the time of Alexander the Ifreat, or well nigh three quarters of a century 
before the flourishing period of Anoka’s reign. Alexander found in India more 
than one cit"^ famished with walls and gates (Ktmkc’s Arrian, pages .51-77). Those 
widht were of brick (pages 66 — 88), and strengtliened at intervals by towcis (pages 
8b—89). The city of t'aliboihra was found l.y Mega8thcne.s * sn; rounded >»ilh a 
ditch which took up six acres of ground and was cubit., deep ; and the wall.*> 
wore adorned with 670 towers and 64 gates ’’ ( page 22? ' , a) Arrian, in aiiothcr plncoj 


quoting Megasthenes, says,— “ The Indians allow no monuments to bo m ied in honor 
of the deceased, esteeming their good deeds sufficient . -‘i-i.ct.uate thtdr 
memory, for which reason they raaiko odes and sing ' igs ^n praise of tliem. 
Their cities are so numerous as not to be easily 'occ-oned. Thoso which ai*e 
situate near the sea or any river are built with wood ; for no buildings of brick 
would last long there, not only becuuso of tho violence of the rains, but also of tl.o 
riyerowhioh overflow thcii- bonks, and causes an annual inundation .. all the flat 
country, tout the cities which aie seated on any eeduence are frequently built 

with brick and mortar ” (i). 


(o) The wall wa* ia Mistence when Hiouen lli*aiig Ti»iUKl Palna ;n the mid— tVit wventh c-ciitttr. . ^ 1 
ita nmaini are *tiU in tUu. “ Daring th* ^sold eeawn ..f ISW. whiUt digging ^ tank ir o ieikh MilUia Gliai , a 
aut of PiUna almoat eqaaUy t«>m tUe Ckauk (mark, * place) and Pie reilway-ajation, tUe excavator.. 

^ of aomo 13 or 15 feet below lUo awompy aurface, ducoveroti tUo rcmauia of a loo- tin. k wall 

• ^.nortk-WMtto aouth-eaet. How for this wall extended beyond <be limit. me excavation- 
more Uma a hundred yards-it i. impoariblo to aay. Not far uom the wall, almoat paraUel U> 

f” L A aline of naliaadea. The strong timber of which it waa oompoacH inrliiuMi slightly towarda the wMl 

itwaafounda ^ ^ to have beau eomc aort of outlet j for two wooden pillars, riauig to a b-ight ot 

^’'nTaMSfeetahoTe what had evidently Im-n the ancient level of tho place, and between whieh no tr^ ol 

^ , r.s^v«oiitha being m each eaae indicated by heaps oi Iragments of broami mud TAy ■ 

were uluo found, j , .|,oae it appeared that their ahape must have diflered from that of 

^ tho heat i'TwolU haring been oleured out, it was found to yield capital drinking water, and 

][eCliltdlo*i ‘ Anrieat India, ’ p. 118, 

(h) Booko’a Arriun. Vol. II, p- 3*1- 
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My own opinion on l^e anbject, and the arguments on whidh it is founded, 

A..W. r-s-rJ'-* 'I” ' **”“ “ '“"S* “ ‘ of 

ongin of Indian arrbitirtr.re. Orissa * (o), and need not repeat thfim here, particularly 

as no serious attempt has yot been made to refute them. When Mr. Fergussos 

brouerht out, in 1876, liis “ History of Indian and Eastern Ardbiteeture, ” my 

book, published threu years before, was evidently known to him; for, adverting to 

the form of tlio Indian spires, he, in one place, says: — “In his work on the 

antiquities of Orissa, Bdbu Rdjendraldla Mitra suggests at page 31 something of this 

sort ; but if his diagram were all that is to be depended, upon in favouf^of the hypor 

tliosis, 1 v.'onld fee' inclined to reject it.” But he docs not make any reference tiHRyv 

objections to his conjecture about tho origin of Indian architecture. He has, however, 

made an important coor }s«iou. While persisting in the statement that Indian archi* 

tectunc before the time of ift^oka was entirely of wood, he admits, “ stone, in those 

days seemi.^' o have been employed only for the foundations of buildings or in engineer* 

ing works, sucvv 'ciitv walls and gates, or bridges or embankments; all else, as will 

appear from the wore fipamed in cupentry ” (i). Some of his arguments 

1 have already referred t(' 'u- su /• remarks on the supposed wooden origin of the 

Buddhist rails. The others appe&r to be of no great weight, and need not detain 

me here. The admission that the Indimis did employ stone in building foundatimis 

of houses .-tnd in city wallb, gates, bridges, and embankments l<mg bglofa 

Aioka’s time ^oes a great, 4oal further iH&ft Its author wish^li to go. It 

throws on the a^iior the onus of proving that men who could, and did, build stone 

'rails confined^ their tsleub to city walls and embankments, but couldnot, or did not, 

OAtend it to the.AViperstracture of their houses; that baving built a Vri^ or etona 

fouwlntion AS high as tho pkuiK they encountered*, some obstade, ihtelleotua), 

material, or iu:‘.i«tic, to pash it higher, and bring it (o the level of the ceiling until 

taught to surmount it by Greek adventurers or tLcir half'vaste descendants, llio 

admission drives us to the inference that the met; who^ according to Mega^^henes, 

had built 30 feet high round Palibothra could not feel the advantage 

of having a masonry wall for their king’s residenoe for the protection of his* 

ti^oasurt. Such an inference is unjust to a nation whose myendye Slid. 

' **“ - I I.. u 

(a) diipter I. 

(&) Hutoiy of lodiOB Aroldtoetnot p. ST*. ' 
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intellectual faculties were second to those of no other race on oartli, and whicli 
in the domain of philosophy attained an oltitudo which none has yet surpassed. 
The only proof the historian of archilecturo has j'ct attempfed to adduco i« 
the apparent wooden character of tho stone work now extant, iiut in inuny 
jUstances, as in the nail-head do^cloping into a lotus, tin; Hp]>;o'eiit similitude is 
more fanciful than real, and in others it is full}' accounted for by that spirit of 
conservatism of the nation which led tho good Abbe DuBoi.s to de-scrib© tlio habits 
and customs of tho Indians to be as indelible as the spots on tho skin of tho leopard. 
In wt this spirit of conservatism, or raamtorism, or survival of custom, is peculiarly 
inveterate, and crops up even in the European arehitoctnro of tho present day, and 
should not be held at all remarkable in the architecture of India twenty centuries 


ago. The question at issue is, whether those peculiarities, which are taken to 
bo indications of direct copying from wooden models, are roally so, or simply 
mannorisras of ancient date?— and as yet nothing has been attempted to solve it. 
In history, as in other concerns of the world, it is infinitely bettor, in any given 
point regarding which sufficient data are wanting, to acknowledge the fact, than 
to conjure up hypotheses hedged in by flimsy pretences of “it seems,” “it is 
probable,” “it is very likely,” which, when proceeding from men of high standing 
and undoubted talent, serve only to shroud the cause of truth in imperraoabh 
gloom. Ancient Indian history, from its hazy character, has suffered particularly 
from hasty generalizations and c* cathedra assertions, and wo cannot be too careful 
in guarding it against them. 

The remark, made .bore with referoace to Indiim ateae arehiteeture .(.ply 

equally to Indian sculpture, for tho two are intimately 
Oriipnof IndiMiioulpturc. connected, and cannot well be separated. Sculpture 


may er may aot preaappow the eiiateae. of rtoa. arehiteeture. The .memay, at 

le.rtia»>mec.»..hepo.t.rierh,the other. Bat fte d«ire of 

Ml. to tho elaboration of om.moat .1 forma, and tha progrow. of tho two ^ 
emmol be atudied by looking npoa them a. independent of eaoh ^er. And 
^ t J-.0 .tone uohiteotnre U older tlmn the age of ASoka, aealpture mart 
he .0, and the Inm-raliefc of tho Udayagiri earaa, winch I lake to ^to 

midi of the fourth century h efo;ejg;ri^^ 

— “ (®) « Autiqnitiiii of Ori» 0 S# Xl| p« W. 
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plastic ait U much older than Aloka. And those bas-reliefs are bolder, 
,„oro natural, better executed, than any work of Aioka’s time. As, however, 

I havo already discussed the subject at considerable length in my “Antuviities 
«.f Orissa ”(«), and nothing has yet been urged to controvert the position tl^ re 
ussumed hy mo, I need not dwell upon it further than to point out some of t'.e 
hulg'eets on the Aseka rails which at first sight might suggest foreign ideas. 

The mo.st important of those is the one which General Cunningham likens 
, to Helios ; and I have already, I think, satisfactorily 

forcijjn character of i i . i. • i. i. i i 

8omt» carvings sliowB that tho conjecturo on the subject is not tcuuoie. 

Adverting to tho figure of mermaids on one of the railings (page 152), tho General 
aays : ‘‘ Tlie original idea of these sea-monsters I believe to have been derived from 
tho well-known Tritons, Hippocamps, and Capricomi of tho Greeks.” (5) The 
margin boro given is wide, but the belief in the Jlfafeyflwdrf, or tho semi -piscine maid, 
is old. and wo havo much older instances of it in ancient Assyrian sculpture. Inman, 
quoting Lucian, gives an account of tho goddess Syria (Dea Syria), whose image 
Lucian saw in Phoenicia, and “ which was a woman in the upper parts and from the 
body downwards a fish” (c), Tho. same author informs us that “the name 
Oannes was given by Sanchoniathon and Berosus to an Assyrian deity, who was 
tho teacher of mankind, and who was mystically united with the form of the Hawed 
fish.” The goddess Anna or Annes, too, liada piscine character; and in ancient 
times the fish was frequently associated with the idea of virginity. Among the 
Chinese, too, the belief in tho mermaid has been of a very ancient date. It la 
futile, then fure, to urge that the idea of the figure nmt have come from Greek or 
half-Greek sculptors. By “ half-Grcek” I ropF^ Genei*l Cunningham moms the 
descendants of Greek adventurers by native women. If so, I cannot conceive how 
such dcHceiKlnnts, bred and brought up in Indian homes, could ^uire the G^ 
art of sculpture and evince a higher proficiency in it than the natives. Certmn it is 
that the descendants of Albuquerque and his followers did nothing of the kind ; and 
even in the present day, with all the facilities of steam communication, the Eurasians, 
SIS a race, are not more distinguished in their taste for art than the natives. 


(tf) Vol. 1, pp. (58, et wq. 

(b) Arch, Surrey Bep., Vol. Ill, p. 100. 

(tf) A/md * Ancient Faiths embodied iu Auoient Ksmes/ Us P» ?W' 
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Tl>e Centaurs and Monotaurs arc more exclusively Greek thaj. the inemmid, 
and the figure on ond^of tho dihcs (plate XLV, fig. 13) certainly bears a ^ luy close 
similitude to tho Thessalian nujiister. Doubtless the Greeks located tho Centaurs in 
Thessaly, tho people of which place were groat experts in horsemanshi}), and, mounted 
on bare-backed horses, were given to hunting wild bulls and ferocious animals. The 
belief in it, however, has prevailed from a very remote period of antiquity, llosind 
tells us that the battle of the Contaiirs and the Lapitlne was engraved on tho shield 
of Hercules, and Valerius Flaccus «lo8erihc3 it ns having been painted on one of the 
Argonautic ships. It was also hho^vn as an ornanjent tni the cap of Ulysses, and 
tliero ih ev''ry reason to suspect that oven as the gods and goddesses, whom tlio 
Grocks hicated on Parnasus, had their origin much farther I'list, so mast have liad 
the Centaurs; and since the relation of the Greek mythology to tho Indian Is ox(;ecd- 
ingly close, and there is strong cvidenco to show that tho Himilitudo is duo to the 
fact of tho Aryans having had a common mythology, which tin' western brancli 
carried with them to Greece and the southern to India, it is simply inqwssiblo to 
determine whether tho Centaur came with tho rest of tho iiucicut Aryan mythologj’, 
or were brought by tho Greeks or their half-casto doscondauts in the time of A^f>ka. 
Besides, tho conception of a human head on a horse’s body is tho counterpart ot 
tho human body with a horse’s head ; and os tho latter has been tho cxeluhivtj 
property of tho Indians, in tho Kinnaras, it is not at all necessary to asburaoa foreign 
origin for it, not to advert to the fact that those who could ihaugc the Centaur into 
bblC-Ccntaur and half-fish, or design the human-headed bird, would find little difficulty 
in originating tho idea of a human head for the body of a horsu or a bull. 

Tho same may bo said of the winged horse, tho winged deer, and the winged bull. 
At SAnchf tho winged lion is always shown in a flying attitude, carrying a rider on its 
back. In Assyria this was not the case, and, commenting on tho fact, Mr. Fergussou 
says: “The representations at SAuchi are, of course, very much more modern 
than those in Assyria ; but it is not clear that the Indian form may not ho of an 
original stock as old or older than the Assyrian.” Tho human-hoaded lion .s 
the reverse of the lion-headed man, and those who designed the loocephalio Nrisiuha, 
the fourth incaniation of Vish^^u, could not be much troubled in tho effort to 
originate the counterpart of it. The human-headed huUs and lions and the eagle- 
headed lions and men, as also tho winged varieties of those animals, were, besides, 
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familiar to tlio Assyrians long before the time of Afioka. Mr. Layard is of opinion 
that “ there erm ho little doubt that they were invested "mth #inythio or symbolical 
character, that th< y typified the Deity or some of his attributes, his omniscience, 
his nhi«iiiity. anil his might. Like the Egyptian sphynxes, they were probably 
introduced into tho architecture of tho people on acoonnt of their revered 
character.” («0 And as tho intercourse between tho Indians and tho Assyrians 
was free, it would be tho merest assumption to say that they came for certain 
with the Greeks in tho time of Aloka: and accepting that assumption as a major, 
to draw our conclusions regarding other matters from it would for certain be highly 
illogical. 

Tlio next iiguro I shall refer to is the grotesque bead of a lion described on 
page 1-34. But tho lion has all along been an Indian animal and not a European 
one, and it would bo absurd to suppose that it came to Buddha Oayd from 
Greece. It might bo added that the head is very like that of the Egyptian 
god Typhon, figured by Wilkinson; and if there be any necessity for an archetype 
for tho Buddiia Gay& exemplar, it would afford a much more reasonable one than a 
Birmingham drawer-handle. It should, however, be accounted for in a very 
different way. Mr. Wright, in his « History of Caricature and Grotesque,” very 
justly says t iat “ a tendency to burlesque and caricature appears, indeed, to be a 
feeling deeply implanted in human nature, and it is one of the earliest talents 
displayed in a rude state of society. An appreciation of, and sensitiveness to, 
ridicule, am', a love of that which is humorous, are found even among savages, and 
enter largely into their relations with their follow men.” It is not remarkable, there- 
fore, that V 0 should find it in ancient Indian human nature and its manifestation in 
^ancient Ind an art. Nor is their location round a sacred fane at all to be wondered at. 
“ Caricature and burlesque,” says tho author just quoted, “ are naturally intended 
to be hearo and seen publicly, and would therrfore be figured on such monuments, 
as were most exposed to public gaze. Such was the case in the earlier periods 
of the nidille ages, chiefly with ecclesiastical buildings, which explains how they 
became the grand rt'coptaclos of this class of art.” Even in the illumination of 
sacred books they were not held inappropriate, and we find a number of th^ of a 
very ludicrous character in “ Queen Mary’s Psalter.” 

(a) Lajrard'i ‘NiiWTcli,’ AUu. 
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The only other figure 'which calls for notice iti that of the liippopotamus. It is 
represented with a thick-set, heavy body on short, stout legs, like those of the' 
rhinoceros, and a long head with wide, open, massive jn^vs having seri’afi-d teeth, 
like those of the crocodilu, the niuK/do ending in a short trunk, like that of the tapir. 
The tail is long and cord-like. The l«.;ad, os seen in profile, may be taken for that 
of a badly -drawn crocodile, but the body is such as to preoludo the inference of its 
being intended for that animal, particularly as the artist lia» elsewhere represented 
the crocodile in a different stylo. (Plato XLV, fig. 9.) Nor can the figure bo taken 
for a grotesque representation, as tJio other animals on the frieze are not so, and 
this particular form appears repeatedly on the Bardhat rail.s, showing that it was the 
conventional form of some at-the-time well-known animal. General Cmmingham 
takes it to bo an effigy of the hippopotamus, but the prufil; is not that of a 


hippoiKitamus’ head, and the most cbamctoristic peculiarity of that nnimsd— its 
tusks, whence its fossil congeners derived their sub-generic names of JleraproMon and 
Tetrnprotodon—h wanting. The trunk, too, is inconsistent ; the front view of flio 
hippopotamus’ head docs not suggest anything of the kind, for the face is siietially 
flat and chubby; nevertheless, the entire figure is strongly suggostivo of the 
hippopotamus, the more so as it is contrasted with a fairly spirited figure of a 
couchant elephant by the same artist. Not wishing to rely on my own 
judgment in the case, I communicated a tracing of the figure to my lo.wned friend, 
Mr. W. Theobald, of the Geological Survey of India, and the following is an extract 
from a letter I received from him on the subject. He says, » It might be urged that 
the whole figure is a grotesque idea of the brain, having no prototype in nature, 

and such might Imvo been truly the case had the animal boon adorned with wings 

or horns; but it is singular that the artist’s idea should have fixed on the massive 
iaw and disproportioned head (the very points which distinguish the hipimpotamus) 
d or «mo vogue Mo. .« it, perhape, ™ pee«ot to Mo mma. 

The ohort trook toot io given to toe oninml m.y> on .dd.tmn of on tmogmoUve 
•rtott or it may liovo originated in a mioroprotontatinn of »>mo oketel. or ammng 
in ,Uoh too groat tobnlor nootriU of too ‘river hor«,- may have m„token 

“ temmferm^ in the prooe« of te.pyi.Kf into . ^ Vnnt On the w de 
1 think to. dtotoh dtongly toppod. the viote («rd ad^by laloouor) that 
to. hippopolamu. w« knovm to ft. «»ly inhiib.ten.t. of Indm. 
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Accepting, on thoso groaocb, the ojonion that the figure ie a repreieiitation, 
howtmr imperfect, of the hippopotamus, the question arises— was that animal 
known, either traditionally or by ^ht, to the peojde of this country, or was 
it brought from Africa bodily, or in a shetch or drawing? The idea of the 
Buddhists liaving brought a lire hippopotamus from Africa two-and'twenty 
centuries ago may be disposed of as utterly untenable; but Hr. Theobald 
justly observes **that it was by no means improbable that the knowledge of 
the anitnal, of which your sketch is an attempted representation, was derived 
from the account of travellers who had seen the animal in Egypt or Abyssinia, 
and described it with tolerable fidelity on their return. When one remtHnbon 
that witliin the present century artists have depicted or modelled the Indian 
elephant with tusks projecting upwards from the lower jaw, like a pig's, we 
must not bo too critical respecting the short trunk given to the sketch of the ^ river 
horse’ by the artists of Buddha Gayd.” Dr. Falconer repudiates the African idea. 
He says, a quadruped, so remarkable for its size, fonq, and habits, must every«> 
where have forcibly impressed itself on the attention of mankind ; and, struck 
with the close resemblance of the Nurbudda fossil bufialo to the existing q)Qoies, the 
question.arose with me— May not this extinct hippopotamus have been a oontem* 
porary of man ? and may not some reflectimx its existence be detected in the 
extinct languages or of ancient traditions of India, as in the case of the gigantio 
tortoise ? ’ Following up the inquiry 1 asceqUdned from the profound Sanskrit 
scholar, lldjd Rddhdkdnta Deva, that the hippopotamus of India is referred to undwr 
(lilTcroot Sanskrit names of groat antiquity, aignificant of the * jala>hasti ’ or ‘ water 
elephant, ’ in the. ‘ Amarakosha ’ and the ‘ Sabdarabadvalf.' This view is oo(Qfina.edi; 
by tho opinion of two groat Sanskrit scholars, Henry Cdlefaiooke: and B. WMsc^^ 
The former, in his annotations on the ' Amarakosha^’ interprets' tbe woida * GiAha’ 
and ‘ Avahdra ’ as meaning hippopotamus ; and the latter nqtM^tlir follows this vetj^Sj 
but gives two other wprds ‘karf-yddas* and * vidu,^ he si^poMS fo 

signify the same animal. It is therefore is ihe hi(|^beit ds^ pvobablB. thal: 
the ancient inhabitants of India were familiar wi^ A.' 

living animal; and it is conteary to every probabiBl^i^i ^ 
it wa s drawn from Bte African species imported fooai 

(«) Ftloonei’i ' Htnolrf,' Td. XI, jh 
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This philological evidence, however, is not satisfactory, as. on a relmnro 
to several Sanskrit lexicons, I could not find sufficient authority to support tliu 
interpretation. My attention was drawn to the words by Mr. Theobald in lil74, 
and the following is the substance of the reply I sent Jiim 

‘ The jalaAasU does not occur in the Amarakosha, but in some of it« 
comniontarios it is given as a synonym of avahdra. In the Ndydmnda, a 
Sanskrit lluddhist drama, jola^kutyaras aro descrihod as sporting in the waters 
• kutyarti is but anotln-r word for husll. Tho counterpart of this 
occurs in tho Rdjatarangini, where jnla-gandhebha is used for jaMastf. Neither 
of these books, however, afford any clue to tho nature of tho aiiinml they 
describe. 1 ho Sanskrit Dictionary of Bohtlingk and Roth gives ‘ wusser elophaut ’ 
on the authority of Hemasuri, who says it is an elepliant-Uko animal, whicli 
dwells in water (jaUsku hattydkdrdt vd). The Amarakaha takes tho grdha Jiud 
the avahdra to bo the samo animal, which, according to ono commentator, is 
tlie same with the shark, (Jtdngaray hdngardkhge jala-jantan)\ and according to 
another, a slender, long animal that frequents tho confiuonco of largo rivers witii 
tho sea (iamrtdra-mahdnadgoh tangam latdkdra'jantu-vifeshah). At least half-a-dozen 
others add to tho above definition ‘ commonly known by tho name * hdugara ’ 
(shark), but not applicable to crocodiles;’ and 1 see no reason to differ from 
them. T^iOre is nothing in any Sanskrit work which can bo accepted as a 
positive proof of the jaUAcuti being other than tho grdha, and was usod to 
indicate the hippopotamus. I must add, howov«.. that "WIIpoii, his Snoskrit 
Dictionary, gives the word ‘ hippopotamus ’ against aoahdra with a mark of 
interrogation. He has not given the word yofoAesff. 

This opinion, however, is founded on mediaeval and modem commentators, and 
is of no importonco when opposed to the incontrovertible fact that fossil remains 
of tiie hippopotamus have been met with in the Sevalik Range and in the Jumna 
and the NMum beds, and they prove that the animal did once exist in India. 
Doubtless the which occur in tho miooene strata could not have been seen 

by m*", hut the same cannot be said of animals of the upper pliocene age; 
and Dr. Falconer justly says, * After reflecting on the question during many years 
M pidseontological and ethnological bearings my leaning is to tho view 
^ Uj^fpapaUmm aamodtew was extinct in India long before the Aryan 
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invasion, Imt that it was familiar to the earlier indigenous rMes.’* f«) He 
has, moreover, very ably shown that other animals of the aame age 
still remomberod by the Hindus. Ho cites for example the CMotmhelgi efbwi 
or colossal tortoise, which fought with an elephant; and the Cieoim 
which is the t 3 ’{)e of the bird*god Qaruda. And if the mmnory of , these 
long extinct animals have bemi preserved to our day, there is no d prioH 
improbability of the memory of the hippopotamus being preserved. The artists 
drew it from tbo traditional account they had heard, and they could not therefore 
be exact in their delineation ; and the commentators of a much later date could 
not but interpret tbo ancient words in a blundering and muleading way. Even 
in the case of the lion, which became extinct in Orissa only sixteen hundred years 
ago, the Orissan artists disfigured it with a long dog-like face, very unlike that 
of a lion ; and in tho case of an animal extinct several thousands of years ago, 
misconceptions could not but follow, {h) 

In making these remarks it is the furthest from my wish to d^y that some 

True »c.t of wktion m models «5«Iptures have been mot with in the north-westohi 
sod eopiei. frontier whifdi are peculiarly Qicek in their treatment. 

The Greeks did exercise supremacy in that part of the country for a long time, 
and could not but leave the impress of their ai;t in some oases; bnt 1 cannot 
help denying that that impress has had anything to do with the urUm 

amelioration, of the Indian art. The designa lor natunl objects, fox men, 
horses, trees. f.nd ilowers, must ho nUke everywhere, and it is the 
treatment of the subject that can determine tiie nationali^ of the artist; and in 
this technical treatment and of exoelleitoe which, though an «n« wfr guid»| is of 
some consequence, we have not, in Indian works of art, the smallest trace wrldab 
can recall to mind the character of Grecian art of the third bentury belmw. Cftinst, of, 
tho time of Phidias and his successors. It is not a standing human figure with an 
extended hand, but a certain nndefinable and inimitable grttoa and. beanfy and 
perfection which make tho Apollo Belvedere ; and as long as that grace and heanty 

.. ' ■ ’ -r’ ''.V. 

(a) Valconer'a ' Memran/ V<d. H. p. 64a > ’ 

(4) To thoao irho an intermtod in tke isqsiip, Fdoe««r*a Bnap m ^ 

ratiei," in hi* Memoira, Vol. II, pp. 570f., Alooow sad Chmtfep’i papMSSUfim'. ‘ «a!ts*ji ; 

Fraccedinga of the Zoologioal Sodetp of Londoa, FMt XU IIM. Sad ^hMib^llsiiCisittsajbt liwUttfl 
papati in U)« Record! of tlie Geological Surray ot India, tol.TH, liitt sfiM WiAvPsfiBs ^ v 
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are wanting, it is idle to aay that the sculptor of the Apollo was the iuiroduccr of 
his art in another country, simply because we have there a human figure with an 
extended hand before us. The illustration might appear too trite and self-evident 
to be worth recital, but it is not uncalled-for. In discussions regarding Indian 
art the principle involved in it has but too often been overlooked, and conclusions 
arrived at which are in no way justifiable on the premises given. A remarkable 
instance of this is afforded in tho essay on Kpakifa-Jmtndthfaml by the learned 
Professor Weber, than whom fow aro better familiar with the Indian classics, and 
whose opinions naturally command very high respect. Few scones could bo 
more nat^-vul or indigenous in every country than that of a woman nursing a 
child, and in delineating it in one country it is all but utterly impossible to 
design something which would not occur to other artists in other parts of the earth ; 
and yet the existence in India of pictures representing YaSodA giving breast to her 
foster-son Krishna has suggested to Dr. Wobor the idea of their having boon copied 
from Byzantine representations of Madonna and Child. Advancing from Byzantium 
to Egypt, he observes : “ What further occurs to us hero as specially worthy of atten- 
tion among the representations lying before us is the striking similarity which they 
show to the Egyptian typo, Isis nourishing Ilorus, particularly as regards the atti- 
tude and upper part of the group, in so special a degree that a closer reference is 
superfluous : a comparative glance at tho two pictures sufiicos. Tho explanation of 
this would be easily found if Raoul Rochette’s or Mrs. Jameson’s opinion, that tlio 
type of Byzantine Madonnas rests upon this Egyptian group, could be clearly proved 
by Byzantine pictures of the kind. We should then have to consider those lost os 
the medium which had served as a model for tho Indian picture. That such a 
Byzantine Madonna type should still be preserved so faithfully in India, while to us 
it belonged as a type to a departed age, would not be surprising: in similar casus 
ffxe Mme thing often appears in the travelling of ideas to foreign lands.” (a) 

Now, the similarity so strongly insisted upon by the learned Professor results, 
anoh as it is, from the fact of all the pictures representing each a woman giving 
sack to a child, which, being a natural act common to humanity, could not but 
be alike, everywhere. The relation of original and copy in snob a case can be 
only by the details, the technical treatment, and general arrangement 


i A 


(a) ‘Indian Antiqnarr,' VI, p. SSI. 
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and style of execution ; and in all these respects the pictures are totally difierent. 
This will bo apparent from the figures on plate XXXIX, which I have copi^ 
from the * Indian Antiquary ’ for ready comparison. ^ 

The supposed Egyptian archetype (fig. 3) shows a female in profile seated 

on a high chair, holding up her breast with her right hand, and extending her 

1 

left arm in almost a right angle from her body, and allowing the fore-arm to 
hang down straight and stiff and rest on the knee by the tip of the fingers. The 
child, though sucking, is a grown up one ; it sits bolt upright on the thigh of the 
mother, holds the right hand of its mother by its right hand, and allows the left 
liand to hang by its side. There is no halo round the head of either 
or the child. The group, as usual with ancient Egyptian figures, is as sriff a$" 
possible, and the dress, ornaments, and accessories, are pnrely Egyptian. 

In the Byzantine Madonna (fig. 2).ibo figure is full-faced, .and the child, much 
younger, is shown lying on the lap supported by both the hands of the mother, and 
bolding the breast with both its hands. The head of the mother and also that of 
the child are encircled by double lines, meant for haloes. The pose, expression, 
dross, ornaments, and accessories, are entirely different, and as unUke the Egyptian 
model as they well could be. 

Tho Indian Y8i$od&(a) (fig. 1) is seated, profile, in the Indian style, on a 

takhtaposh or wooden divan ; she has one thigh resting flat on the bedstead^ and 

the other raised to form a support for her child, which she encircles by her left. ' 

hand, while with her right she presses her breast to help the child in sucki||gi 

The child has its right hand resting on its knee, and the left stretched out |o > 

hold the other breast. Haloes formed of rays of light are shown .rpa^ ^ 

heads of both. The pose, dress, and ornaments, , are thoroughly Indian, tb^ railed 

thigh especially so, and totally unlike the Bysantibe. 

Thus we are called upon to believe that a flgure in profile seated on.^a chah ^j p i lr’'^ 

having no halo is the archetype of a fuU-fiieod onp sea^ on a obair with^4i^hle 

line of halo round her head, and the latter the modd of a fignre in profila sqna^ff ‘ 

on a bedstead and having rays of light round the head, the hjaljr aha^lpter bailMaaii ; 

— ^ 

la) Dr. Wthtt erroneoailjr call* the moOMr BmU. irho Btrer ' kscl 'fta 
owterool doty o{ nurting her (ddid. Aeeordiag to tho ButnOia aad tho jBMfhfStf A* 

Urn. wai taken away ftom her pruonaboda and kft with Taiodd, who fMMlir. vp. fflahM ^ 

would ncTCT to groiily faltify the ttory at to aiaka PmU acno ko* 100. 
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to all the three being the nursing of a cliild by a woman. Hod nursing been 
unknown in India and Byzantium, there would have been some justification 
in the assumption of its travelling from Egypt to Byzantium, and thence to 
India. But nursing being common to mankind the assumption can only bo 
justified by the pose, details, and accessories being identical; but ns iheso are 
different, the theory has not a leg to stand upon. 

As the Indian picture is between two and three hundred years old, there is no 
d prion impossibility in its painter having seen a European picture of Madonna and 
Child, and the Byzantians had certainly seen Egyptian figures ; but the question is, 
did either of the former copy the latter ? and the fact of their being so unlike each 
other forces on me quite an opposite conclusion. 

It might bo added here that representations of a mother nursing a ciiild is by 
no means confined to the nations named. The Assyrians and other ancient peopio 
revelled in the idea, and represented it to imply a variety of mystic doctrines. Ii» 
India it is not limited to Yatodd and Krishna, uor ui-a iliey of modern date. At 
Puri there are eight alto-rilievo figures, each three feet high, representing eight 
different goddesses giving suck to their children. Some such figures at BhuvanoSvara 
are twelve hundred years old, and othens at Jiijapur oldor still. Dr. Weber 
himself gives a remarkable example of this kind. In his figure 4 he has a picture 
representing Rati nursing her child Kdmadeva, tho Itidian Cupid, and the 
character of the principal figures are well indicate<i ia it by their being mounted 
on a parrot and surrounded by a fish-banner, Howery arrows, and a bowstring 
made of bees. Tho Ndgakanyd figured on plate XXI is a fair representation of 
a madonna laetatu at Buddha Qayd. 

Adverting to two drawings published in my ‘Antiquities of Orissa,’ the 
learned Professor soys: “looking at his plates, wo have a distinct suggestion of 
Oredc art ; for example, in the two fountain nymphs in plate XVI, No. 46 ; 
wfefla, the Bayadere in plate XVIII, No. 69, from tho temple of Bhnvane&rara, 
middle of the seventh century (p. 31), seems to be resting her right hand on a 
dolphin, l^Mide which a Cupid (?) is crouching, and might therefore very well be an 
Mtatum of some representation of VeiwB.”(«) As rogqjds the first picture, which 
ii j^t of a ^diment, I cannot conceive how tihe nymphs have been associated with 

(a) TIm Hiitoiy of ladiu Dttmtwe, p. 874. 
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a fountain. Thoir figures are remarkably well sculptured, and they are nudes; 
and ill so far they may bo culled Greek or Roman or modern European. But 
tlio quo.stion at. issue is are they really so? and the. learned orientalist begs 
it by suggesting that they must be so, because they are nudes. Doubtless td 
Praxiteles belongs the honor and glory of introducing the idea of nudity in 
Greek art ; but there is nothing to show that the idea could not spontaneously 
ariso el.'<o\rhero. On the contrary, there is a much more potent' incentive to the 
idea in men’s sensuous desires than the example of the Greeks, and it would be 
as reasonable to suppose that Indian love songs must owe their (nrigin to the odes of 
Sapho as to believo that the idea of nudity must presuppose a Greek paternity. 

The second instance is even more unsatisfectory. In it there is a draped 
female, a dancing girl, with the right leg a little raised, and having the right hand 
atrotched down and coqucttishly taking up one end of her udlu^d or scarf which has 
fallen off her right shoulder, the other end being shown ^ 9itu on the left shoulder. 
The attitude is that of dancing, and no one, European or Indian, who has once 
seen a nautch can mistake it. The supposed ‘dolphin’ is the wavy ftdlen end of 
the cloth. In front of it there is a b<ty seated dog-like with his haunches raised and 
bearing a huge turban on his head, and that is Professor Weber’s turbaned Cupid 
crouching on his haunches. The female may be likened to a Venus in the same way 
as every sparingly draped female in a dancing attitude may be so compared} but 
the attitude, unquestionably graceful as it is, has not an iota 6f peculiarity in it 
which could not be produced without imitating Greek art 

Those who can carve and develop the Jhuman form in stone can htve no 
difficulty in producing a mother nursing a child, or a reclining nude female, or a 
dancing girl, from the living models around him; and k borrowing theory in 
such a case is the merest assumption: and however numeroua sttob aasumpifons, 
the chain produced is not stronger than its weakest Hide. Like the novdUt^ 
chain of circumstantial evidence, conjured up to excite. A thiilling intea^r'ih 
the reader; but destined to crumble down by the first tpuoh of truth, 'Sdidy'kiiQmp- 
tions, founded on the merest coincidences, con result in no nltimute goo|* While*^ . 
the spell lasts they may^amuse, but cannot edify; and ua helming *1!^ 
facts they are false analogies, calctJli^ to ii|Uead unwary rotten 
foundations of true history. 
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Fob a place of such remote antiquity as Buddha OayA, which was tho earliest scat 
of Buddhism^ which has been held tho moat sacred on earth for nearly five and 
twenty centuries, which was enriched by the largest number of moiiumcnts over 
dedicated in any Buddhist place of pilgrimage, tho number of ancient inscrip- 
tions hitherto discovered there is exceedingly small. Of tho thirty-nine monuments 
noticed by Hiouen Thsang there is not a single lapidary record extant ; nor is there 
any of those which tho pilgrim saw, but could not, on account of their number, 
describe in detail. And even of tho few inscriptions that have been found by 
antiquarians, none belongs to any of tho larger monuments, nor were they intended 
to record the erection or the dedication of those structures. On tho whole, they 
are not only few in number, but of comparatively little interest. 

Nor is this paucity of inscriptions confined to Buddha Qa}'d alone. It is 
equally observable in most other ancient seats of religion or of political greatness 
in India. Certain it is that as yet not a single stone has been met with which is a 
record of the dedication of any of the great stiipas of Sdnohf, Bardhat, Mathurd, 
and Amardvatf. The larger ancient temples still extant, either Buddhist or Hihdu, 
'(Knt equally deficient in this respect. Nor can this absence bo always attributed to 
sectarian animosity ; for that animosity, to be effectual, should have raised its bands 
ajg^at the structures themselves, and not against little slabs which recorded their 
DoubtleBS often were those hands so raised, and most ruthlessly too ; 
^ yfaere the structure itself was spared, there ia no reason to suppose that the 
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inscribed stones were subjected to them. This paucity of insoriptioni voidd 
suggest the idea that with the downfall of Buddhism and the ' destruoUon 61 its 
sacred fanes all records of its rise and progi^ were systematically destroyed, 
and every trace of its history was either swept away or so mystified as io he 
illegible; or it might bo that the practice of patting up memoiial stones on 
tho face of religious edifices was not common: people who dedicated them 
depended upon tho edifices themselres to perpetuate their fame, and sought 
not tho secondary aid of inscribed tablets. The case was different with memorial 
pillars ; their avowed object was to record noble deeds, and they could not- Irell 
dispense with inscriptions. It was likewise diffarent in regard to repairs, or 
to small or moderate gifts nade in sacred places, as they generally Comprised 
clothes, metal utensils, and cash, which soon disappeared, and the memory of 
them could only be preserved by records mado in some promlhent place or other 
in a sacred fane. But what with sectarian jealousy, iconoclastic seal, fhh mlhless 
hand of time, and the utilitarian propensity of unthinking people, employing 
dressed slabs of inscriptions and fragments of inscribed columns to domeetio use, 
sometimes converting them into curry-stones, or hatchet-grinders, or supports for 
door-hinges, or street-rollers, anoiout lapidary records have rapidly disappeared; 
and tho loss is irroparable. ' ^ 

The following is a summary of all the inseriptions that have hitherto been 
discovered at Buddha GayA : — 

The oldest inscription found at Buddha GayA is a short record of three words 
i«.oription «» . ndi piii«. character, which was current in the second, 

tho third, and the fourth eenturiea before Christ. It 
occurs on a rail pillar, just below the upper disc, on its front. (Plate XLVIU, 
fig. 1.) Major 'Markham Kittoe was tho first to notice it (a), and bis reading, 
which has since been confirmed by General Cnnning^uun, is 


The first word is an irregular form of the mascoUne dattire -idngukr irf jMwi. ' 
The proper form is to him.’ It haa beeit mejt. vitit to, . 

'■ / .. n. 

(a) Jf^onuO. Amtip S^y, VA XVt M I ^ MU 

y. * ' < . 1 ,', 
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explained so often that there can bo no mistake about its import. The second 
word is also in the dative singular, though the form is irregular. It is citlier a 
proper name, or an epithet used for a proper name. Its radical form is kuragif but 
wo know of no Buddhist notability who Iiad such a name. General Cunningham 
takes it to bo an epithet formed of the word X'ug&i, wdiich, he says, means ‘‘ boiled 
rice.” This word does not occur in any Sunskrit dictionary. It is probable the 
General had in his mind the word kuni^ which means boiled rice, and took tho 
former to be a corruption of the latter. As in the old Ldf character tho vowel 
marks wore never much cared for, wo may, without any violence, assume the right 
reading to be kuru. Tho gi which follows must under this supposition bo accepted 
as an abraided remnant of gUa, ‘ the swallower,’ from the root gai^ * to swallow.’ 
The compound word would thus moan “ tho cater of boiled rice,” referring to the 
dish of rice-milk which was given by tho village maiden Sujdtd to Buddha after 
his six years’ penance. We must further assume that tho epithet was given to 
Buddha, and was in such extensive use at one time as to pass for Buddha, though 
it is not to be met with in any Sansknt-Buddhist text of Nepal. Anyhow, tho 
meaning of the record can bo either “ gift to (tho person named) Kurugi,” or “ gift 
to the eater of boiled rice.” 

The pronoun ‘him,’ being in tho same case with kurugi^ can only refer to 
it, and not to the object on which it is inscribed} consequently wo have jio 
information given os to tho donor, nor of tho nature of the article presented by him 
to the holy 

This, like the last, is in tho ancient Ldt character, and occurs on a rail pillar. 

It was first noticed by General Cunningham, who found 
lBwripUoiioos«apiUw.No.2. to thirteen letters, of which the 6th, 6th, 

Stb, 9th, 10th, and 11th, were illegible. It runs thus — 


Patihara - - fwf • - - • ddnam. 

Th» casfrinark being lost, it is diflScult to say whether tho first word stands for 
Ae donar or ihe donee. The last word, ddna, * gilt, » leaves no doubt about tho 
real ohatwstor of tho monument It is a record of some gift to the temple or some 
^neoa.oqiitMte^ with it 
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Wc arc indebted to General Canningham also for the third record. It, like 

the two preceding, is in the Lit character : but it oceora 

Inscription on a rail bar. No. * . . . 

on tlio lower edge of a sandstone rail, and not on a 

pillar. It reads as follows 

Bodhirakskittua Tahapanakasa ddnam. 

It may be rendered into “ gift of Bodhirakshita of Tabapanaka.” The use of 
the letter < b ’ for < p ’ is not extraordinary in the Lit character, and the last wwd* 
may bo read ‘‘ Tapabanaka,” or Ceylon; but if this be inadmissible, the word mast 
be taken to be the name of some now-unknown place. 

In none of these three records is the nature of the objects presented at all 
defined. But it » obvious, from the fact of th^ being more than one donor, each 
eommomurating his gift in a separate record, inscribed apart from that of others, 
that none of them meant the entire railing. The question then arises— did each 
donor refer to the individual bar or pillar on which the record appears to 
be his gift ? or to some gift made to the temple or to the Bodhi Tree unconnected- 
with the railing? The subject is one of great importance as relating to the 
dates of many important ancient monuments of India, and a careful consideration- 
of it is necessary. It attracted my attention in 1870 , when, adver^g to some 
donative inscriptions from Mathurd, I said:— * The inscriptions on the pillars 
are likewise records of gifts to the monastery, and in language, style, and 
grammar differ nut in the least from similar records at Sdnchl and odier 
Buddhist sanctuaries. The shortest inscriptions of this class simply ..say-'^*Tjba 
gift of so-and-so ; ’ others add the purpose for which the gift is made, being., 
the spiritual good of one’s own self, or that of bis parents, or of ffian]|;|j|ylk'’ 
at large, and the more elaborate include the date of the gift, the name the 

• ' ' ‘V ■ ■ 

monastery, and perhaps the name of the reigning eovereign. Tbe.jpature of tlm 
gift is sometimes mentioned, but not often ; and the question may be raised as 
to whether, in tlie case of inscriptions recording gifts {ddtta) witlMWt spco^ii^ 
their nature, they are to be taken as more records of gilts, qk ■^Jl^ 

objects on which they occur. General Cunningham is ia ^rowr the- ktUie 
branch of the alternative, and is of opinion that the things 
inscriptions occur are themselves the objeotf of those ' 
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geDorally, however, no pronoun of any kind in such inscriptions to fix a nicnnin;;, 
and it often happens that a single bar- nf a railing records two or throo or moro 
gifts cf diflereut dates, each in the usual form of ‘ gift of so-and-so ’ — amukastia 
ddnam. Of tho two inscriptions given on plato V (No. V), that on the torus 
records the gift of some Ddsa, tho son of Vasumihira, while tho ono on tho plinth 
gives tho name of Visvasika VikramahAra, son of Sinha. They cannot possibly 
be intended to record tho gift of tho pillar, but of some gift in money or other 
article to the shrine. Had tho object been tho joint gift of two or more persons, 
their names would have been given, not in separate inscriptions, but in one reeonl, 
as is tho case in many inscriptions which have come under notice. I am disposed 
to think, therefore, that tho ddna inscriptions wore designed partly by wily, 
covetous priests, who, for a consideration, dispensed sanctity to ordinary mortal 
names by recording them on sacred edifices, and partly by a desire to buy celebrity 
or immortality at a cheap cost by having one’s na'mU recorded on buildings 
frequented by millions, and which were supposed to lost to ah o'lt otormfy— a 
counterpart of that feeling which mokes tho modem tourists scribble their iiaml’? 
under the dome of St. Peter.’ 

This opinion apparently did not moot with the approval of Oonorul 
Cunningham, who, in accounting for tho different sizes and materials of the 
pUlars and bars of the Buddha Gayd raiUug, says » they must bo duo to the 
different donow, one giving his order to some local masons for granite pillars, 
another gave his order to the masons of a distant sandstone quarry. ” («) Professor 
Dowson is more positive on the subject Adverting to my remarks on tho MathurA 
inscriptions, be says;-*' Tho Bdbu, while stating the inscriptions on the pillars to 
be records of gift*, raises the question whether, in the case of inscriptions recording 
glfta (ddsa) without specifying their nature, they aro to be taken as mere reconU 
gifts, or ol the iift of the objects on which they occur. He then notices the 
inscription No. 12, in which tho inscription on tho base of so-and-so, 

and lat on tho plinth ‘gift of some one else.’ A single railing Wng rocor 
of several gift* of different dates has never oome nnder my notice; (ft) but dealing 


(«) ..dugl. W ttapillm rf U»84.«U 
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with tho inscriptions before ns, there seems to be no reason \Hiy two persons, 
naturally or spiritually related might not agree to oontribnto separate parts of a 
colunm. The llAbii’st reading of this short inseription is rather different from mine. 

I find that 1 ho two donors are connected by a common patronymic, Vasumihira. 
What can tho words ‘gift of,’ inscribed npon a pillar or anything dse, mean, 
unless it bo that the object so inscribed is the thing given ? If we find a stained 
window inscribed ‘gilt of,’ do we understand that something else was given, 
not tho triudow It might have been convenient to make records of gifts on 
pillars, railings, or other conspienotts objects; boi^nnlw the object inscribed were 
tho ono presented, some mention would undoubtedly have been made of what the 
gift really was. The earliest researches of Prinsep showed the gift of a pillar to 
be a favourite act of Buddhist devotion, and two of these inscriptions (1 and tJS) 
distinctly stato the base of the pillar to have been the d<mation. The Bdbu seems 
not to have been awar<' ilmi the word kuptbhOf 'ttt kumbhaka, has ‘baso of pillar’ 
among its other inea.dngs ; and so in insoriptioii No. 1 he has read kumbhaka 26 
of pillar a5) as kumbhaka which he translates ‘ breath suspended,’ and 

applies it as an epithet to the donor.”(a) 

As an A priori one, the argument of the learned Professor, though not logic- 
ally perfect, is apparently a good one; but with every deference to the opinion 
of so thorough a scholar, I cannot help thinking that &ets lean' a great deal 
on the other side. There is notiiing certainly in two persons naturally or 
spiritually related” jointly dedicating a angle object; and instances are not 
wanting in which two or more poisons have done so. Zn No. 28 of Professor 
Dowson’s Mathurd inscriptions several mendicants, some disciples of Sdrya, some 
of Burldharakshita, and othos of the sect of Prabitpikaa, all jointly make a 
gift. But in such cases the record is one, and in it the "names of the d^ooiji 
arc set forth in detail. Thero is no reason why, under suefa ohcniiCDStan^s, 
there should bo separate records in different languages and in different' parts' Of the 
same article to express a joint donation, as in inscription No. 12, to whi^ tho 
learned gentleman refers. The artido.in question it a angle Mode of ttadttene hi 
which the lower part 23" X 23" X 6* forms the base^ile ^ pltn^ and |i|iO!ra It 
another five inches the toms, and thereupon two and - n hdP* indMM ' the 

. . I., 

(a) Jovnal, RvyalAnstiotoditf, S'. 8.',V,^l9t4t ' • 
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lower end of a oolomn which was 16 inches in diameter. Now tho baso-tilc 
has one inscription, and the torus carved over it, but without being separate 
from it, has another. The whole block carved could not have cost more than 
a rupee; tho base-tile, had it been separate, would be worth in tlje present 
day, when money is cheap, not more than threepence. Piefessor Dowson has 
not given a fae-aimiU of No. 12; but in tho oue publislicd by me (which was 
prepared by General Cunningham) the letter v in tho lower inscription has 
a mark under it (a), and tho letter following is illegible, whereas in tho tipper 
one the letters are e and showing that the patronymic in the former is 
different. It is true that in the old character the vowel marks were 
frequently omitted, but no marks were put whore nono was wanted, and so, 
instead of Vasu, wo should road Buddha or Buddhaniihira, or something else. 
This, howovor, is immatoiial, for I go farther than the Professor in thinking 
tliat there is no necessity for any “natural or spiritual” relationship between 
two or more donors. Even as in the present day men of different castes and 
nationalities join in erecting a single monument, so did men in former times. 
Admitting, therefore, the Professor's reading to bo correct, 1 cannot help 
asking — “did the donor of the plinth or base-tile record his contribution of 
threepence to the cost-prico of the entire block, or the gift of the lower portion 
of it? If he did the latter he paid more for tho record than for the gift. 
When a donor’s name occurs on a stained window, it is usual, I admit, to 
accept the whole of the window to be the subject of the gift; but a similar 
record “to the memory of ^o-and-so” over tlio main entrance of a building or 
mausoleum applies to the whole structure, and not solely to the doorway. 
Remove the record to the inner wall of a public building or a church, it ceases 
lo imply the church, or the wall, or even the slab on wliich it occun, and 
means that the record itself is the memorial. The argument, therefore, is by 
no means oondnsive. 

(a) rMdiagi glren by Profaiwr Dowioa m not tintjt borne out by the orifpnali now in the Indira 
aornre the tnailatiou dwnyi wamated by tlw texto. A mnnrknble iaetnaoe of thie ooenre in 
IIo. 1, in whiditboybeeiwtfeluui SmnataiUt kita tttkham. Tbe rending giwn by tho ProteMorli 
aenw Site tuiUm, omitliag the word etete, and the truulntion *' Hoy it be to the benefit, weUue, and hoppineei 
of nil** inwkN three Uewfiamwheraan Site and mMs of thn text eon ediy iaqdy twobleeeiagi: the third in 
. s««>tA to lenad eg the tMMlition. Ihii in, hownrer, not the plnoe to notioe UwM leodiaga end 

I ndrwt to «M tentoaM only to fonrd againit W jovUnU ateUsset w the interpwtationf. 
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Ac-cc])tiup-, however, tho Ronao in which the learned Professor has pat forth 
the argument to bo correct, we cannot apply it to the case under notice, for even 
ns the window if an entity, so is the pillar; and as in the case of the window the 
inscription is u(>t liiniiod to tho single xnullion on which it is written, so in 
the rase of tiic pillar wo cannot limit it to -the torus or the ba8e*tUe. Again, 
nt Siiiichi, there nre inscriptions on the gateways which General Cunningham 
describes as tho “ later inscriptions.” These occur along with old ones, and 
one of them is of tho time of l^atakangii, whose reign extended from the year 
19 to 37 of the C'hristian era. *‘It is carved on the bas-relief of a tope in 
the middle of the upper architrave of the south gateway.” (a) Its difference in 
Hge from tho others- is nearly 800 years ; and, if the opinion of the Professor 
be accepted, it must follow that either tho has-rellef of the tope on the upper 
architrave, or the architrave itself, was made and put up about three centuries 
after tho rest of tho gateway had been erected. Several other bars have similar 
“later inscriptions;" and we must, in justice to the theory, believe that originally 
there were gaps in the construction of the gateway and in- the railing which 
were hi led up centuries afterwards. Such a conclusion would be sunply absurd, 
and the only way to got over it is to believe that the later records refer to other 
gifts than those of the constituents of the gateway or of tho railings. In the 
Bar&hat railing, now in the Indian Museum, almost every pillar and every 
separate rail has tho name of a donor, but the copings none; so we must, in* 
obdience to the principle laid down by the learned Professor, believe that every 
single bar of the railing came from a s^arate donor, but the copings, though 
much more elaborately carved, and therefore more costly, came for nothing. Some 
of the rail bars which have no inscriptions would also be plooed under the same 
predicament. At Baddha Gayd, out of 68 piUars seen, only one has a donarire*' 
inscription, and of ten or twelve bars two 'have rimibr records, and we most 
assume that the inscribed ones are gifts of tho persons named, and the rest 
have come from unknown individuals. If so, we must drop the condnrion airived 
at by General Cunningham, that tho Buddha Gayd railing is the same wbieh 
the Emperor Afoka put up. It cannot well be the gift of the ting as also of the 
private donors at the same time. Then there is a coping at Boddlw. 0*yd, (nw 

___ — i| I 
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in the Indian Mtuenm) which has a long inscription in tho Gupta charoctor of 
the second or the third century of the Christian era, and in its case tho 
inference would be justifiable that tho railing at tho. placo which it occupied 
had no coping for five centuries after the erection of the entire structure. It 
might Ix> said that this was a renewal; but in tho case of plinths and tho 
architrave at Sdnchf such an argument could not bo sustained. At Mathurit 
the number of inscribed bases is largo, — about one-half of tho total number 
seen,— -and the conclusion must bo that cither tho buses were subscribed for 
at once and put up, and thou tho donors subsenbod their names each on 
his respective donation, some failing to do so; or that tho columns were 
sot up at different times by different individuals, and they remained in their 
places till some one camo forward and paid for tho architraves and roofing 
and completed the structure. The latter course would suggest itself also in 
the cases of S^ncftl and Buddha Gay<l railings. At Sdnchf General Cunning- 
ham has noticed no less than three hundred donative inscriptions, and 
must suppose either that donations of single stones or parts of stones camo 
from so many persons all at once, or that the pillars and tho rails were put 
up from time to time as they came in till tho whole was completed. I cannot 
accept either branch of the alternative as probable. Under such circumstances 
the uniformity of the design could never have been preserved; nor are largo 
monuments costing thousands or lakhs of rupees erected in this way in any 
other part of the earth. Besides, if wo accept the former course, we must 
reject the evidence of No. 1 of Professor Dowson's inscription, which says tho 
donation was made in the vihdra of Huvishka, the Indoschythian king, and 
naiima the vthdta to have been tho result of private subscriptions, of which 
the cost of the base-tile represented the donation of one, that of tho torus 
above it of another, that of the column over it of another, and so on with 
ov^ successive column, for the vtiti/ra could not exist without tho stylobate, 
the bases, and the columns. 

Even in the case of inscriptions specifying the natures of the donations, 
the evidence is not always conclusive. In the Queen’s College at Benares 
every archway of the verandah has round it an insoription, stating that tho 
axeb was ibe gift of a particular individual. 1 quote at foot overleaf eight such 
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inscriptionii, '‘i) and in each oaso one or two doon are assiipied to the donors. Bat 
it i^' './ell kiK 'wii that rhe persons named did not each defray the coat oi an arch or 
twL' tho nrcoilu ivund ibo building, but subscribed sums of money for the college 
premises. BlaJ.u ivitt' c, the arohiteot, accepting the Sdnchl and other records 
to bo mere rocurda oi and not of Uie artides on which they occur, improved 
upon it uitd prc.ducod his inscriptiona In tho olden days such falsification was 
probably not tolerated; but unless we accept the records to mean gifts only, 
and not of the objects on which they occur, we shall be driven to conclusions 
will'd) would bo obviously forced, and not nnofton absurd. 

r .un disposed to think also that the poshiona which the inscriptionB under 
notice occupy are not such as would be nsually seleeted for the record of 
inscriptions intended for the memorial of largo structures. The man who put 
up the S^nchf gateway would have selected the most prominent place on it to 
record the fact. Ho would never have selected a nook or a comer. Bat inasmuch 
us all tho inscriptiona hitherto found are of the nook«and>coraer desoriptiem, 
1 do not believe that we Itave yet come to any sudii record, if it ever existed; 
and those we have come across are of tho same charaeter which belongs to 
mun i tablets of tlio modern times. When a tablet is now put *'to the memory 
of” su-and-h», it does not imply that tho church or tho hall in which it is put 

(>•) oQ the tTchwayfi of the Qneon’i College bnilditig et Beneret. 

Tn»TTe whrrc I wvwf ftw fr ww vwnt Tfrut n 
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up has been built to the memory of tho person, nor the slab of marble on which 
the record is made, it being nocossitatod by tho nature of our plasierud walls 
not being fitted for permanent records, but tho writing itself which is inscribed 
on the slab, or on tho stones of tho building, where tho buildinsr is of that 
material, serves the memorial. And what is true of the records of tho present day 


there is no reason to anpposo was otherwise in the days of A6oVa and his successors. 
Tho next insoription occurs on the lower edge of a coping' stone, now preserved 


Inioriptionon a oopina- No. 4. 


in tho Indian Museum. (Plato LI, fig. 1.) Tho stone' 
belonged to the Ai$oka railing, but the record is of a 


much later date, as it is inscribed in an antiquated form of tho Qujitn character, 
and cannot be earlier than tho second century of tho Chrlstinn era. Tlio stone is 


broken at tho end, and it may be suspected that tho recor«l as wo now have it is 
wanting in some letters at the beginning. Two letters in tho middle and two 
or three at tho end are illegible, and tho meaning of tho record cannot bo fully 


mado out; but from what remains its puqmrt is obvious. It is, like that of the 
preceding three, the commemoration of a gift to tho temple ; but in tliis instance 
the nature of the gift is defined. The legible letters afford the following reading 

<hnr«T uin ivt ^ x x ww^iwiw 


The first word appears like dvtpa, but the scroll at the imtt of the first 
letter seems to mo to bo a more flourish, and tlio correct reading thenffore 
should be dtpa. Dvipa means an ‘island,’ which can have nothing to do with 
the gift; whereas dfpa, *a lamp,’ was a very appropriate orlicle for presentation 
to a temple. The second word is tankdm, a ‘takkd’ or rupee, wliich in ancient 
times in India was equal to a iatarodna, or a silvor-pioco of a hundred ratis, or 
175 grains. The next word is katOf an incorrect inscription for Ari/a, ‘done.’ 
The fourth is clearly the possessive pronoun of yol, ‘for whom.’ Tho fifth Is 
the well known word dtfw, ‘n gift.’ Tho missing letters with the next formed 
tite name of the donor. We have next his title in the instrumental ease mminu 
«by ihe muni’ or sage. The next word, deAdrpa, or ‘teadier,’ was proUbly 
in the possessive case, and corresponded with the pronotan j/ethdiDt, The meaning 
of the vHol® accordingly bo “ By the sage , -a e^t was made of money 
or tawH for a lamp for the teacher who—.” TIi® record is of no importonce by 
itMlf, but the chartoter shows that the raUa were resorted to many centunos 
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after their erection for the record of a gilt, -whidi bore no rdatkm to Utem, 
and in so far supporting the position assumed hj me -with iuferenoe to l^e 
meaning of the -word ddna in the lint three inscriptions. 

The fifth is also a record in the Qupta character. It oooun inscribed on 

the lower edge of a coping stone of the' Afoka railing. 

Inscripticn oa a coping. No. 6. , i. , 

It comprises two lines, each about sue feet long, and 
written in a neater and apparently later stylo (Plate LI, fig. 2); but it is full 
of lacuna?, und cannot be folly translated. As far as legible, I read it thus — 

^ I urfttfr u ww w Tuu < u n [ u4fti u twt «wiuifiu%suui5u wfbw* fiiw tfua* 

unwiri ntvt wndt jura x x turihr x Tiftu fiw wfi usnrit 

uTUt w : t# mnaihnriw wrfoi t fiwrtfii wnk twuu 

w« fuu^r uuwu W<if«strww # < 

X X X X 0 X myf wnfiil uui wr wfoo x ww‘ uwur 

a%ii uuTtim 


Inicription on a lUioe. No. 0. 


The purport of the inscription apparently is to record the dedication of a 
sum of money to defray the cost of keeping up a lamp fed with clarified butter 
burning as long as the moon and the stars last, to the honor of BhagavAn 
Buddha. The record is so corrupt that I caimot make out whether the word 
vrihadgarbhaMH, ‘ the great chamber,^ refers to the chamber of the Great Temple, 

V I 

or to that of a separate building ; probably the former is meant. 

Tho next in the order of age is a reebrd found on the base of a'etatue 

exhumed by Major Mead from one of the cells in firodt 
of the great temple (p. 132), The statue was of basalt, 
and in perfect order except the head, which had been mutilated. The statue 
is missing now, but I saw it in 1863, and took a impression of the 

inscription, from which tho reduced copy on plate LI (fig. 3) has been |Voduood. 
The original is now deposited in the library of the Ajri<^e Sodety. A retuliiig 
of the record was published by me in 1864, (e) but it was inooneot in two eg 
three places. Tho following is my rerisod reading ‘ . 

uwuumuM I usM\s^n.fwsu r MU ust i 

n (n) uwrr unwruro •: i stfu 4 vt) ^ ^s wft is jr sjs j^i ■ 

fWr»winni w i uutmwiw|4 l uiwrswufh s r r u ut 'tj sft 


l<t) Jouiua, Atiatio Scoistr, ToL XMttti ti, 
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For tho lord, who u rnsn^ul to all created heiogs, who ia the destrojor of 
all the nine worldly paaeionii^ and is Tiotoiioue over Mira, this most beautifolly-exeouted etatue 
is dedicated by the pure-minded Yati and follower of Bnddha’a road, who is renowned as 
Bodhisena, an izdiauitant of Oatiagallah, for the emancipation from wordly trammele of his 


parents ahd relations, as also of his teachers, inhabitants of Ahav^pra. 

Tho spoiling of the namo is incorrect. The cerebral sibilant is intended 
either for ksh (w) or the dental sibilant. In the former case tho name should 
be JBodhihlia^, and in the latter JBodhmm. The subject of the record is of 
little value; but the fact of tho record being inscribed in tho Gupta character 
of the fourth century shows that the temple iu which it originally existed 
was of considerable antiquity. 

I am not aware of any inscription of the sixth or the seventh century 


IneeriptioB ea a bull. No. 7 , 


found at Buddha Gayd. There must have Imen several 
extant; but none has yet been mot with. The one 


that I shall next notice is that of the eighth century. It occurs on the figure 
of bull-oottchant, v^hich was some time ago presented to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal by A. Grote, Esq., then President of tho Society. Tho figure is an 
alio-riliovo, and measures about 13 inches in height, tho length from the croup 
to tho end ol tho neck being sixteen inches: the head is mutilated. Around tho 
back is a string of bells, and tho neck is bedecked with a variety of beaded 
ornaments. The, inscription occurs on the back of the animal, and is in tho 
•well-known Ku^ila character. It records that tho bull was consecrated in tho 
Samvat year 781 == A.C. 725 by 6rf Supbandi Bha^t^raka, son of Bhimaka-uU&, 
for the purpose of securing progeny. The language is simple, but, owing to 
mutilations, two or three words are not legible. Tho second figure of the date 
is indistinot, and the word ‘ Samvat ’ has the final consonant wanting. The practice 
of dedicating bulls, mther alive or in effigy, to sociw progeny is common enough 
among tiie Hindus, but I am not aware of ito having been observed also by the 
Buddhists. The feet of the bull coming from Buddha Oay4 would suggest the 
idea that it was. The evidence, however, is not satisfeotory, as there is nothing 
in the inscription to show that it is a Buddhist record. The lollowuig is a 
tnmioript of the record:-- , . 

9 0 
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A j'.!r-^rn:,’e <>t tho record will bo found annexed to my paper on this boll, 
publi^l'.j'l '•! ‘.I.c Journal of the Asiotic Society, Vol. XXX. 

Ill 111 ." fn- t report on the autiqoitiee of Buddha Qayd General Cunningham 
, , , , , adverted to an inscription on a slab of black stone 

Insci-.Hion -u alia. A .touo slab. ^ 

^ which he had seen attached to the gate of the 

monaster}', wln.ro it served the purpose of a fulcrum for the gate-hinge. At my 
request tlu' late nt presented it to me through Major Mead, and I have 
since made it over to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Adverting to it General 
Cunningham says Brahman malignancy has sadly mutilated tbit insoription 
by boring two largo round holes in tho midst of the letters to serve as a sock^ 
for tho lower pivot of one-half of the gate to work in.”(<») These holes, tho 
result, correctly speaking, of indifference or want of respect for archaeology, 
and not of malignancy,” are shown in the annexed fac-timUe (Plate XL) ; they 
cause only small breaks in six lines. The inscription comprises twenty lines 
of Kutila character, and records tho dedication of a repository for aromatics and 
incense, or a well-scentod temple for the service of Buddha. The word used to 
indicate tho cdliico is gandha kufi — a compound of gandka, * scent ’ Or ' aromatics,’ 
and Hfi, ‘a house,’ an uncommon compound and susceptible of different inter- 
pretations. The letter at ndha is so unmistakably clear that I cannot acoepi 
the word to bo garlha-Hfi, a * sanctum* or *cdla,’ Bometimes used in Buddhist 
writings for a temple. The compound letter, however, may be due to a mistake 
of tho engmvci. The dedicator was a king, named Tunga, grandson of Nanda, 
a Rahtor prince ('‘of the race of Rdshtirakdta ”), who once took or held the 
fort of Manipura, which is apparently tho Sanskrit form of Mainpuri. The 
composer of tho document was a Sinhalese mendicant of the xiame of Jana 
Bhikshn. Tho date given is the 5th of l^rAvaqia in the 15th year of the pnnee’s 
reign. The subject of the record thus is of no interest, and the date being 
in thi' roif-n of an unknown prince, even if the “perfiuDed house” to which it 
rofj'j s had existed would have served to throw little light on the histery .of 
Buddha Gaya, From the form of the loiters 1 infer ihd record to be of the 
lUlU centmy. 


(a) Arch. Burr. Eeport, HI. p. ISS. 
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• he followiuj' are tranncripta and tranalntions of the document 

Vrantmpt in the character, 

(e) Tfii i 

efliif VIHTH f^lQPrrf^inTH ' H 1 VT I 

('' i wrTfwiJte Pifwiv a’9rnriT*r^htrffHi'9TR i 

5^ ^■f^^hnufitfiniWTwa'niif^Hre • fit»i ^ e ‘ i ■ivt'ut^ 

W<ci i «*jr . i 

(») w! ux^utv. (?) xetr^x ifu x wmmfwirH^ i 

*>sxf5XTirx^:f»nrWTxfxa1il^iiir^ XTx av^axxx f«tfx«xV,H ihxw; » 

(«) aenfJ0 : u>rTHX’<nftafawf»»iPi •• i ; ^h vrxrftut* 

xx%ixs II 

(<,) w^ixidT^j inf^ren: •• fVin vxr^TfxJrnxxx •• i XTTfn*mnFf xefxxfxwVeftxnJixx xhtx • i 
(•) %T% xa •* <iwiax s XHtmt I xaxtfaamafixmfa ' aaax 5 XXXTX»< 1 fx: i 

tiaV<(i^Vfii*«tfxHai^cYxxataonxt | qt f w T H iTx a %T»«Ta = swruit xMaKT* s ii 

(e) xxiTHTx: ijwriTTfipiaxrefw' XTxnniVwH ca aaitTwaia : i XHftafffwfxfOxxTfjt^xtrny 
Tfaxpaxaiaux : i 

It) XTfxa>Hi[xatxft»iWTif«xxx!f'5^<rjaxxr'»!K;fijr « i wTxa^HiXx: xxTxtix- 

tfa X afxx : xfxxTX | 

(t») x%xxi fffjffxx*wTxriaxxxfxtxax)xirlxxixahi«xPixift^«Tfta<\fttniTX i xxr ^ 
f fillXTXJ XtllX X X X » XTXX : : XXWfil XXnxxiXHTTXXTX t 

(to IxnnxiiXT Wh xxfxPf ; w*wt ^xxmt : xixirxr wii) xmafa : »^«»x xIwt f x ; i 
ariwTfiiWT ftwrxftfxxT xx1l5xix>xx;aTxtXTfx»XT xXiixxxr aarf* xijlxin i 

(tt) xtl x: '♦if^ial ^xxfxrxfxa’ xixmarxxxx^ : x^xiiaxftrfxxjjx ; iflxx » xix^.x •• fa a%- 
HTxfx x aTXf Fx xxxxxixTxxa^t ftcx^xFTWwa xa xfiirf xraxxTxixiw^il 

(rt) axixxxTfaixaTXXxVaX)xxxiixf^*x x x wxaait:i 4txPiiiXfXTXX— fakxixxfta- 
arxxtraiaxt; i 

(tB) xtxTxxixftrx^tapnwmxxi xxixtxxxxawxraxxi t i»fra:itTxxxx<fx xixxi 

fitft yx x af xnx* I 

(tO xiaixaaTfi:xfiT(xaraTftrrxi 5)nwifaxrftnixxfaxTftx<w i x^fxaawfttpixxxxxxj— fxxx- 

XfIMXfl I 

(to xxf #lx«ix» iJNTx«T%a ficx« I xx l fxixta ft aexwrftxxi— It 

(t*) xx«wi« 5 xx>rtx i xxrxfinix lanfaxrxxixfirfxiainxxw^x ii 

((a) ^xxx~aanxTxxfaxfic|i(f xfixxt xx« i ftxxxfiixxrxt fxfxxw«#,x!xxxfa*rx 

x’fthvwni I fhTxftxxxixT 

nf^xoriNxf^xr 
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Trantlation. 

Sblutatiun (o Buddha ! There lived a king, known to the three worlds by the name of Nanda. 
lie wiii a descoiidant uf the auspicious lUshtrakii^k race, a oonqueror of many proud kings, and 
the foremost niuo'-^ the mighty. This learned son of a king was well known for his integrity, 
penance, poirity, wisdom, and unbounded mnnifloenoe to the indigent, in which he 

reprobcnte.I the tree of desire, kalpa hriktha. With the swiftness of the swiftest of horses he onoe 
eneounten d a mail elephant oareering in the street, and ororoame it by the lash of his whip. 
IiDpoliol hy noblo heroism he conquered unassailable forts of powerfhl kings with the righteous 
force of his ixMiutituI long sword. For this reason even now learned men, who can excite constant 
horripilation hy their thrilling descriptions, recite in royal courts the glory of the fort of 
Manipura Uo was known as the Maliibhidaraka (or the sug-gem among kings) on account of 
his extraordinary and unporallclod valour. For his righteous behaviour he got the glorious epithet 
of (juiidraloka. 

In his lost days ho, like a Yogi, took refbge in a retired sanctuary (Tfrtha) conformably to 
the established rule, and died singing hymns in pruse of the high merits of Buddha, which ate 
worth singing, and which on that occasion came forth firom tho bottom of his heart. Ho Las a 
son, who is the conqueror of his enemies, and whose splendour shines forth bn all sides. He 
gratifies those who seek bis alms, as also those who take shelter under his feet, even as the son 
does the lotus. Ho has imbibed the oesoiico of virtue, wealth, and desire and his lotus feet are 
always womhippod by t^ri, the goddess of prosperity. 

llo is a lion among his elophantino enemies. His flag of &me is renowned in (h<> three 
worlds. He is death itself when he is angry, a tree granting all requests when pleased, a lover 
of elegant arts, and conversant with their application. He is inacoeseible, powerful, graceful in 
ap^iearance, of a lair complexion, and glorious as the moon. He is as beautiful as a well*exeoated 
painting. His fame us a graceful rider of elephants has been noised abroad eveiywhere. He is 
also an accomplished horseman, and his famo as the noblest in noble deeds shines forth among kings. 

His sou Is distinguisbed by a hundred noble deeds, beautiful as Cupid (El&ma) with bis 
emotions well under <i,ntrol. He is, to proud, hostile kings, ss the rs|^g flze is to wood, and 
is in every respect true to bis name, Tunga (the high). He was even as the sun to the lotus 
of feminine countenance, and as the 8oothiag>rayed moon to the lily of the mind of the scholar. 
He is well known iu the world for his wisdom in the application of the ffiistra, and for his 
earnestnoss to follow what is good, and to have always an eye to virtuous deeds. 

He is pure, has suihoiont knowledge of time, is thoroughly acquainted with the BAstra, and 
an adept in the art of elephant-training, subduing wild elephants hnge as nouatainst Uke SO many 
deer. Tho swarms of bunming-bees, which resort to the nnceasingly>fiowiDg flnid from ihe temple 
of these elephants, peifcrm the part of the kettle-dnun of his fame. 
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lie surpnssou tlw* oocau in Jeith, lUe Munis in quiefism, the sun in ."iiloinl >ur, (ho modii 

m beauty, ti e lion in prowoes, Vrihittpati in polity, Kania in charity, and tlio king of tho foes 

of the Dadyus (ladja) Li dalliance. As regards the purity of dioUon iu his « >avorsali(.u, ho is 
above comparison. 

Ho firmly supports the very foundation of virtue, whieli is +ho refuge of prosiwrily, and 
which takes aw-iy the infimmoe of Kali, the prosonl sinful ego. 

He obtained untarnished fame by reciting the unrivalkd amt noble hymns whiuh lead to 
the path of hoavou. Ho always performs praiseworthy ami hospiliiblo rites to the Yulis, by 
Cifloring iherc anblomisUcd food and drink, os Mabailova ]>crfornn*d when tho groat hill wob 
stirred ly EAvniiM Honco tho king has become imro-inindod * * i^ke^* tho duf't of fho foot 
of high UrAmhanaa on his head * * * has been enriuhed with tin* io>\cl of gooil qualities, 
conquered the dreadful foe, lust, passed the ocouu of life, and hA('.omc the Sdio IrLciid of liio 
threo worlds. 

His sun has risen, repelling the darkness of dolusit)n {moha ) ; ho is tho cloud to s\i} press 
the dust of war, a Oaruda in the work of extiipating the serpent of ^ilUfccling) • • * 

has the force of the thunderbolt, capable of rending mouiitaiub Qsur.der. 

lie is, to tho hostile, as fierce os a lion is to a lierd of ♦'Icphaivts. [lis mind is animated by 
the roaring of tho lion of asootioism (Vuirdgya an alidt ration on (he name of Kikya Sinlm, 
tho greatest of ascetics). 

He purifies the three worlds by establishing virtuous * • is tho great ot cun ot c^•llont qualit w. 
This lofty perfumed house [gandhakuU) erected by him Is hko unto a llight of steps 

heaven • • * 

who has taken tho best of those who arc prosperous on af‘ocuut of wealth, * * • wl.n 
is prudent, beautiful as the bright autumnal moon, devoid of pride, and ha\iijg ly his ploosuig 
qualities done away with the presence of the conquerable * * * 

May tbo Muui • • * who shows the way iu which th>*ro U no foar bo always prcpcnt, 
granting the wished for sucoese to the children of this king, who is averse to vice 

On the 5th of tJrdvai^a, in the year (Samvat) of his reign 10, by Sn Jana Bliikshu, a 
distingmehed pandit (or having tho title of Panditaratna), bom in tho island of Siiiliala. 

On tho base of tho statue figured on Plato XX (lig. 3) occurs on inscription 

which is of a slightly later date than tho last. Tho 
IjwcnptioB on a itsto#. ITo.O. jg Ounninghom’s account of it : “A 

very poor copy of it, with a drawing of the statue of Buddho, will bo found in 
Buchanan’s ‘Eastern India,’ Vol. I, Plate X, fig. 8. He mokos four linos of tho 
inscription, but it really consists of only throe lines, of which tho first is very much 
broken. In the first line the words mdld pitri show that some gift is recorded 
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in flic usual form for the benefit of the donor’s ‘ father and mother.’ The second 


lino roads as follows : — 

Vijffama bluiftdraka parama mtgata Mmn MaJUpMt Dwa fiwawdAoiediw 

♦ ♦ du^ame $(mimfmre * * 

“ Ju Uie 10th 3 vor of the proAi)erons and Tiotorious reign of the paramount king, the eminent 
Hu.ldhisf. the fortunate MaliipAla Deva.” («) 

I have only to add to this that, though in the case of tiie ordinary ddna 
In.siTlptlnns 1 take the gift to be something undefined and not the reo^tacle of 
tho records (p. 184), in the present instance I feel certain that the dedication refers 
to the statue on which it occurs. A /ae-«V»»fe of the record has been giren on 
J’Jate XXXVII (fig. 5) of volume III of the Archmologioal Survey Report. 

Of the same age with the last is an inscription on the statue figured on 

Plate XI. It is inscribe in two lines, each six feet 
taripa.. » . .w™. »«. w. dawotot M a k«e dde. Owing to 

the roughness of tho stone and several erosions, 1 have not been able to read 
it fully. It gives tho creed ye dkama hetu, and a brief account of the donor, 
Piiripabhadra, son of Samantasa, and his ancestors; and these are all tiiat are 
legible. The base of the statue being broken by projections, the inscription 
occurs in fragments thus 


I I evfw •• vf •• t— 

^ I fwiT I VT : ^ftwru uui Vf - ’SWe : - 
1(1 fiivwnftefitewiTvihJirtuTur tl iNuu 


(I twdr %QsuvT%ire'diieTuut 
*T ?VST<t Wfr— 

^ I wuu: I *' 

<( I " fts T uu ie x T e w e st < ^I wus ui m mnte 


( I a.T» X »re^»iw 

* I V5VUUU X s»l ! ^(11 : vt 

pwutu : fUT f 

irv vw uv afffiruTWS » 


< I % X finft X X frtnir^ 

^1 tfiftew ehi: II N 

f s u\eu uT X fitaweeum* iNlt; it 


The next inscription is at least a century and a hall later. It vis met 
iM. ription on a slab of sand. ^7 Mr. W. Hawthottie OB a skb of sandstoiie 

near the Mahi Bodhi Tem^e, and a fa9-9im§t d |t is ' 
said to have boon taken by Mr. Buchanan*Ha«nilton and de{K)SHed iaibe' Eyiir 


(») Anh, Burr. Siipett, JU, 111 . 
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India Company’^ museum, labollod 113. Mr. Hawthorne’s fac-imile was commu* 
nluatod to Prinsop, who published it in the fifth volomo of the .Toumal of tho 

Asiatic Society oi' Hoiigal (pp. 658f). The stone has since disappeared, and I 
could not trace it. I am obliged, therefore, to content myself by quoting the 
following from Priiist.-p’s paper on it 

" No. 2, then, ia tl'Q only one of the aeries which requires further ohaerration. From my 
acquired expcrlenoo in mol' matters, there was little difficulty in transcribing the whole £rom the 
/•Mt-Hihiile i^)ilhr>f;raphe't reduced scale In plate XXX) into the modem N&gari,nor in preparing 
a translation *.t<> as»ii<tan>'o of the Society’s Pandit, and of Katua Fala, whose acquaintance 
with the U 'l ilist tenets enahlf: ' to correct the former in seToral doubtful readings. 

character may be pt^;.' -rly de^gnatod as the Qaur aipbabei, the parent of tho modem 
i feutu. Tho specimen is oi. rouologiealiy valuable to the investigation of tho gradual 
ali-craticos it Los undergone, beoam«? ' i omtains a date, Samvat 73 or 74, of an era that has 
biwa tho subject of some misapprehen'^/c j Mr. Oolebrooko rectified Dr. Wilkins’ mistake in 
supiKUiing thi , Sombat could refer to ihe era of Yikram&ditya, and assumed a position for it 
1,000 years more modem in oonneotiot with the Gop&la or Bhup&la dynasty of Qaur. The 
document before us corroborates this vLv ; but by the expression “after the expiration of tho 
roign of Laxrasua Sena” it would seem that the term Samvat applied generally to whatever 
epoch might lie meutioned in the preceding sentence. Laxmana Sena, the son of Belal Sen, 
who built the city of Qaur, reigned in A.D 1] 16-1123, sc that tho date of the inscription on 
Miis supposition would be A.D. 1127, only three years prior to the destmotion of the monarchy 
by the Uiisalmaus. The figures, however, ore unfortunately doubtful, just where their identi- 
fication is of tho greatest cousoquenoe. The first might be read as the N&gari 1, were not the 
uxunerols of the month so clearly of the Bengali form. If counted from the foundation of Qaur 
in 1066, the date would fall in ItlO. Wore there any possibility of assuming a starting* 
point on satisfactory data, the day of the week, Thursday, would afford a^ sure test of Us 
being correctly fixed, by the oalculation of the luni«8olar period elapsed, but aoooiding to the 
formula in my oalendrio tables neither of the epochs above seleoted will bring about such a result. 

“ The following is the transcript of the /ac-tbnih in modern NfigarL One lettw after Namo. 
bttddh&ya ie illegible, and tho next word is oonaequently doubtful : Anusvara is substituted for v 
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Translation. 

“SAfx’TVTUx TO nv-DiiA.— XIaj <luM Tofive aspiration of the doToied Totwy to Mahivira 
Sv,imi(«) i' f ' •'*) holluess like the blue-bee steeped in the honeyed, lohu of the feet of a 

dniiif' porsounfre, iiiid in might liko the li<*n triuiuphant over ihe infana,te dephantt who loi^na 

(ivir the royal and pms'i'inl progeny of llnlkara Bhup&la, named Krishi?.# Nfipati Obd Gam^o- 
luiniyanA iii-- invet i itc antagonists— who is himself the gracious father (proteotor) of tribntary 
kii)"w— who. -..lorn-’d nith such might and virtues, sways the imperial soeptre over 125,000 
kingloiii'», %»i ll p.>op’...l with mountaineer warriors, the king of kings, tbe auspioioua and high in 
dignity Amu a (VLaiidra Iiova — (of the aforesaid Baja's) younger brotbekt Dasoratha Kum&ra, 
s;i]ipnr'' <l and inaintair.ed through the lotus of his gracious f<set, his dependent treasurer, a 
conscioriti'Ms Ijodbisii! wa 'the light of liis triho and family, Ity name Sahasrapoda, non of the 
dignified S'ri Cliatii Brahma, and grandson of Uishi Brahma, may (tliis his holy act) united with 
tile virtues of his teachers and guru, his niuther and father, enable to attain the fruit of immortal 
wisdom, sahatlon from jiasstons and delusiuus of suhlimav^y existence, and absorption of his soul 
in the Snprerao Being ” 

“ Written aftir the conclusion of the reign of Sria’at Laxmana Sena Deva, in the year •’74, 
on Thiirsdaj’, the TJHi day of the dark half of the mouth of Vais&kha.” 

*■ The inversion of the B<<ntencos, and the multitude of epithets applied to party, m el r e 
't diflicult for an English reader to follow the sense through such a labyrinth. In a few words 
it juiiv s that some good act (probably the building or endowment of a temple) may redound 
to th-' otornal welforo of one Sahasrapada, the treasurer of Daearatha Eumira, the younger 
broflier of Maharaja Asoka Chandra Deva, tbe reigning prince of a dynasty that bad Supplant^ 
by coiKjuest s -me dccicendants of the Hhup&la family (of Gaur doubtless) by name Epishha and 
Clnnidii-nar.ty.ni. All *11086 names and persons, I believe, are new to history: at Vas t I find no 
Asuka ain' iig fho successors of Bclal Sen. From his assumption of sneb a name it may be 
pK'Bui.ud tb.i’, ho was of the Buddhist faith, as the invocation ehows to have been the case also 

with Lis 'idifcr oi slaio.” 

Tlv) A.'-dha Sena lioro referred to was ad aliat of the prince whom the 
JIuhamuMiUinri 1\av<‘ named Lakahama^iiyA, tlie last prince of the Sena dynasty of 
Betigal. (/-) III! in wt-ll known to the people of this country, and his name is usually 
given m tin; Ih ngnli Almanacs as that of a sovereign of Gaur. His grandfather, 
Lakshniana F^una. established an era which is still current among the pandits of 

(</) Diu..llm, tlm trajAccnJcntly notoriott* hvro. Tbe coaslraeti<m of the seatenoe, wbieb it is eadea< 
Miiir.'.l to f.,l'w VI ill bo hardly intulligiblo without explaining Uiat this fiijrt epitbol to 

'^aUaspipaiia, u«rn«» lowor d .wn— J. 1\ ^ ‘ ' 

(!.) 'oe rny puv 'i .m liic Sena K«;»« 'd Bengal, Jonrnsl, Ariatio Society, XXXIV. 
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Tirlmt. It is iudicated by the letters if which are abbreviations of the words 
Lakshmana Samvat. In the present year it numbers 770 ; its initial date must 
therefore correspond with A.C. 1108. The prince was a strict Hindu, but we have 
the evidence of the Dindjpur pillar to show that in those days a prince of one 
religion did not scruple to employ a minister of another sect. 

With reference to the next inscription I have to notice — that on the Buddhapad — 

Inwriptioa on the Uuddhnpad. ^ ‘I"®*® General Cunningham. Ho 8ays:-~“ This 

inscription is very indistinct, but it occupies so impor- 
tant a position on the east face of the Buddhapad Itself that it is necessary to 
bring it to prominent notice. Luckily the date of Sake 1230 or A.D. 1308 is 
very distinct. ”(«) A reduced fae-aimile of the record will be soon on plate XLIII, 
fig. 2, taken from General Cunningham’s plate. As far as I can make out from 
a brought by mo, the letters are— 

iTmwris \vnn 

This might bo translated into “ in the l^uka year of the moon, sun, fire and 
cypher, (in figures) 1230, the Ai$oka temple t>f (him who is) tender of body as 
Cupid, knower of every thing, and omniscient.” At first sight the temjdo hero 
referred to wotdd appear to bo the pavilion put over the footmarks. If so, it 
is annoying that there should bo no mention in it of the Buddhapad itself. 
It would suggest the idea that the Buddhapad existed from before 1230 ^uka, 
aud that the pavilion over it was added on the date in question. The use of 
the word Afoka deUla, however, induces mo to think that the Great Templo is 
meant, and that *the temple was at the time attributed to A^ka. 

The symbols on the feet aro, however, all Hindu (p. 125), and 1 take the stone 

.> 

to have been put up by a Hindu to convert to Hindu usage the court*yard of 
the great temple, even as the terrace, including the sacred Bodhi tree, had long 
before been by the Gayd Mdhdtmya devoted to purposes of Hindu worship {ante, 
p. 18). We find a glimpse of this in the inscription which we sliall notice next. 

The first inscription from Buddha Ghiyd brought to the notice of European 

scholars was found by Mr. Wilmot in 1785. It was 
' traUss’ inioriplioib lfo.13. ... 

' copied from a stone * and translated by the welhknown 

l^nidarit seholar' of the last eentai;7» Sir Gharies Wilkins. The translation was 
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puhlibhcd witJioTit any note or comment in the first volume of the ‘ Asiatio 
riesonichcfi' (pp ?X41). In tlio absence of afae-simih it is impossible to determine 
in wlmt ehar:n tt'r tlio original was inscribed j and in the absence of a transcript in 
Dovfnuigaii wc oanunt, from tlio stylo of its language^ guess its date. As published 
in tlic' ‘ Asiali*: licf^oa relies, ^ the translation runs thus : — 

Trimhition of <t Sdud’rit Lmription^ copied from a ifone at Buddha Oayd, by Mr. Wilmot^ 17S6, 

framlaU'd by Sir Charles Wilkinu. 

In tho midst of a wild and dreadful forest, flourisluDg with trees of sweet-scented flowers, and 
abounding in fruits and roots, infested with lions and tigers, destitute of human society, and 
frequented by ihe Moonoes, resided Buddha, the author of happiness, and a portion of NurayUn. 
This d»dty Ilrirti", who is the Lord Ilftrek sa, the possessor of all, appeared in this ocean of naiiunl 
beings at the dose of the Dvap&ra and beginning of the Kftl^G Yiwg ; he who is omnipresent and 
everlastingly to bo contemplated, tbo Supreme Being, tho eternal one, the divinity worthy to be 
jniorcd by the most praiseworthy of mankm<l, appeared hero with a portion of his dirine nature. 

Once upon a fimo Iho illustrious Amdrcl, renowned amongst men, coming here, discovered the 
place of the Supreme Being, Buddha, in the groat forest. Tho wise Amllr& endeavoured to render 
the god Buddha propitious by superior service ; and he remained in the forest for the space of 
twelve years, feeding upon roots and fruits, and sleeping upon the bore earth ; and he performed 
tho vow of a Mooneo, and was without transgression. He performed acts of severe mortification, 
for hu was a man of infinite resolution, with a compassionate heart. One night he had a vision 
and heard a voice saying “ name whatever boon tbon wantest." Amhrft Deva, having beard this, 
was astonished, and with duo rc.crenco replied, first give me a visitation, and then grant me 
such a boon/’ lie had unothoi dream in the night, and the voice said *'How can there be an 
apparition in tho Kaloe Aoog y Tlio same reward may be obtained from tho sight of an image, or 
from tho worship of an imago, as may be derived from the immediate visitation of a deity/' 
Having hcanl this ho caused an image of the Supreme Spirit Buddha to be made, and he worshipped 
it according to the law with perfumes, inoenscs, and the like; and he thus glorified the name of 
that fcJupreriio Being, tho incarnation of a portion of Yishnoo; Beverenoe be unto thee in'the 
iorm of Buddha ! Eovcrence bo unto the Lord of tho earth ! Reverenoe be unto thee, an inoama- 
lion cjf tho Deity and tlie Eternal One ! lioverenoo be unto thee, 0 god, in the fonn of the God 
ol Mcroy, the dispellor of pain and trouble, the Lord of all things, the Deity who overoometh tbe 
sins of tiio Kfilci! YiK)g, the guardian of the universe, the einblem of merqr toWirds those who 
servo theo-omt the poesessor of all things in vital form! Thou act Brahmi, Vishnoo, and 
Ma)ie.sft ! Thou art lord of tho universe ! Thou art, under the jmper foxo( of aU things movable 
and immovable, tho poosossor of tho whole ! and thus 1 adore thee. Beverenoe be tmio the 
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bentower of salvation, and Ilosheekesa, the ruler of the faculties ! Reverence be unto thee, Kosrt va, 
the destroyer of the evil spirit, KosTt^ ! O Dctmordar.1, show me favour I Thou art ho who restetlj 
upon the face of tlie milky ooean, and who liotli upon the serpent Sesli, ; thou art Treovikr^mil, 
who at three strides onoomjiassed the earth. I adore thee, who art oolobratod by a thousand 
names, and under various forms in the shape of Buddha, the God of Meroy I Be propitious, 
0 most high God.” 

Having thus worshipped the guardian of mankind, he became like one of the just- He 
joyfully caused a holy temple to bo built of a wonderful construction, and therein were sot up 
the divine foot of Vishmlo for ever purifier of the sins of mankind, tlie images of the Pundoos 
and of tho descents of Visimoo, and in like maiuior of Vrahm4 and tho rest of the divinities 

This place is renowned, and it is celebrated by the name of Buddha Gaya. The forefathers 
of him who shall perform the ceremony of tho sradlia at tliis place shall obtain salvation. Tho 
great virtue of tho sradha performed here is to ho found in the book called Vdyoopoorinft, nn 
epitome of which hath by mo been engraved upon stone. 

Vikram4ditya was certainly a king renowned iu tho world. So in his court there were uino 
learned men, celebrated under the epithet of tho Navaratiianee, or nine jewels ; one of whom was 
Amara Deva, who was tho king’s chief counsellor, a man of groat genius and profound learning, 
and the greatest favourite of his prince. Ho it certainly was who built tho holy temple which 
destroyeth sin in a place in Jamboodweep, whoro, tho mind being steady, it obtains its wishes, 
and in a place where it may obtain salvation, roputatiou, and onjoymeut, even in tho country 
of Bhttrttttt and tho province of Koekflta, where the place of Buddha, purifier of the sinful, is 
renowned. A oriino of a hundredfold shall undoubtedly be expiated from a sight thereof, of 
a thousandfold from a touch thereof, of a hundred-thousandfold from worshipping thereof. But 
where is the use of saying so much of the great virtues of this place ? even the hosts of heaven 
worship with joyful service both day and night. 

That it may be kuown to learned men that he verily erected the house of Buddha, I havo 
rooordodj upou a stone, the authority of tho place, as a self-evident testimony, on Friday, the 
fourth day of tlie new moon in the month of Madhoo, when in the seventh or mansion of Gduisa, 
and in the year of the era of Vikram4<litya 1005. 

Dr. Buchanan-IIamilton visited Buddha Gayd in 1805^ but could not trace 
the stone which contained the abovo inscription ; and, judging from the character of 
the record, he came to tho conclusion that it was a forgery. In bis report of a 
survey or South Bebar, he says — ** I have no doubt ♦ ♦ * that this inscription is 
modem, and was composed by some person of the sect of VishQiu, and has been 
erected to account for the continuance of the worship paid at this place to the 
/n/pyaU /m, which, in compliance with ancient Wperstitioni has been ordered in the 
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GivfA MdluUmya. I prosurao that it is on some such authority -as this that certain 
poisons have imii<,niicnl tho followers of tho Buddha to be a branch of the sect 
of Vishnu. Tl.o insori]itIon in <iuostion has probably been removed by the person 
who transinittod a oopy to tlio ‘ Asiatic Kesrnrehes,’ as I met with none suoh.” («) 

(I* 

Advcrfii);^ to tlie inscription in 18f54, 1 remarked-—* The writer of the record 
li-avi's 111 .-! naders entirely in the dark as to who ho was; he does not even deign 
to ^’’ivc his name, and ho talks of things which happened a thousand years before 
him. Such tistiinony can have no claim to any confidence. The value of an 
insori])tion depends upon its authenticity and contemporaneousness— upon being 
a record of circumstances that happen in tho time of the writer, who must be a 
trustworthy person. But here none of these conditions has been fulfilled. We 
have a tradition a thousand years old, if any such tradition then existed, served up 
by an anonymous writer on tho alleged testimony of so unveracious a witness as the 
Viiyu Pun'ina {!>) 'J’ho tradition itself bears tho stamp of fabiication on its very 
face. Buddha GayA, whatever it was in tho time of tho writer, could not have 
been * a dreadful forest,’ ‘ inh'stod by tigers, and destitute of human society,’ in 
tlio first century before Christ, when Buddhism in India was in the zenith of its 
splendour, and when tho place of Buddha’s apotheosis was held the most sacred 
spot on eai'th. Nor could Amani Siuha, of the court of Yikrama, who was known 
to have been a staunch Buddhist and a clover scholar, (c) be so far forgetful of his 
religion us to glorify his god by calling him Hari, Vishi^u, Brahmd, tlie desti^er 


Apud ‘ TrauHat‘li(jBh, Uoynl Atiiatic SonKy/ II, p, 43. 

{h) Thorc U in ibi* Purai,ia in quostion on the subject. The * QAy&-Mih4tmya/ a long extract flrom 

'wliu h hu'i b»TU in Oliapirr I, cities not by narao refer to Baddha Qay4. 

(c) (]ei)vral l'u)Gii]i};)iam I'nIU Amani a Biuiiinana. But in tbc lATocation at the beginning of his Dictionai^ 
the Knat UAicvi^rnplier has ^iveu no reason to hit readers to detoiibe him as sttch. The inrooation 

iticlC is ii-. follow* — 

irTiiwf<J5»it^ni^rwinrT I 

“ Tolum who IS Tin c»iM*nTi of lli^dom and mercy, who'is unfathomable, and whose attribates are iwi f u ^ ulnto— 
even lo him, (.) intc*llii;iTit me n, r>tfi r ye your adorations for the sake of prosperity and iYnmortnlitj." 

Hire tho de ity luvokod is n«*t namod ; and ihe commentators, haring tried to the utmost their i^jenuitj t6 
ap)>ly lilt’ verue to luost of tin? leading Hindu divinities, but finding it inapplicable, hare one and aU taken it to 
imply Buddha. Mal'infiiha, tie most dUiinguinhed among the scholiasts, and the author of at least twenty 
different c'oii.uiH.tanrs, explains tbc verse thus :-*• O intelligent men, for the sake of - prosperity/ I e. wealth, 
«d * immortality ami Kulvation, adore Baddha, whose rirtues, whose charities, whose forbearanoe^ Ae.* itc," 
^ wItt: M eVwm ^ v » ilvit W swt CimiClZKIiiTO wtl( I— iCuiKicript 

Asiatic Society's Library, No. IbS, p. 6. 
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of tho demon Keshi, the deceitful Vdmana who cheated the giant Bali of hia 
dominion, or a little ehopherd tied to a post with rope round his waist for stealing 
batter from the houses of his neighbours. Such stories belong exclusively to the 
Purd^as, and can never be expected in a Buddhist writing. Then the Amara of 
Vikramdditya’s court and author of the Dictionary was a Kdyastha,(a) and his 
surname was Siflha. I have nowhere scon him addressed as a Deva, which titlo 
formerly belonged exclusively to Brdhmans and Kshatriyas, though of late years 
the rule has been considerably relaxed. Tho story of the dream is of course a 
fiction, and the statement of a templo built for Buddha having for its chief ponates 
the image of Vishnu’s feet, those of tho five Pdndu brothers and of tho several 
incarnations of Vishnu, is equally Bo.\b) I have seen no rensou since to change this 
opinion. When writing the above I was under an impression that the forgery was 
of the date of the Buddhapad; that it had been composed with a view to give weight 
to the footprint which was set up under the pavilion built with the debris of the 
Afioka railing. I am, however, now disposed to think that it is not even so old. 

Its date, the era of Vikramdditya 1005 = to A.C. 949, would suggest tho 
idea tliat the character used in it was the Kutila. If so, it is difficult to conceive 
how either Mr. Wilmot or Sir Charles Wilkins could read it, as tiie key to that 
alphabet had not then been discovered. It is obvious, therefore, that Mr. Wilmot 
must have seen an inscribed stone, which he requested a pandit of the monastery 

BagbuniLtha^ another commentator of some eminence, sayn,— *0 intelligent nion, let that Buddha bo 
adored/ that is bj you. Here, thoagh Buddha is not openly named, siill it is cridont from the epithetK 
used tliat he is meant. This ia called the rhetoric of pi^udda. Thereof it has been said by Ea^th&bharai^a, 
where the object is evident from the meaning, such a figure of speech is called pruudda, thus (tho verse)—* Hero 
rises the breaker of the sleep of the lotus/ without alluding to the dispersion of darkness or the assnaging 
of the sorrow of the BrAhmani goose, evidently means the sun/’ W|^ WT % tjKr ^ ^ : 

unf Tuluk uuT^wrurtlrwrTr: i ufii i ww vriwuwui 

traT^« utx ftnOut tfit i wur, wuficufii Onmmw; fK - 

l — AtUtie Society's Uanairript, No. 44i3, p. 2. 

VitijtifB, toother eommeutator, in tho ‘ Fod&rtht Ktomudi, ’ hta reprodooed the wordi ({noted aboro 
withont a remark. (Aeiatie Sooiety*! Mamueript, No. 4S8; p. 1.) Baminhtha Ohakravarti, after eaplainiog 
thoveneaiappUeabletoBaddha, aeoonntaforthonameof Baddba not being openly giren in the iaroottioa 
notwitheipndiiig tho cintheta need being poonliariy hie, by aaying-^'thnt ' to oonciliate thoao who are not 
the ?*»«««» of Bnddhn ha, not been iiaed." W Wd i (Aeiatie Society's 

Uannseript, No. MS, p. 1, eenond eei^a of pagination.) This remnk has been quoted Torbatim by Baghonitba 
Chakranurtl In ^is oommentaiy on dw Ama» Xodia. (Asiatin Society's Mannsetipt, No. ITS, p. 1.) 

(o) I have no better anthori^ for saying this than the nnthor of the jrdjiaefM JCtuuMks, 

(b) J^onnud, Asiatic X XX l il, pp. liSf. 
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to decipher for him, and fhat worthy, unable to do the needful, composed a 
rondiliiij; story of his own, in which ho not only glorified his own religion, 
hut worked Into it references to all the leading remains of the place, the 
lj\aldl. ii>.id of tho Mth century, and the Pancha of the lost century. 

I’he d.ite he put in was hit upon at random. Ho had of course not read, 
and oixdd not tend, the inscription on the Buddhapad, and so he did not 
pcri-L'ue tho anachronism of referring in a document of 1005 Samvat a stone 
wl ieh was set up in 1230 ^aka = A.C. 1308, and he never thought that tho 
styh' of the Pancha Pa^dn temple and tho sculptures deposited in it would 
bear any evidence agaiinst him. Hiouen Thsang has been at great pains to 
notice all tho loading objects of adoration and respect which existed at Buddha 
Gaya in tho xniddlo of the 7th century; and in his account wo find no notice 
of tho footjnint; and it is therefore not open to us to suppose that tho Buddhapad 
existed in hi.s time, and got its inscription afterwards. The stone which 
Jlr. "Wilmot referred to was probably tho old Burmese ono inscribed with the 
Burinrsc lapidary square character, which none there could read, and which, 
then lying in tho compound of the groat tomple, must have attracted his 
attention, or tho black stone ono which was afterwards used for the support 
of tho door-hinge. Nor is a literary imposition of tho kind at all improbable. 
Witliin the last ten yei;rs 1 have had at least a dozen instances brought to 
my uidicc. While 1 am writing this I have befm^ me on official letter, in 
which a pandit is reported to have road tho legend of an old Kauouj coin to be 
lidmeirthna, of which not a syllable is to be found on the coin, the legend being 
Snmud Gdugi’i/a bem. At the close of tho last century such attempts to impose 
upon foreigners was greatly more common, and notable instances of it ate offered 
by the iorgeries committed by Colonel Wilford's pa^di^s* 

On the oast wall of tho compound of the monastery there is a slab of greyish^ 
, , , basalt, mcasurinff 20 X 18 inches, and bearing an 

Oia Bunnofc iuB, rij>li<m. No. 13. , ^ 

inscription in the Burmese lapidary eharacier, oaUed 
Kyouliiau, or stone-letters. These letters bear the same relation to the Bnrmese 
character in common use which the printed English does to the written Enj^ilih 
character, I’.c. while the written form of Burmese is made up of fragments of circles 
varioufly combined, the lapidary form is made of straight lines and an^^ or 
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frag^aonts of aquaroa. This square form bears a close roaemblaDOO to the square 
I Ali, and hence it has often been erroneously called PAH. Its language is Burmese 
of tho Arakanoso type, Tho record was first brought to public notice by James 
Prinsep, who published in his Journal a translation of it by Patna PAla, .a 
Ceyloucse PAli scholar. A reviaed translation, prepared by Colonel Burney 
with the aid of Burmese PAIi scholars, subsequently appeared in tho ‘ Asiatic 
Researches’ (vol. XX, pp. 164 at sey.). Commenting on tho last General Cunning- 
ham says : “ The dates were read wrongly for the purpose of making the inscription 
tally with their own native history ; for, as Colonel Burney confesses, ‘ if wo take 
the two dates to be 667 and 668, the inscription cannot refer to any of the Kings 
of PagAn, as tho capital was destroyed by tho Chinese in tho Burman year 646, 
or A.O. 1284.’ Now, as tho two dates of the inscription are beyond all doubt 
667 and 668 (o), wo must give up the attempt to connect tho Burmese with tho 
repair of the temple and accept tho Raja of Arakan as tho pious worshipper of 
Buddha. This is in accordance with tho belief of tho people of Rangoon, wlio 
told Colonel Burney that ‘ tho form of many of tho loiters, as well as some of the 
idiomatic expressions, proved tho inscription to have been put up by a native 
of Arakan.’ This also is Sir Arthur Phayre’s opinion, who says : — ‘ Tho archetype 
of this inscription has evidently been written by an Arakanoso, or the stone was 
engraved by an Arakanese workman, from a peculiarity in the spelling of certain 
words still prevailing among tho Arakanese.’ (Journal, Asiatic Society, 1844, 
p. 40). All these probabilities amount to corliiinty when wo find that Meng-di, tho 
Raja of Arakan at the date of the inscription, had entered into friendly relations 
with (Nasiruddin?) the Thu-ra-tan or Sultan of BengaL”(i) The 

accuracy of the tronslatious have been questioned also with reference to some of tho 
words used, particularly the word * rebuilt,’ which has suggested the idea of tho 
present Great Temple being an erection of the 14th century. In order to test this 
I submitted ihe/ae-$mil$ I had brought with me to Mr. M. Hla Oung, an assistant in 
the Accountant General’s Department, and a competent scholar, with a request to 
fovour n^ with as literal a tnmslaion o£ the text as he could prepare. His version, 

(«) Tbs Moond is aetosUj SSO, as Msd by ffir Artkar fhajrs i bat as lbs Aats is vnqnsstkmably 6«7, 

tbassssndaMistasasisatih bs Istst. JSvw tbs ligan 8 is a thrsa^oartar sbels, vbieh a slip ot tbs sM w l 
or tbs 6ii>e nigbt sasilr bars aade into a oomplsts cirels or 0.'-*A. 0> 

(4) itdHi Barr. Biporb ToL m, Vp^ Utt-lOt. 
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»s well as Ihoso vi liis j)iv(lr<vssor<j, along with Colonel Burney’s transcript in 
inoiii'i'ii llurnit sc, is jirintt'd hrlow. 

Co/oncl jBurnei/\s Bttrnme intnmipt, 

jr.vX'§^ra*@s cco®xol5<^iiogiL8(Sc^j?jn^^:ctco33cS^oSca» 
CCVjS .-ovjf g;;o(B5l6?COD(Sao;^OOD6o;jOiSliSo(Scg5s (Xo5c^^sco:cp61oooMC»o5 
.<x ,;^.]-^c)jo55@<S.'OODa>o<5o(Sooc;^g; oo(;oD3o^goos^|(ySc^o5^ooD^cooQ«6s 
g #:qq.»^jromaS:>o^c^ir)o:‘ ic<Sgoo©6oQstos«S:@iS8cQ(^oc:aoqDc8Slo8CiO<^ 
fxj ^,c;^<.'07c»r^cvx^700D33sr. ^aSo1o30fScoax»o^oa)!d8£icKo»ocogio:i<S9^cx>^ 
7S(.^cv^<Sqa)o5c\frjD ; ii oc^oodSooc^coo^io^^olicooc^cyDDscjii LOOc8^i«5 !fr>§ 
cxfi ;omqjH^ooo8^(^f^i»oo5@ sc|oc)op4‘30g6(2_c|ODD:iia3TOCp(SqCa^«goo^co^ 

^ ffolicof caoo6v^??oaooV.oc|o<5oo^<^<:§cf.2)occxx>o5§|^^D: 

cog^t^-*; rQcO(:6(^:x?>5<S » oD<SgoSwOo5d8ii5 jooo(Sc^TO05«jpi gocgufc^coiSfincootc^gt 
cr^'^oSSo^coS joroDo of JgoS i qd^;^ica»Ocsooo(X>^(iC(?X<S;ii»^^ 

6 oo5 :(o8ooS«§o6oo^8'5 --ooD."^3(?o^‘»ogj [^(Sc^vt^ooi ooSj (51 i5(S^|3lcoooc 

'jc^Doqo^xoo^ II !' 

Jtatna Pdla^a tranahtion. 

“ Tills U ono of tlio 84,001) shrines erected bj Sri Dharm Asoko, mler of the world 
(Jambndwipj, at tho end nf the 2 1 8th jear of Buddha annihilation (B.C. 326) upon the holy spot 
in wliich BhngavAn (Buddha) fasted milk and honey (madhup&yasa). In lapse of time, haring 
fiillen into dlarqiuir, it was rebuilt by a priest named Naikmahanta. Again, being mined, it wds 
restoretl by llaja Sado-maiig. After a long interval it wos onoe m<»e demoUdied, when Baja ' 
Meuiiiyu-Kiikhen-t irn-nicngi a]i]>oiiiied his (/hv& 8ri>dhamma Baja<gana to superintend the build« 
iiig. He prrirecdvd to the spot witii his disoiple, Sri K&syapa, but they were unable to complete 
it, although aided in every way by the Baja. Afterwards Yaradasi-naik'thera petitioned the Bi^a 
to undertake it, to vihich he readily assented, oomnuBnoning prince Fyutosing to the work, who 
again deputtsl the younger ryusahheng, and his minister Batha, to «fOsa over and tSpair the 
sacred building. It was thus constructed a fourth time, and fluished OU Friday, the lOth dsj of 
PjfMi, ill tlm Sakkaraj year 667 (A.D. 1305). On Sunday, tha 8th of fWi Me oa-w m a g h, 868 
(A.l). 1306], it was consecrated with splendid ooremonioB sod offerings of food, psiAimss, huiiun), 
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and lamp*, and p\lja of tho famous ornamented tree called ealpa^vriktha, and the poor (two P) nrere 
treated with obarity, a* the Baja’s own oliildrcn ? Thus was completed this meritorious act, wbioh 
will produce eternal reward and virtuous fruits. May the founders endure in fame, enjoy the tran- 
quillity of Mirbhan, and become Arahanta on tho advent of Arya Maitri (tho future Buddha). ”(a) 

Colonel Buriuy’t translation. (6) Mr. M. Hla Ow^$ tranolation. 

“ (The temple of) P&yatha-bhat, place of “Of tho 84,000 shrines of the great king 
(Qaudama's) eating charitable offerings, (which Dhamma Asoka, (r) who ruled over Zamboodwip 
was one) among tho 81,000 temples of the great Island, when 218 years had elapsed since the 
King named Thoeri Dhamma Thauka, who ruled lord's religion came into existence, Payatha- 
over Zaboodipa Island, subsequently to (the bat, (d) a temple built on the spot where Buddha 
year) 218 of the lord god’s religion, having been took a meal, having fallen into disrepair by lapse 
destroyed for a long time, the lord who repaired of time, a Penthagoogyee (c) repaired it. \Vlien 
(it)wa8onePenthagoo-gyee. 'Whoa afterwards it again fell into disrepair, king Thado (/) 
(it was) again destroyed. King Thado built (it) . rejtaired it. When it again fell into disrepair, 
When afterwards (it) was again destroyed, and the lord of tho white elephant and king of 
the lord of the white elephant, the great king righteousness (y) sent, as his reprosentatire, 
of righteoiisness, deputed (as) his representative his teacher Sri Dhamma Rajguna, who was 
the teacher Theeri Dhamma Pada Raja Qoona, accompanied by his disciple Katbaba Thera, 
(he) was accompanied at the time by (his) dis- Not being able to perform tho work, although 
ciplo Theeri Kathaba. There was property to he had money to do it, the lord of the 100,000 
do (it), but (it) could not be done. Let the lord Pyoos made a priest, (/<) Wardathi, to undertake 

(a) Journal, Aiiatio Sooictj, III, p. 214. 

(4) Aratio Besearckes, XX, pp. 104-5. The learned translator hat attached to this version twenty-two 
elaborate and highly interesting notes, but I cannot make room for them here. 

(e) This is, of eonrse, ASoka of the Indian History, who, on his oonrersion to Bnddhitm, bnilt 81,000 pagodas, 
84,000 monasteries, and dag 84,000 tanks and wells. It is said that hit sway extended to a porUon of India 
oxtMOangera. 

■ (<0 Payatiabai (tit. milk-rice) it to named beeants Gandama took the milk and rice oilering of a pious lady, 
Thootata, on die spot 

(s) Oyeo (lit. great) is applied to a person who it worthy of veneration. * ftnthagoo ' it a name 

lor a piont layman who it sealoas in the propagation of religion. 

(/) 7%ado is a oom'mon title of the earlier kings of Pagin and Ava. It cannot be with any 

partienlar king of tho Thido dynasty, at the Burmese history says nothing about the repair referred to het«|, 

(5) After a deep consideration of all the feets, I have not the leut doubt that this is no other than Aio- 
ungtseethoo of Psgin, who was an nnusuaUy enter^siag king. Although the dates in the intoription may be 
intotprstad as 487 or 487 equally with good teasou, yet when we oompare the history of Aiakaa sriththatof 
FSgfn, and both of them with this insoriptieB, no other eonelnsiou eon bo arrived at than that Aloungtseethoo 
sent Us teaehsr to repair the shrine, and when he could not do the work, the— 

(d) dtanUngof Atakan, Ming Lekyah, who might have been s^lod lord o( the IdOfiOb Vjwtt, beeause 
hor^tabwd his oaMstssl throne fton usurpers through the assistane* of 100^ and lOOJMO Tslines, 
^Who wtjf tqusUy * msIous Buddbi^ uadertook tho work either cl his own aeeoedot.at the request of 

2 > 
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julo-t U'lii i.l.i-'.M fulfil bi- otlga^'(•mlut. an.l the work, »nd sparod tlie leaser lord ol the 
lot l’y''..r.ilii‘uu-racn ('>r clileli of 100, oOO Tyoos («) and prime minister, Retha, for it. The 
I'vnos) , 1 ! i liavo ;jt: d uie. Authority was work was commenced on Friday, the lOth of the 
givonto l>y '0 Ibikoujigi? uud to tie' great officer waxing moon of the Pyatho month in the year 
Jlath.'i, (Mild ilie trail ’.") wus rebuilt ou Friday, 667, and on Sunday, the 8th of the waxing 
t’nn loth dny ..! tlie ,v:iniug moon of Tyatlio, in moon of Tazoungmon mouth in, the year 668 
ilir viir tor. Or .«!un.l;u , the Pth day of the offerings were made ol pretty flags and koo- 
tiK >n rizoim-m..huii. in the year 4t:P, kahs. (6) Offerings of 1,'bOO thinhoat8(c) and 
wii-hi]- H.a** 1 t.'l itoihe temide) with various 1,000 lights were repeatedly made. Offerings 
il.ig.s wn'hv to bo i-reB'.uted. Worship was were also made of 21 lads, (rf) regarded as 
i)!ii 1 npi.ilt'dly \>ith olferings of food and a children of the bosom, and of a Padetha(c) 
thousand li^dts. Reward was prayed for with tree suspended with gold and silver flowers, cups, 
)?l yii'ing persons ronsidored as our own sous and clothes. And in order that the meal 
iind daughters, and worsliip was paid with a ofTering (/) may be regularly observed, debtor 
IVlatha troe), bearing flowers, onps, and clothes, slaves and cows were pnrohased and dedicated 
In order that the duty of (making) religious to the service. It is desired that this meritorious 
offerings might continue without interruption act may be an aid to the attainment of Nirvdnu, 
throughout all times, purchase was made with and of a reward of salvation at the time of 
tho weight of our bodies, and bestowed (on Arimadeya Buddha.’* 
the temple). May such good works become (oui) 

111 1 to obtain) tho thing Neibban, and (we) 
dcsiro the reward of becoming Rahandas (or 
•tiKplrcd ap'jstle.s) in tho days of the lord god 
.kiimadeya.” 

.M.iuiijlt'icoi^io.'. Ill ttliosc capital hia father. Ming Bccloo, took refuge when driren from Arakan by a usurper, 
and wit. *111 iu owcil a deb’ ol j/valitude. tMin^ L«*kyah sent — 

tff) a mid Hit* lessor lord of tho Pyonn, who might have heen either his brother or loOp as well as his 
HfitKa. rp|)’iir the shrmo ILence tho mscription in the Arakanese dialect, and not in the Bannete 

lungiifi"? proper. * 

(li Konka . iu a v-inoty of rrhgioiw paper stroamors now in use in Burma. 

;•') Tkiu^»,at i.<i rir<» raadt> intw f*rTiii!al*Hhsped lumps, just like small pagodas. 

( f; ofTenni; uf 2\ IkU is tu'*rt'ly admission of them into the sacred Buddhiet priesthood on probationa 
It IS n gr>*nt tnorit to dtuhotito own child to the service of Buddha's religion; and if other people'i children 
arc adib'tted, ihi' rian who *'a’ijs<>s the admission gets half the merits. It is now the nsual pfactiee in Bomue 
to admit one's child, or. if thoK* no child, to get other people's children admitted into the Buddhist priesthood 
at grofit expense 

U*) rudt'thu IS 7i tree-like st raid uro of wood and bamboos, from the branches of which are suspended the 
artiidefl ''•trered ti the piifsts, 

i/) It refePh t > the ihily offering of eatables to pagodas and images, for the fcgularperformesieeof which 
slaves arc somet lines krpt. 
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The datcB aa gpiven in the inscription are, Mr. Oiing informs me, auaceptiblc 
of two readings — 467 or 667 and 468 or 668, but the historical inductions of 
Colonel Burney, Sir Arthur Phayre, and General Cunningham leave no doubt in 
his mind that the alternative forms give the correct readings. The Bdradwiii'i 
inscription noticed below gives, however, a new date. According to it the first date 
of the inscription under notice is 657. Tho figures are given in words as well 
as in figures, and there can bo no mistake in the reading. Tho first two figures 
in square character are slightly diflferent in their formation, and are, therefore, 
open to doubt, but neither of them bears any resemblance to what is known to 
have been the form of 5 In tho old character. But probably those who road 
thorn in 1822 had good reasons to support their version of them. 

There are, in a small temple in front of tho Bdradwdrf in tho monastery, three 

Tho iocond Uunneio iascrip- inscriptions, inscribed on a slab of marble mounti*d on 
tiou. ^o. 16. frames. Tho marble is of a bluisli colour, and 

measures 4' X 3' 3". Tho edges of the slab are bevelled on three sides, and left 
upright on the fourth side. From its make and modeled edges it is evident tb.it tho 
slab was intended for a cbiffoneer, and must have been imported from Italy. ( )n its 
front there are two inscriptions, the first in a corrupt form of the* Pdli language, and 
tho next in the Burmese. The former comprises fourteen lines in modern Ndgarf, 
and the latter thirty-two lines in tho rounded Burmese character. On tlie reverse 
there are thirty -nine lines of Burmese, but no Sanskrit. The two inscriptions on the 
front cover tho whole surface, leaving ‘a small margin all round. On the reverse tlio 
inscription terminates about four inches above tho lower edge. The Ndgarl record 
opens with two stanzas in corrupt Sanskrit, the rest of it being in Sanskrit words, spelt 
in the Pdll style, with case-marks some of whi^h are Sanskrit, others Pdli. 'Ihe work 
is evidently that of one who was no adept either in Sanskrit or in Pali. Its subject- 
matter is tho same as that of the Burmese record which follows it, and is with some 
difficulty intelligible to one familiar with the Sanskrit language. The Burmese is the 
modem vernacular of Are. The Ndgarf transcript given below has been prepared 
by me, and tbe Burmese transcription and translation by Mr. M. Hla Odng: — 

Trmtutripi of ike NAgaH rooord. 

ti l wawSl wisft swmi fiiw; wif hut urt i snir 

2*3 
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»n^wT»roT ( «f^3rT wgwMliTniiii^rfr I j^rf^Tirnni ^if fiwlw v x 

I iri»nf»»»Tf*t I wifrficx I qf^nr i <9i«v vrnmntrt^ v^fii »ni> 

^ ( fx vwr'W I iffT»iinni»f^W9^ni5ri»iP!^rwr uTT^rf ^ i 'vfinnn^w 

flufn > X X X I urn I irft I 'wtcniiivm P \ 

■ifCfv^h I -a UTTW : I H^TTfijVt n y X II unw I ftl'vfwair X <nji 

V W /■ I 

i I 51 MTwrqfTf^T t I 'jVrfimw »i fln»?t i ffti 

f» «Ti^r»r»irT*»flTg^ i flVTi^'rTnt?*^ »*^Tih finre*BV i 

Ji3r<T’«retTfw JHITM’fiTTOlWT^ I lJXWtTTff«fv X Jplf* ^ I 

'i I i?jp*niKi JtJiTr^w^ tr »r^iJ)?*»jT«<f*.r ^fin»T»> I iifiifvi(«n^ I 

TiirpSN Twnf^wiKK ^ w^xnr I >c «T<t ^rrfir ttto leimr i %w i f^nr 
«vr9n>4T^ wTWrf I ^^f i> i itgi iw T ^<< iTgii q mpgfbwff%t% i 

II ir xTx awi^$«tnTTTT»T ir«%fnw« fii^«T*iwjw i i mim i^ ^ ^itTt wnit*v. 

s'rTTTiri^ II v?iiii5i^«f^i «Tflnr«T^ ^ y«T l n^iin^ ^i^invnnf- 

n ^*«f« ij^fii I ^i« ii if r <% it I ^tbtwin; f»fn 

« 1 aiT I MiMiir ^ wTJpr nirwWlf^ firefif i vflrwiinmf^ i iiit'tir wftn f^w 

* N 

fimfflit fr 1 w^qrw x irift WTgw n g »q wi i MT»w i 

wt[t( ^HTflTWfiqfir muxrxti I IWXBT fi lH^li r I 

= I nw <?«i^ii!fl*i xwnn^wi^nnftiif^^ i wfyw^fiw ^ ^wri^ i 

Ttf^wiiwT^OB «iir^»i«nnr«> ’^’'T i ^twt ^ x »if^wxr»r^ 

TJTTfrfxTjni '. 'Bfireifil tm-*5||fnnrwir [m) i 

j ( w (Ti; ifn «T% wfxr WV ^TTTHWt’ ^ H m W VT^^w faK. ! ^r > ft 1 H H 

V * *M ^ ^ 

i»vnrwR ^ I 

-■ , vTinj<9i> ^4irm niwirfir i ^ i w ^fwr i f%*mrwf'i ^x 

xe I f«*(«i »!« ^fx 4 »«■ 5R^Tf^nn« nwi ftflpn ^ftnwrcunwT i 

^)ijT <Tfi» X ^m™f'nf«fr¥niT%T%T V X «f%%TV%T 1 «tw 5 wfr^fr »nrT^TfW»if»i- 

I iniT I f^tfcnxK^x^n’rrr K tT f d T Ti n fii ^. i9«rr^ nw 

X * X W« 

I x^f*'^T^yj<fm:nwwrxyy’it^’xiiin \ T » i l iT f«<ti 7y iX i | l V( il l l StiffU wrrcrfti^ 

■^11 n wTix'irnn M ^ m n ^^ n iw ’# i ^liNw- 

4ifcwxPf n7 - 1 f<^%'9fxrxini4fff iiTvini5r i irv«T^ 

1 ^ I «fiifniiTiiTttw % Hiwwiwwiaw Vtw 

iniTi:ifw^T»xr xrfw^T^ ^iirn%P»5w wti I ’»nf wn%!^«i 

siif^’flun! ^RWT I x'^ irrrwfii «m irttw 
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I ^ fro mrftpw i « i x i i i i wt i mmn^fr mnirfi 

♦ir^Pro^n fir w wnnwrf^i 

' ^ Ms M 

I wnw'tnmfinrfin 

Ml ftyir I w^iifiiwsflwr^^wwwfiiwTT'nitiWN’c i 

»mMJwnrBvii%w ^il^wrwtw wfswf i ni Wtif ftfiii run^in ii< ^ i>»i» 

5'ctf’fihr f«ftnf i ; i « i 

As the above professes to bo a translation of tlio Burmese version of trbich 
an English rendering is annexed, it is not necessary to give a translation of 
it here; but it contains a few words which are worthy of notice. The first 
is ehhadmta, as applied to an elephant. The Burmese take it to mean a celestial 
elephant ; but it means an elephant with six tusks>-c/<^a ' six ’ and danta ^ tooth.’ 
I am not aware of any species of elephant, living or fossil, which had so 
many tusks, and yet tho manner in which it is named suggests tho idea that 
it is, like the hippopotamus, the colossal tortoiso, and the monster crane 
referred to above (p. 173), an instance in which the memory has been pre- 
served by man of an animal that has become long since extinct. It can 
neither be a Mastodon 'nor an Elephos, for neither tho Trilophodons and tho 
Tetralophodons of tho former, nor tho Stogodons, the Luxodons, and tho 
Enelephases of tho latter genus included any animal with more than tho normal 
two tusks. Mr. Baines, in his ‘Explorations in South-West Africa’ (p. 454), 
describes an elephant skull with nine tusks* He says One of tho most wonderful 
freaks of nature 1 havo heard of is an elephant with nine tusks, shot about the 
year 1856 by this man (a native of Thatabili;. It had on tho right side five, and 
on the left four, all growing, as usual, out of tho upper jaw. The pair occupying 
the usual place were of about thirty pounds weight each; just behind them woro 
a pair somewhat largmr, pointing downward and backward. Between these was 
another smaller pair, and before and behind them, in the right jaw, were two 
others ; bnt in the left only one behind, all these being mneb smaller. I made two 
dtetohes, one of each side, in his presence; and there is no doubt of the fact, as 
Kir. Edwards, tho partner of Chapman, bought six of the tusks: the hoad, 
unfortunately, was broken up.” 

I am not aware of any reason to doubt this statement; and it may be 
as|s^..ii u simihu* abnermal anin^ of a fwmer age the type of the animal 
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rcftrrod to in llio inscription Snell is, however, not likely the case, for natural 
inonstrositi.'s iuo n<-viv stlockd as tyiits for celestial or adorable objects. It is 
iiiorcf proI> ibh- iliat wo have iii the word the name of the extinct hippopotamus, 
wliioh IkhI si-i 1 ptojcctiiijf horizontal incissor teeth. That animal was mistaken 
h3' the ilii dii" lor an *‘lcpliant, and its memory was carried to Bmrma. There 
\\iis a liipj)opotainiis in Burma, the Hexaprotodon Iravaticus, but the use of the 
111 liiin oj.itliet rhhadaiita instead of the Burnese term for it would suggest the 
ilk I duit the //. SicaletufiH was the animal meant. Tho mistaking of a hippo* 
potaiuus for an elephant in primitive times would by no means appear remark- 
alilo wlion in our own day wo have tho “sea-horse” and the “whale fish.” 
But tliis I.-I u mere conjecture, and the animal meant might have been the figment 
of a fancy. 

The second is the word Mitya-kuliy or solar race, to which tho Burmese 

sovereign lays claim to relationship. It makes him the descendant of an Indian 

prince; hut the high ronow'u of the solar lino of kings was too widespread 

to bo o\crloi>keil, and tlic desire of sharing a ray of tho refleoted glory 

of tlu^so Mjvereigus was too strong to bo checked by any ethnic cunsiderutions. 

That the king should after that cull himself a Kshatrfya is not a matter of 

womUr. 1 am informed that tho Burmese kings go further, and represent 

/ 

tiu:m.•^olvc8 to be of the StikNu triljc, tho same in which Buddha was born, and 
ui irry their own sisti'r.s, even as tho founder of tho l^sikya tribe is said to have 
(li.oo. Is it possihlo that herein we have tho reminiscence of an Indian emigrant 
w!io carried Buddld.^m to Burma and became tho founder of a dynasty, like 
unto Yijaya in (’oylon 

Tho next is the use of tho w'ord iaka for an era. The dates in three places 
ire put both in figures and in words, and then the compound terra Sakor&ja; thus, 
S ''uid-suOi-ndpla-jianmne hikartija, “in six hundred and fifty •seven of the royal 
era ’’ or yi ar. Tho era reforrod to is the current Burmese one, which was first 
ost-iblihlu'd by tlio king rup-pu-chav-ra4ian In A.C. 630. It entered in the 
12toih year in Ajiril lust. An era called Sundmvariha is also named; it is in 
the Burmese called the era of religion, i.e, of Buddha’s Nirvdaa. It reckoned 
on the 1183 of the Burmese era, or 1822 A.C. This makes the NirY&i;^a 
xo fall in the year .'ll.*! B.C. 
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T)»e following is tho Burmiso text of the PAlf version above given : — 
5.«:^i::gooooioo33qoo^oo0<^g“g'\9loo:ii iiaooo:?n iiooc§iic<Sd85;oq^C‘XOii 

ii^^ooooco II c9oo6 

§5 ?ooS<^c/^^oo'^o§ii ooooo 11 o^9»cxj( ii‘»a5oScp<»»D8 II ^Sb^.'soogi 6 oocp:o 5 s 0o6(X)^ 
ro^ s ti ^038^0003 i'OooiooD II o jod:^co8c^ 0 ^^cooSc^cooDcioi^ s ^ : 9 K):(g 6 « aocoon 
OODOq II ?33D50(Scoo5(jJCOCOOO^ S ll OapOg50lcOD II Iic8oqj^lio^oooosoo^0o6(rl III 

30^^00 ^ocBiioojgcBaogj^ooicpg ago8 it aoiSj^c^D : 5|8ao9l^ao<5y(5 1 oooiSQ^cooSi^ccxdo » 
■33: x5«ooDog:poo.i^oo^jo£ s 0o5oo^ II 000 ^ II ‘»cp«oooq ^cooo 11 3K)8o:y>^co 

D^II<3Co8go£«6sc^5j^o5v?000(5s JJO06oq§i COD II OgOOD^ ll OQ^rC^O3£c/:^^COO0 II 
Clof II COgoS^^Soql^CXOllScX^SoODII OOCOGDO^oloq|'3DD§OOODOgGp<{‘^il oo 

^;cc3o5c!^tcoo5joos.:oo5c8ioo5a)o^.?aDDo£’5ooqps@! o^^.o'T n ^c|cp<?»6ooD^'^0co 
^iiQoSrooDqpcNoSsoo^SDOCoS^OD: @£iic»oi^^C9g@>o6iDo^oiDii looc^lo^oo^oS 
oSQficooS^j^O-r II DOgloODlqj C^cyD^OOOOCOfXlSc^CWOOII CO|lo8cOSOO^COOO«j!]0?Jf>COODq 
CdB^O^ ; (JKICOl fofoO^CpQScOoS^i^of II ll a®? g50sg<SoQ.j^<f 

oSlIGOCOC^DO O0^CO3Dll«CCp§i^ J^^CCOO^ CV^ COoSlj^of 11 OgOOOD H OOCpSO^COD^CQOS 
(^ofllOgO<illlC10;pSC^SOOCOS'33go6gcOo5<^ofo§OOOOq II OOCpSOJcSg^CyDfs^OOoStjj^of II 

og ooool|oocpJcv3£odg^Sooc£(j^ofliqg18qo:^<;'0iic>q5ftO2ooc>c^oopoi^sol5jt*^ oSii 
iwoood iiMgcoO o5ii«go5ii?janCTDQj^^saoD ii o^<5 1 : ccoo|o^:5|t 
ooS^j^of ll ^^8oo*^iiG3oq^ : cx^i ? s&go t go s oq^ccoo u ° ^^[cyDo£|(?ocoog8(^oocooqiD^ooD 
^%T)5o::8iioS|co!OOc)Coc8iig|ocooococ8oQ/^ii^ofl gcyoocq^ii95a^:oq[:9o0osgo tooDs 
@§i o|cBtt5j 5:coo5«£0r noop^cBiigoS^^ t cooS(|jof ii<|^cocBii i^icoScooSi^of h o5^c 
cpcB ii95§9SjoogcooS<|jof ugoc^oooggc»8jc»^cog og 8(?o^^§o^a;^ooii oo5i6)jd\;oJ 
cgBoS0<Scpuc8ccDaoo9Oi?o^K:^aS;8KpuooGpto6o86;o^c80(Scpg€Gooo nuuooceo 
'ogoooo20o8^oo^tn soeSgoobos^’ u " 9Co|Qodbob n 

u^d8c»3^cBtij^o^»g8to(^<j{<rr8($po(Biiqo£tcoQS^i{af uo£[Bi^<Bneot cooS^of 
u . ii(j83gg?3«\8iiQ^tocyooxi$^»^'iooncyoc6u^6Qrrn99o£^CGQOit08ogsoa8c^nj£i 


aD.^i[oo' 

oognSsI 
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rooij »)<^oc§iio7ooDiC(:^coo6ctx35iiog8^iioocps‘3a:ol8wJJ.ol^d8cooS 
(j^cooDi'^o'cr.'QOc8o5iicrncoo«^7oo5<jjGa30oqcp:aD§i o ii o^oEnooc^o :ii 06 coo5<5JG' 

CO @11 liODCOOGSGqiOiiWDOGDB O:|CpSOg6cgS0(ScCOOHOL{COOS^ li 033*^6 

cooDoj ;p^co,2Si'ry'3a)0^'l ^ ii ooScoooSbow^l^oooD ii (^cpii Q^^ii^ogSc^Oii coooog 
o5.ia)5<^0-f Xg0g<^OXOliG'0D8c[oCOOo£c^5s j^^o6ll9S@o6oSll»|§[ofS^gO^O^n*»cjgll 
cSj.toSi^gcoQ Ii l■Goo^|lo8^x)g|;^oq(;pux)gSll a^G»c8(XOD»ccy5D6:gDoooxooS<,jw' 
oo->.3 DoiioDJpsGOoSoD^oogSsGooDfissocqi II d^oogQ^oqi:p;of II «>{ ooDcScoooiiaqgc 

OoStj^OGCODiiOOGiXJDO iiOOwSoGOoSoO^OO^SsTOOdSsu €\ ^llOO^tSOCl II CCOOOO^CcdloC'^ 
oSii^cjjGconcoSjpso'r ioooqi » c^^cogj^oqjpsofiKi^cpooocio^oooojjjloii (^Gpai5o^8sn 
fc61co^j£co:jj5gDii9Do6«ocoo3sp<>oiig^f<»cpso8:0o6c»g5iiw^c0cy3C<:pCj^oiijf^^^ 
6!Goo5'.j[rqjo8ii3oG^jiiqo5iGooS<j^aD^(g6^iioij8[a8G^oiic«:0^8ooo5(j{oo^^coo68 
(X>Dwjo3oy^o3i^j.o^D8«'joDO^Gjpo>ooDGCO II o^:coo5aog^3od«(S5 0oo8«dK»cp:@s 
cooSoooS GOoSJoS iiogocsofioocS II vgocsoooo^.ogoso^^co 3CCf)Oq^COOOIIOi?CO»c8oil 

•C oos^siiQcg^ooouSoii qggDraQ.oo^cog§tccy3D8sii(X>oo8ci8oiico>S 
^o5.OO^CO^5GOOD6siiOCOOO|jgllg8^C^8:ilcg3^IIC0Di:^0COO3ll«OOCpC@ ll«0« 
Cp<SioQ8 !j.'^oSilOOCO§ cTQ GSGG1IOOODo8o095^(S^c6ii C^C|gOi^COll(?f<^C^D«^COODll^ 
:y3iig6ofo8Gqiioo5;^35^o5a:}ooc«ii cooD5:g3^^o6ca)o ii oi^ooocoh cgssc^S 
oSiif.o@c8D;j^ogo II C(xo^soo€o806^ii0c8|c»ox6oiic)3^cooo»06o^a)0S:crJoo<S5ii 
^‘o ^0DD^@O3J0ff3^lio£o^000i5ooSc^! OOOoSooSKO^SsTO^l^gSO ; 0§ IIOCggOOD 
8^o<^Ggooo3Goii 93:oo36co:p0§(?oo3«>06d^gS:cooo6jii oSoodSoIcSococ^^ » 
cB^ s § ; r7^^c^.G3aj8t3Sca3Dglii0ocaooo3cco iioj^coaosoclJoS iiooooDSgl^ u oqcp:K>8 
gD^GooSoaoJGoqjSgoi'S.^aD^wcoooDSjlooiicooScoori^wogdHi^cxjowoiisoo^cl^odc^ii 
c8^300DG|3i^WD^0036o I §o6oCO GaXl^3O§8^9SCpOo85p:^^OO^8508o^COgStCOO^6 * II coo 
8«:^c)5o1 000 [gxco^goG^ii GOD8«^*{iSo:^aMScoooiio8cpoo^ogg8^j^o5Mo6%gO 

QOOOQOO^ ^OO II c8S| OgOCOXOOO ^ QCCO II COOOOD»^j^§COO<\«OCOCp^»JJj8cS)og 

n^Qo^tc^ccxasQft '^scxDgiig^oococBoDo:^ ii Qo^^^cooDcocSaT n Scjoo^ooofion 
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v;'005<S!II<,Jc 8 H CJj^JWogCol^sa OOCOO^O^DOOOOCpS<»> II OO^CplSC 

^orS II Co oor^c<?v§ocx50?pco^ II acxSQj|£«<Ss ^joo^ ii oocoo^ ii o 8 c 8 ^ogocooooo«<Si 
00 ^ ^CCOD ? 0 c 8 Toll's© 3805 oSjogOllOQO^^axSQ^^ OC^gOOOOODC| II 0 ^«OOOOOO 3 Q£ IlCOO 
" *^'>o^ 2 c» 8 §o(S II co(^5oDooD!bcaxwo(g6oQco^:cooD5!ii(^cgoii ^ds 
c^^iiociSlgcoo ^iicSolcqj^^m> 3 <^c' oso 6 iiodc^^cc|oo^iio 5 oo|o?cx:c 05 ii ccpcjpoor^ 0^.11 

JX^CWoSooOOD II ^0go8a)cfec^ 11 OOCSOOoSoO^ « O^O^.C03dQc‘OOOOOOO:C3O^II*»C^OOOO 

@.3<X)Do?^^ii;^3!§DcaMoq|<5OT^colca300ooD?j^<Sio5oo§o8iiccpc|oo-riioocooPii^g5c5 

af iij^oSii^o^. iia^ggDa:j^ii(X>£oj»So^ii SoDcc^ogo n a><S@(?ccoS(53‘'OGiio5c:^.c gadE^ 

cax2^D£qgcx»a3^ii<30oc5jc«oii«gi)ci6oc^^ oooooodu oogg^oqcprj^&iocoDoo 

s?iiO300008^gDj8ccs«SaD3c60 II J^^<?:ca)D93C|65ooq:o5.g§^o590(Scocoiio^(jjlii 

c^joQ.j^ii '?<»@oggp 8 oog orxj^csoog^cooD « cos£ c>3c>ocoooa>5^oc^(Scp3K^5oDcyScx> 
003 % gygoogaio^cS : 11 e|oq$03oco^ n oocooo^g$ca3D«g6 6$<s»? 8|c.‘§cojC 
co3D<5g$ca3o II 8 «»gcpoo 3 £lo« 3 (§ 8 g^cc^ „ ooo<S:oaSoD :«>g§rr:ioScpooi.ccxx«o 

§^goDo»33^ga^o63^oooc«cog5:§o:ifcD03iio8c«oo?ii^ 
O5G^:pg6cC»0ll0DO^^0UO3o5o?KX^<S^I08c»3C0003^ „ goS 3 , 08^0060 

‘^®^|'^^^@^®^'‘ 8 ®^cwo^"o<BcjooS[o 1 cooi» oooSocoe:i 6 cgyj)C^C 9 |oS n g^gacS 

CO301I ^<f^o^6\ocic«^QSQ^^c^c@o<^«oc6^cox^ 

COD^ODCOSOII ogSciioSjpc^cgiiaxo^^cooono^Sooocon cgsK^JoS M«jo 8 «aot» 
5]aj 3q|iic<»8«^^<Scxj;:^»<Sco3oii o jSooD^ofQoS aj u oScpoa^o^gf of « »oooooooco 
Oo8otl03'^q|^4,IOj,0(So^03e&.OC^I.g8j««^(^^ 
>«8ii9aac599go5o^.g§io^^cso^ » ^*oo3^»coooc«3o8h«ooog«o8o6oo^ 

^gjofii '"<»rSo^oSao3j083co5«5Qod«poD^o886J&>3oi^ 

S«5o33pC»p(X»30^ 

3 V 


COD3*iOOC^OgD?COo5Q6c?DOOllOOODCOD8o8llCX>ODCC^8o<5o0^20CJ^II^©CbOc5HO^yls6llCO^^^ 

^IIC^|gO$^g<So^ll 93300008 II gcooS<|[of II II o 8 c 51 oO^OOCCp 8 ll 6 ^!CO 03 J 0 ^ 0 c 6 o 3 g§ 
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oqc^g,oo| : C . 

d 3 ^; .xoj i8oood^:^^-)Cd 5 jqd^-xxS^ooDiiQjoDog’^acwit «uooo§c\j»Dai 6 o^itoOD'WOgoii 
yi^ooi ;i '/jyj j'oSi^^^OOg^V^J 2Cmil9SS\0089«aS<^<S?Sg050009aigO(St§<:003.tC»g 
f^oopo'tnrS- »'-ji .::8 .•Bc'ogoq!! qcooScjoq^o-f n ooa'co 8 nooiooDoo ii o^o^.oogg^oogOQiS 
ry:| i .'oo'^.^ -p[<.55 ;aDD.^ 0 :»£coD'^ 5ii?coDiiDQo§;pcx3^o^6oa^iiooco§ooc«ogooij^ii 
, > ) r;^ .--o ^o^SiiQooooD.tDguS -'Oodh r^j'^j^ooo^SioOD iioo^^S^^j^oMor^oqjoSco 
.' OD^rO^JO y -COOlKKOCOOCSCCs^llOOq^«gj^(S@.@.OO^OOCXO 

955\6^6 ::':)O!igoq3ooD;'Cpii^c8^s?co:2JXD3{SscoaDj0@so’r9Dj6(96cooo itc<» 8 ocap 
poiiyooD .toSo'^'^^o^To^iijooooBiio'Tii iic 6 n « *»(B yS|oc»«gQ^a5 u t»og|^ 

C'J0D0goS3iCl|00C&d&s6?K!3.D2oS^C000 H OOOOCCoS II OUOOCOo8o8c^ llCfy500C003 

o£o6^d ; Q8iio9cQDiic8joo5(^^iigoc80ooo9OD^(?ocoiigo2g^0gSg^cxojfo^:^coo5<,j 

C|nOD?!UTO08ry5ogoj^tlOODc8<^O@OC0O«6?OO^ II c8^O&50COCO0D!lcS^OgDo0D0C3OO 

Ssoo^ii 0 :co^37cy:)DOo:o51 n 030o^8cooDOOcog(S:oo^ ii «i^)^cBcoooo ii csolf goccB 
cx)D«£;oopS:iioooo^cX)8ii«ooD2c5D8o^ii'»c^cc?>a^ooo5Diicg^<^«>5a:j^ooo^o^,iiooTC^ 
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TRANSLATION. 

On iht Obvent. 

I adore the Bivliliu, nho Los attained Arliatsbip, and who ia poosMsed ol sapreme 
iutelligonfo. 

May there he Tietory I 

As a’l nuddhos gained victory at the foot of the Bodhi Tree, bo also may our noble 
master, tho king of rigtoousness, obtain viotoiy by virtue of hie homage to thia great 
Bodhi Tree 

Oiir king of righteonanean, Lord of many white and aloo of oeleatial elephanta, ia d««<y i n ded 
from the high and numerous solar race of kings, and his virtuous royal father, grandfather, great 
grandfather, &c., who all professed tho true faith, were, aooording to historipal aooounts, of the 
noble S'akya family, who are the fountain of ail piety and liberality. In bestowing gifts be is 
never aatisfiod; ho observes the laws, he regards tho laws, tho law is hia mirror as well as hia 
banner. lie pays constant homago to tho three jewels, via. Buddha, his laws, and his ohnroh. 
He worships various kinds of pagodas and shrines, and oonstantlj bears in mind m ^ 
inquiries about tho Bodhi Tree where Buddha conquered M&ra (Satan), and where he put an end 
to all lusts and ignorance. 

I will now relate the facts in exUnto, About 2,570 years from the oommenoement of 
Kali Yuga, uaudama, who had knowledge of all the laws, verily attained his Buddhadiip. 
Ho was bogoften of the Queen Miyi and King Sudodaos, and after retirement from the oounby 
of Knpilavastn he altained the knowledge of the waytoNirv&na at the foot of the Banyaa 
Tree. Hia laws and his disciples still exist in the world, as reoordsd in the Fniinas of Qaudama. 
Our king made inquiries from the Yogis and Brdhmans who oame from India, as well as from 
traders who rotumed from the same country in the reign of his royal grandfather, the lord of the 
celestial elephant. If, was described to him that a Bodhi Tree was in existence on a level rising 
ground on tho lank of Norinzara river, at Oay& inthe Magadba kingdom ; that it was, like a fcfwg of 
tho forest, 100 cubits high, the stem alone being half that height; that there were evident maA. of 
the southern branch having been out (the branch oame off of itself to the dodra of 

Ottudaina when it was about to bo oarriod to Ceylon) ; that the temple built by Thin Dhamma 
Asoka, king oi the whole island of Jambudwip, on the spot where Buddha’s Wasira tfcana throne 
(Vajrdsana) stood, was still standing, and that the Burmese inscription on stoae^ tnade vrben the 
aforesaid lempk was repaired by the lord of many white elephants in B.E. 667, was still to be seen. 

Our king saw that the above description was one and the same wiA the deemiption givwgi in 
several books, just like tho Jumna is one with the river Qongea, and after oaiefiilly weighug 

the foots he come to the conolueion that the Banyan Tree desoribed was no other then the birth* 
mate of oiu Buddha. ' 
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1 Bhall state the above still more fully. The spot of ground on which the Eodhi Tree stands 
rises graduaUy from the surrounding fields to the height of 26 oubits, and oooupies an area 
of 18 payzahsi whioh is covered with silvery white sand, overgrown with elephant grass, and the 
surface of whioh is as smooth as the face of a drum. The surrounding trees bend to the right 
as if paying homage. The Bodhi Tree is so situated that its stem served as a back to the 
Buddha’s throne, and its leaves as an emerald umbrella. On the Wasira-thana throne 
innumerable Buddhas have, from infinite period, obtained omnisoionoo after meditating upon tlie 
36,000 000 laws of Yipasanna, or upon Mah& Wasira Nyana. 

This throne appears first when a new world is formed, and disappears last when the world 
is destroyed, and is colled Bodhi Mandine, because, apart from its lasting nature, it is like the 
kernel of the earth, whioh is 240,000 yosanosdeep. 

Having thus heard of this most wonderful tree he devoutly paid homage to it from a distance, 
even as did the kings of Kalinga, and Thlri Dhamma Asoka, Pathayoadi Ko-sala, and Dewanam- 
piya-tissa. Soon afterwards our illustrious master, who bears the title of Thiri Pavara Sudhamma 
Mah&r&j4-di-Rdja, the lord of white elephants, and of the celestial elephant, the colour of which 
is like that of the full- moon in the month of Tozoungmono and like the Kumudralily whioh flowers 
in the same month, sent by land and water, vid Arakan, his Purohit, Mahar&jinda-ekka-maha- 
Dhamma Bftjaguru and his minister, Myay-nanwoon, with innumerable offerings for the Bodhi 
Tree, in the era of religion 2365 and B.E. 1183. Before doing so, ho, together with his chief queen, 
Tbiri-Favara Mahdrdjinda Ratna Devi, performed the oeromony of dedication by praying 
with gold and silver flowers set with precious stones, and with parched rice, umbrellas, flags, 
and spiral flags made of gold and silver. He then poured out water into the earth, making 
the earth a witness of his good deed. "He also prayed that he might horoaftcr become 
a Buddha to save the creatures that are drowned in the endless whirlpool of existence. 
Also, he shared the merit that would accrue from his good deeds to his royal parents and 
ancestors, 

"Ifay this inscription last to the end of the world like the Meru mount, the sun, and 
the moon. 

This inscription was written by the minister MahA Zaya Thinkyosu 

On the JS^rtrse. 

As the sun, by means of its innumerable rays, gives light to the four idands, so has Buddha, 
the oonqueror of the passions, iumsd the wheel of the law, and has thereby enlightened the 
davknffw in human minds. May he grant vioWy to our king of righteoasness. 

And ae the sun, by turning round in heaven, dispels the darkness below, so has our king by 
toining the wheel of power and Justioe driven away all dangers iroAi his aubjeots May he 
. ^fhe king) grant victory to his subjeots. 

2 Q 
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J iidoR Mio J^ •l.Oi.i, lius attaint Arbot^liip and who is poMossod of mipromo intolligence. 

< )iirl)oInv t d 1 r .I. (luiidamti, who attained Buddhnhood after struggling hard during 400,100,000 
worlds, liist .1 in from tlie lonl Dipankara, in the Tharamanda world, that he would 

vorily Im^ oiho n J.u ldiia ; siii.e thon tho ora(de was repeated by Kondinya and twenty-two other 
iluddlia.!, and lio finally attain(‘d the knowledge of the four truths under the Bodhi Tree, and fed 
m il. kind with the od water of his law, and: gave them salvation. For the salvation of those 
wh) had iK-t f liH furfuiio to see him he left instructions that his law should be preached to the 
iriij' trtf Jiait ut the world. Accordingly it shines like a flame of Are and with sweetest 
in the towns of Prume, Pagin, Myinrine, Tsagine, Panya, Ava, Moutsoho, and 
Ainarapura, and throughout our dominions. 

The lord of that country, by title Thiri Pavara Mah&r&j£di-Il&j&, is the great-grandson of 
Ills most illustrious great-grandfather, whoso power was like a flame of burning fire ; grandson 
of tho lord of the celestial elephant, the founder of the Amarapura city ; and son and jewel 
of tho groat king M;di/i Dhamma Byaya Sinha Siira, who, with greatest ease, annexed the 
groat country of Arakan to his dominions, and removed from there to Amarapura the Mahfc* 
muni imago which is endowed with life. 

In B.li. ll'^l, on Saturday, the 13th, waxing of Nayoon, ho ascended the throne with his 
south ^or chief) cpioen, amidst groat lejoioings of tho people. 

Ilis piety and fervent devotion was not tho least lessened by bis elevation to the highest 
position, and he shirios amongst kings like the lichavi kings of Vesali in India, and like the moon 
amidst stars. His power extends far and wide, and he is possossed of an elephant which is 
like the Erawiin elephant of the king of heaven. 

Bearing in mind the verse iu Adi Kyan, Danumdatwa, Silansammadiyitwa, obosata- 
kamum kurtwa,’' l.e determined whilst he was a prince that he would jiatronize the Bodhi Tree 
when ho should become king, and made constant inquiries about the Bodhi Tree from the Brihmans, 
Yogis, Dusantris, and Bairigis who came from Benares and Vesali. On being entirely satisfled 
that tlio Ibnlhi Tree still stands on a perfectly level ground, 18 payzahs in extent, on the bank of 
Narinzara River, at Oaja, m Magadha, and that its height is 100 cubits, half of that being the 
lengUr of the stem alone, am) that the surrounding trees bend to the right as an aot of homagei he 
was very anxious to make '.offerings to it like his royal ancestors Asoko, Piyatissa, and Kalinga. 

Ill tliH ora of religion and B.E. 118*3 he prepared flags, flowers and parched rice of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and with his chief queen, Thiri-Pavara Mahdr&jinda 
Uatiia fiovi, performed tho ceremony of dedication amidst great shouts of rejoicing of the people. 
Ho prayed that ho might become Buddha to give salvation to the perishing souls, and that bo 
might ho ]icr{eot in the ton virtues, and he shared the merit of that good deed to his royal parents 
and all his icyal ancestors. He made the earth to bear witnefs to his good deed by pouring 
water on it from a goldet^ kettle 
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After dfldiMtioa, whioli will be remembered to the end of the world, he aenthis B&jaguru and 
the ICyaynan miniater, Mah4nunhls Thagathu with hundreda of foUowera, to the Bodhi Tree iu 
India to preaent hia ofGteinga thme, and to pot np this atone inseriptioni 

(Here followa a verse to the following purport) 

In 1183 B.B. the lord of Banna, the lord of the white and the oeieetial elephant, sent men 
to present his valuable offerings and to put up a stone inscription, at the Bodhi Tree, and the 
Uinister Mah& Thankaya wrote this inscription that it may last as long as the land and tho water. 

The Minister Naymyo Thiri Rajathu, who was sent to India to inscribe the above on Mahura 
stone, completed the work on Tuesday, the 11th waning of Tozoungmono in B.E. 1 183. 

Number of lines 86 in Burmese and Sanskrit, prose and poetry. 

The stone is 2 cubits 8 bands 3 inches long and 1 cubit 1 hand 1 inch wide. 

This record was sot up during tho reign of Tlpagyi-daw, on the full moon of 
Kdrtika (November), in tho year 1822 A.C. It shows that influential Burmese officers 
of Stato visited India just before tho first Burmese war of 1824. As stated above 
(p. 211), it takes the first date of tho old Burmese inscription to be 657 and not 
667, as it has been read by Ratna Pdla, Colonel Burney, and Mr. M. Hla Ouiig. I 
called the attention of tho last-named gentleman to this, but he could not reconcile 
the difference, and attributed it to a mistake of the later inscription-writer. 

There are two other Buniicso inscriptions at Buddha Gayd, one on a votive 

^ Small Bormeie in.criptioas. "P “ fmial on tho balustrade in front 

Ko». 16.17. qJ Bdradwdrf, and the other on the pedestal of a 

statue at the foot of the Bodhi Tree. General Cunningham has published facsimila 
and translations of both of these, and 1 copy tho translations from his work (a). 

No. 16, on a votive StUpa. 

1. In 1186 (AD. 1823) the 8nd day of the woxi&g moon of Wokhouug. . 

2. 8hime-pu, resident of the place called Ewun-tshwai, wrote this stone-writing. 

No. 17, on Pedeetal (\f Siva and Pdrvatt. 

» 

1. In 1171 (AD. 1809), the 13th day of the waxing moon Thedengyat, Mahd * * *. 

2. Master of the lord-elephant, great lord of life, the royal gift * * *. 

8. * * presented and mode offerings. May m«i and angels applaud I 

4. The persons who oame are Nga-pe-tu and Nga Sway : — 

Neither of these is of any interest, but the last is worthy' of note as shewing how 
utterly careless the pious travellers were who defrayed the expense of the record. 

($i Arsb. Suit. Saport HI, 1U6, sad plate XXXfL 
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It is certain they were lliiddhistej they had nothing to do with Hinduism ; they 
came to hchold tlio scored Bodhi Tree and preseuted their offerings to it; but, ih 
rccordin;! tln ir ^ofts. they did not care to see that they were glorifying the Hindu 
divinities and J’/ux atf, by placing their inscription at their feet. And if in the 
present da> siicli mislnkes can be committed, or such disregard shown as to the 
nature of the receptacle of inscriptions, it may be safely presumed that people of old 
were iioi more jiarticular. Such mistakes were possible, and it would be unsafe to 
jump at ceuclusions from the mere fact of an inscription occurring on a rail or a post. 
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HI8TOB1CAL CRBOMOLOaT VBOLXCTBO AtlKB BT TBB HIMDIT8 ABD THB BTTDDHTSTfl— 'DATBf AMTONBP BT DimBBITt 
BATIOBB TO DUDDRA’s BIBTK ABO OBATH— OATSS ABBITXD AT BT CALCUtATIOBS AND IKTRBCALATlOlfS^ 
MYTHICAL HHABACTEB OT BODOHA—PBOBAliLB OATB OT HIB BIBTAIWA— DATB OP TUB AhOBA RATLINGS^ 
OBBAT TBMFLK- FBBGUflflOll'a OPIHIOIT ABOlT|^ ITS OATB-TUBOBT OF TUB BUBMR8B ORIOIIT OP TBB TBMPLB— > 
THKOBY FCOBOKO OK TUB STUCCO OBKAMRKTS— TBBOBT FOUKOBO ON TUB KIKB-STOBXYRD PLAN OF TUB 
TKMPLB— THEORY TOUNOEl) OK TUB ABCUXB— THEORY FOUKOBO OK TUB SUPPOSED DATE OF AMAUA OBVA— 
TUBORY FOUNDED OK THE CONSTBUCTfOK OF TUB 1H>BCU*-‘A<0KA*8 VIHIbA — LIMITS OF THE AOE OP THE OBBAT 
TBMPLE -HIOURK TUSAKG's ACCOUNT OF THB BUILDING OF TUB TEMPLE— TUB BTOIY OF THE DRARMAK 
B BOTH BBS— QBKEBAL CUKKIKOHAM*S OBOUCTIOKS- COKCLVBIOK. 


No nation of antiquity dovoted more attention to the divUion and reckoning of 
time than the Hindus. Alike for the smallest fractions of a second as for ages 
comprehending millions of years they devised standai-ds and ways of measure- 
ment. Of eras, epochs, cycles, and ages, both civil and astronomical, they had 
also a large variety, each having its well-defined date of origin. It was held, 
too, a distinguishing mark for a great sovereign to establish an era, and many 
were the kings of ancient and mediseval times who sought that means of 
perpetuating their memory. But unfortunately Indian writers never brought their 
systems of chronology to bear upon history ; and, in the absence of chronology, 

' their history has degenerated into the most inconsistent fublos and legends. With 
a literature far more extensive than that of Greece or of Borne, and spreading 
oyer twenty thousand volumes, they hare not a ringle work which gives a 
faitliful chronological account of twenty consecutive reigns in ancient times. 

The Buddhists were somewhat better in this retq>ect. They recorded many 
dates. But as Hindus by birth,, feelbg, manners, 
oustome, and habits, though profming a different &ith, 
they retabed their natbnal indifference to chronology bearing on history; and, on 
the whole, the chronology of Buddhism is as unsatisfactory as that of Hinduism, 
is impossible, ther^re, to establish on any safe, solid, unquestionable > basis 


Heffleet of datei hj Buddhiiti* 
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the chrouelogy of tliu place which forms the them® of this work. Almwt every 
tlute is duubtlul, every question open to contradiction^ every fact susceptible 
of very (li.'i^.'id.'int and different intcrpretaticAis. It is the object of the 
following therefore, not to solve difficulties and settle debatable points 

(•onneeted w/l ds history, but to place before the reader the salient points of 
liio different .jui tticnis at issue, and to indicate what seems to the writer as 
Jikelv to iiiloid the most probable solutions. 

'file first (piestion of date, in a work professing to describe tbo hermitage of 

Buddha, should be the age of that personage. But the 
information available on the subject is so discordant 
lliut it open.s a protracted vi.sta of over two thousand years. 

Detesting with all the warmth of sectarian hatred a pervert who had 

forsaken their ancostorial religion and proved the most 

ITindii 8ouri*ei< of inforiimtion. -tr. 

successful opponent, tbo ancient Hindus, from whom we 
should first look for information, never took the trouble to record the history of 
Buddha, much lc.ss to assign him a particular date. They have named him in 
niuuy of their works, but only to mislead. To quote the language of Max MUller, 
they have made him “ the father of his father, and grandfather of his son. ”(<») 

'I'ho Tibolaus, who early' embraced the religion of the saint, and still profess it 

with the greatest ardour, seem never to have attempted 
to ascertain the date of the founder of their religion*, 
According to Csoma de Kbrbs, they have no loss thou fourteen different dates 
recorded in their .scriptures for the day of that founder's death, and, for ought we 
know to the contrary', there may be several others. The dates range from 2i32 
to oil) B.(!., the specific dates being 2422, 2144, 2189, 2136, 1810, 1060, 884, 
8b2, 8S0, 837, 7o“J, 633, 576, and 546. (d) 

The people of China first accepted the religion of Buddha at about the 

close of tho first century before the Christian era, 
and tho oldest Buddhist book in their language dates 
from 67 years of that era; but, notwithstanding tho accuracy with which the 
•Jliincso generally record the dates of historical events, they have no fixed date 


CliiBesc* date*!. 


(/i) Ancutut Sanfilirit Litefatiiro, 263 . 

Csoma’H Tibetan Orammar, pj#. 109 to 201* 
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ourrent among them for the death of Buddha. According to Tohao*chi, quoted 
by Ma-touan-lin, the emrliest date is 1130 B.C. From facts mentioned by Fa 
Hian, that date would range between 1070 and 1020. The authorities consulted 
by Klaproth fix the date of Buddha’s birth at 090 B.C. and his death at 940 (<i), 
thus giving the saint a career of 60 years. 

The Burmese, according to the chronological tables given in Crawford’s 

Bttnne««,Siatne8«,«idCeyioiuMa embassy, brought him down to 623 B.C., the doatli 

being set down at 589, the span of life in this case being 
40 years. According to the first Burmese inscription at Buddha Gayd (p. 200) 
the date of death should be 218 years before 263 (B.C.), the date of Aiioka’iS 
accession, or 481 ; but according to the second (p. 215) it is 543 B.C. The Siamese 
dates, though not the same, approximate closely those of the Burmese. The 
Ceylonese have an only date, and that places his death in the year 544 B.C., 
or in the year preceding that in which Vijaya founded a now dynasty in Ceylon. (6) 
This last was for some time accepted as the true date, and much might be said 
in support of its accuracy. The goneological tables given in the Ceylonese 
chronidos and in the Hindu Pur&i^as, as also in some of the Buddhist Avaddua.s, 
fti tsignifi g a probable average reign to each prince, and the use which has boon 
made of the event in civil chronology, plead strongly in favour of it; and some 
of the Nepalese Buddhists accept it as the correct date. 

Modem antiquarian researches have, however, of late questioned its accuracy. 

Dates errired at by modem loamod Professor Mox Mttllcr rejects all the 

reaeareh. systems as alike unworthy of trust, and thinks that 

“ to try to find out which of these chronological systems is the ^most plausible 
seems useless, and it can only make confusion worse confounded if we attempt 
a combination of the three.” (c) After a careful survey of all the facts bearing 
on the question, he is disposed to believe that there is an obvious intercalation 
of 66 years in the reckoning of the Ceylonese chroniclers, which being eliminated, 
the true date of Buddha’s death would be 477 B.G. (d) This deduction, however, 
is <^n to the objection that it does not reconcile contradictory statements, and 


(a) PrliMNip"i Indian Antiqnitiet, I, p. 89 . • 
<^) TnnMw't Mabawanto. 

(«) Anmeni Sanskrit literatafe, p. 168. 

{d) Ibid, p. 196. 
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entirely rojecta all tliose facts and statements whioh are opposed to it. In £»et, 
it cuts the gordian knot, and does not unravel it. General Cunningham has lately 
found, in the temple of Siirya at Oayd, an inscription of the fifteenth centnry 
which prof esse.'- to 1)0 dated in the era of Buddha’s death (a) ; and by calculating 
by file iiuiuc of the day of the week and the moon’s age therein given, he comes 
to -ns IJ.O. as the true date. The difference between the two reckonings amounts 
to only om- year, which may be easily overlooked. The calculations on whioh 
t!io (Jeneral’s conclusion is founded are, however, yet in need of verification, 
and when verified it would not advance the question in the least, as there is 
nothing to show that the era adopted by the inscription writer of the Idth 
century was more authentic than those of Ceylon, Burmah, Tibet, or China. 

Advancing from the last, some German antiquarians have brought down the 
date of the NirvAna to the 4tli century before the commencement of the Christian 
ora; and to crown all M. Wassiljew, in his ^Buddhismus,’ has repudiated the 
very existence of Buddha as a historical entity. Ho 8ay8--“Le Buddha n’est, 
pour oinsi dire, pas uno personne ; lui aussi ost un termo technique ou un dogme. 
Bien que diversos l<5gonde8 indiquent uno personnalitA precise, ndanmoins elles 
contienneut si peu d’ Aliments vraiment historiques quo cetto porsonnalitA m6me se 
trunsfornio en un mythe.” (A) 

Amidst such divergence of authorities and opinions it would he futile to expect 
a satisfactor}' conclusion. The tendency of recent research has been rather to 
widen this divergence than to bridge the chasm ; and, under the circumstance, it 
is perhaps best to leave the subject where it is. All that can now he safely affirmed 
is that the weight of evidence is in favour of tho opinion whioh would place the 
career of Buddha between tho sixth and the fifth centuries before the Christian 


era; and in the preceding pages this idea has been adhered to without any 
8])ccial loaning either to tho date of Ceylon or to that of Professor Max* Hl!tller« 

The next date I have to refer to is that of the railing round the great 


Date of the railings. 

tionably the oldest, 


temple. Of all the architectural remains that have 
come to notice at the place, the railing is unques* 
and a satisfactory solution of its date is a matter of 


(а) Arrh. Surr. Uoport, III, p. 12{0. 

(б) Apmi Senart'i Essai aor U Legondv du Buddha, p. 7. 
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importance, But on this subject wo have nothing more positive than a tradi- 
tion of the seventh century for what hap])otiod nearly fifteen liundrod years 
before. The narrator of the tradition, however, is a trustworthy person, and 
the circumstances mentioned by him are borne out by collateral evidonco. 'i'iio 
narrator is Hiouen Thsang. After describing the destruction and the subsoquont 
resuscitation of the Bodhi tree by the order of the chief queen of Aloka (p. 97), he 
says “ Le roi, pdn^tr^ de respect et d’adnuration, I'entoura d’un mur on pierro, 
haut d’uno dizaine de pieds. Cette enceinte subsisto encore aujourd’hui. ’* {<*) 
This stone wall,” existing to the middle of the seventh century, has been 
supposed to be the same with the railing. The height given is the same, an«l 
the character of the railing is such as tt priori to suggest the idea of its being 
of the same class with the Sdnchl and the Bardhat structures of the kind. Tiio 
tradition, besides, is one of those which are seldom likely to be apocryphal. A 
-remarkable building, as soon as erected, is associated witli the name of tlio 
byilder, and the association lasts as long as the building, and not unoften for 
a long time after it. During the existence of the building scarcely any opportu- 
nity presents itself for a disassociation, or the imposition of a new name, parti- 
cularly when the old name happens to be a popular and universally respected 
one; and even the attempts of powerful sovereigns to change such names have 
not unoften proved abortive. The great Aklmr, unquestionably the most power- 
ful and most popular sovereign of India, failed to change Agra into Akbara- 
bid, and his grandson Shah Jahin’s Shahjahinibid never could cope with 
Delhi. Wo may, therefore, without any great stretch of tho imagination, assume 
that the stone wall ” which Hiouen Thsang saw existing in his timo was tho 
same which AiSoka had put up; and that Aloka did put up something it would 
not be presumptuous to accept as a fact. If any faith is to bo reposed on 
bis biographers he lived at Buddha . Oayi for five years, and devoted much of 
bis wealth to its embellishment (cf. p. 97). He was the greatest patron that 
Bud^sm ever bad, and the public voice gave him credit for no less than 
64|000 Buddhist structures of various kinds ; and, though we are not called upon 

(a) Vamoirai IV let Control ocoidmiUtoi I, 463. General OanninglMm tnaalates a part of Ike paitage 
^ttoted above into a ** etoae wtdl 13 feet in lirfglit,*’ but tbe word b tho, ViOnch ?enbn b dteabe (10), and not 
ANMobe (13)» 
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to lay any tuidi on that number, wo may fairly presume that the person who 
croctcd th<> ii,cnuincnt.s of Sdnchl and Banlhat did not neglect tho most sacred 
spot on I m ill in tho lustory of his religion. Under ordinary circumstances it 
would ho till tirst to engage his attention. Of all the sovereigns of ancient 
India he -* tho only one whoso ago has been most satisfactorily proved. He 
roignod troin ?C3 to 235 B.C. ; and if the assumption, first adopted by General 
Cuuniiigi.ain uud never since questioned, that the railing which Hiouen Thsang 
saw, and tho remains of which exist to our day, is due to him, ita date would 
l)c tho middle of the third century before Christ. The character used in some 
<>i tlu; itisort])tions found on this railing affords collateral evidence of great 
weight in tavour of this conclusion (p. 182). That character has not yet been 
found in any record of a later date than the second century B.C., and its 
presence on the railing must place the railing to an age previous to that date. 

Exception, however, may be taken to the assignment of the rails to Aloka 
on the gn uinl of the inscriptions naming other than Atoka as donors; but as 
the nature of the donations referred to by them has not been defined in them, 
and 1 havo elsewhere shown that the donations meant were other than the 
stones on which they occur (cf. p. 184), it appears to be of no moment. It 
would doubtless havo been highly satisfactory had the name of Atoka be6n met 
with on one of tho rails; but, in the absence of snob a proof, we must rely 
upon the he.st available, and that by no means is an unsatisfactory one. 

The most important monument at Buddha Gayfi is unquestionably the Great 
Dal* < t Great Temple. 'I’emple, and, according to General Cunningham, it is, 
s Fergusson, hpwever, 

whose opinion on such matters carries great weight, demurs to this. In his 
letter to !&Ir. Orotc, quoted above (p. 108), he expresses his positive opinion 
that ‘‘the building we now tee was erected in the first year of the fourteenth 
eei'tury.” 'Hug is slightly modified in his ‘ History oi Architecture ’ (II, p. 474), 
where he observes “ a temple was erected, according to an inscription found 
on the spot about tho year 500, by a oertmn Amara Deva,, and was seen and 
described by llioucn Thsang in the seventh centui^ ; but, having beoosne minons^ 
was rebuilt by the Burmese in or about the year 1306, M shown 
No. 982. F rom its architecture there can be little doubt that its eatemal'lbna} 
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and tho details of the stnocO oraaments with which it is now covered, belong 
to the latter epoch, and so do all the parts which are arched, and all the true 
arches. The frame>works of the building, however, and those parts coirstructed 
with horizontal arches, seem to belong to the earlier erection.” In his most 
recent work he substantially retains this opinion. After adverting to Hiouen 
Thsang’s account and the Wilkins’ inscription, he continues: — “From the data 
these accounts afford us wo gather with very tolerable certainty that the building 
wo now see before us (woodcut No. 16) is subsliintially that erected by Amara, 
the Brahman, in the beginning of the sixth century; but the niches Hiouen 
Thsang saw, containing golden statues of Buddha, cannot be those now existing, 
and the sculptures ho mentions find no place in the present design; and the 
amalakas of gilt copj>er that crowned the whole, as ho saw it, have disappeared. 
The changes in detail, as well as the introduction of radiating arches in the 
interior, I fancy must belong to the Burmese restoration in tho beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Though these consequenily may have altered its appearance 
in detail, it is probable that we still have before us a straightdined pyramidal 
nine-sttnreyed temple of the sixth century, retaining all its essential forms — 
anomalous and unlike anything else we find in India, either before or afterwards, 
bat proluibly the parent of many nine^toreyed towers found beyond the Himalayas, 
both in China and elsewhere.” (a) 

To notice these arguments seriatim. The first position about the Burmese 

Theory of i]»Boro«ielmiUisg temple in 1806 is clearly a mistake, 

thotompio. caused by the erroneous translation of the record on 

which it is founded. Adverting to it. General Cunningham justly remarks: — 
“ In this statement I must take exception to the word for which I would 

read a * • That the Burmese ri^lt the temple in A.D. 1305 is, 

1 am confident, a gross mistake, owing partly perhaps to the ignorance as well 
as want of prednbn in the original writer of the Burmese inscription, and 
iMErtfy to the loosriiess of 'ifhe English translations ^ven by Batna Fdla and 
jOlrionri Buntey. Anoordii^ id Ba^ Pdla, the original temple erected by Afoka 
*liiariiig foUen inb dliingMrir Was niMt/ * again being fiimid, it was r^toredf* 

. Itl^ » long interval, being oi^ moie the Bwmeee minister 

.ii. M il. I II.. 

(•) Hilktf «l ls{diu sad Bastsn AMUtsotan. n40. 
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was employed to repair the sacred building. It was thiU) says the translator, 

‘ comtrueh d a feurth time.’ Here the confusion between dmepmr^ rvbHf and dmeUtion 
is fairly halancod by the confusion between r«6ai/(ft»y, rrstorefiea, and tepmr. In 
Coloiiol Ibtrney’s translation I And the same tantalizing want of precision. 
Ac<‘onlin;' to liitn the original temple of Aloka having been dutroyed for a long 
lime wax repaired. I need quote no further, but will simply state my opinion 
llhtt tli(‘ toinplc was not rebuilt by the Burmese at any time, but simply rs/Mitr«d.”(a) 

Tiiis opinion, formed by General Cunningbam on d prion reasoning, has since 
l>cen fully btnno out by Mr. M. Hla Oung. His version, ^ven on page 207, invariably 
ii.scs the word repair instead of rebuild, and in support of this rendering he has 
given me the most satisfactory reasons. In a letter to mo he says “ The 
Burmese word, which I translate ‘repaired,’ is ppoo, ‘to do.’ The same word 
occurs throughout, except the Arst repair by a Panthagoogyee, where the word 
used is pyin, ‘ to repair.* JPyoo would have been of doubtful Import had not the 
pyek, ‘ dixropair,’ which occurs throughout, made it all clear that pifoo means to 
do the necessary repairs.” In the face of these facts, it would be futile to urge 
that the Burmese rebuilt the temple in 1305. It was in disrepair,’ and they 
simply repaired it. 

The assumption about the external form and the details of tho stueoo ornaments . 

TTviarnce of tho .tocco orna- ^ Burmesc repairs is equally -untenable. 

In support of it Mr. Fergusson appeals to the -peculiar 
character of the architecture; but as ho does not define what that peculiarity 
consists in, it cannot bo discussed. That the form is not modem is evident from 
its being a copy of the Ndlandd temple, which dates from before the Christian era. 
The ninc>storeycd arrangement, tho niches, and the stncoo ornaments, are hll exact 
counterparts of what are to be seen there, and the doubt expressed, therefore, of 
llloucn Th.sang not having seen the niches as we have them now is quite 
uncitUed for. Tho fact of the stucco ornaments, both at NAlandA and at Buddha 
Gayd, having deteriorated by successive repairs has been already hotic6d{p. Ill), 
and, judging by it, the only conclusion which can be fiurly amired at is that the 
Burmese repairers only spoiled tho details of tho ornaments T>y ttieilf clnmty 
handling, but did nothing to alter in the least either the external form or :tihe 


(a) Arch. Surr. Bepott, III. pp. 9S'M 
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iaternal arraDgement of the tomplo. They devoted only a few months, not 
quite a year, from 667 to 668, to the work, and in an oat*of>the*way place like 
Buddha Oayd, in the beginning of the 14th century, they could not have got a 
sufficient number of, masons to do much more than patching up broken mouldings 
and giving a coat of whitewash to the building. 

Thus then the temple was not built in the beginning of the 14th century. 

Nor was it built a century or two before that time. The recent translation of 

the old Burmese inscription clearly shows that some time before the 14th century 

\ 

the King of Thado had caused it to bo repaired. With reference to this personage 
Colonel Burney says Thado-men, or king of Thado, was the family title of a raco 
of kings whoso capital was at Tagoung, a city which onco ezistod on tho left bank 
of the Erawadi in north latitude 24°. (a) General Cunningham doubts this, and 
would have the name to bo that of an Indian prince. In either case the fact remains 
that a considerable time before the 14th century the temple ozisted, and was 
repaired by some pious king or other. ' 

Coming to the 6th cmitury the theory of tho nino*storoyod arrangement 
being due to -that century, and of being the parent of many ninc-storoyed 
towers found beyond tho Himalayas, both in Chma and elsewhere,” is not much 
more reliable. Reverend Samuel Beal, in the Introduction to his translation of 
Fa Hian, says Hitherto (A.D. 335) natives of India had been allowed to 
build temples in the large cities, but now, for the first time, the people of the 
country were permitted to become Shamans; and, as a final proof of tho rapid 
growth of the religion, we find that at Iioyang alone (Honanfu) there had been 
erected (850 A.D.) 42 pagodas, from three to nine-stories high, riclUy painted, and 
formed after Indian models.” (5) The nine^toreyed arrangement must have been 
common enough in India long befixre to be carried to China before 350 A.D., and 
such being the case that arrangement can be no proof of the temple under notico 
being due to the 6th oentoxyt Und^ the circumstance I am satisfied that General 
Cunningham is perfectly ri^t in coming to the conclusion that we now see before 
us &e very temple which Hiouen Thsang visited and described in A.D. 637.” (c) 

(•) Anstio BatMidiSt, XX, p, 170. 

(ti trwtli BttSdUsk PUgriiM, p. xui. 

0) ArA. 8«r.!Be^ HL 
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The argument based on the existonco of the radiating arohea haa . been already 
eliown (pp. 109f.) to bo fallacious, and nothing more need be said about it. 

Tho theory almut Amara Dora, the Brdhroan, having built the temple in the 
. , 6th century ia founded on Mr. Wilmot’a inseription. 

Thcoiy of Amara » bmiding Uie r 

tc-mvio. But as I have, I fonoy, moat clearly ahown^that (he 

inscriptiun is a myth, and never had any tangible existence (p. 204), all auperatruc* 
tares built upon it must tumble down along with it. My opinion regarding that 
inseription ^va3 first published in 1864, and it waa well known to Mr. Ferguaoon, for 
lie commented in that year on the paper in which it appeared; but in 1876 he put 
forth his theory without saying a word to show that my opinion waa erroneous, and 
that tho inscription was really authentic. Nor haa any other orientalist, European 
or Indian, questioned tho accuracy of my opinion. I labour under tlie diaadvan* 
tage, therefore, of not knowing where I am mistaken, and what are the argummita 
on which Mr. Forgusson has rejected my opinion, and, accepting the authenticity 
of the inscription, based his theory on it. It might be that he was not called upon 
to notice the objections of an obscure individual like me; but, situated as I now 
am, I can only say that the theory is founded on a piHth pruteipU, and induces 
a most inconclusive conciusiuu. 


The inscription apart. 

Theory £oaoded on the porch* 


it is difficult to reconcile the theory of the temple 
having been built in the middle of the' 6fh century 
with the statement of Hibuen Thsang, (fiat the tenqile 


had existed for some time before the porch was added, and that the porch was seen 
by him in A.C. 637. The date of this porch has been, I think,' very sadsfaotoiily 
shown by General Cunningham. His arguments on the aubject I diall here qnote 
at length : — “ To tho third period <rf the temple’s history I would aacrito ihb 
addition of the two-storeyed pavilion to the eastera face, which, as wo know from 
llfoucn Thsang’s description, must have been built some timd’beibto A.D. 687. 
I infer also from tho atory of Sas&ngka’a minister pUeing a bunp ifr the linior 
chamber uf tho temple before tho fighre of Mah&deva on aeeoimi of M Afthi/iot tliat- 
the front pavilion and all the vaults and arches had already been ddded'biffiire AiD; 
500 or GOO, say about 500 A.D. To this period I would refer the MpadtV'. of 
the plaster of many of the mouldings, which must have bemi done Mme' tbwt' 
between the date uf the original building and (hat of the great second plastering 
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th© Bonnes© in A.D. 1305. To this period also I vouid refer tho basalt plinth 
which w© now so© in fropt of the temple, and perhaps also the basalt pedestal of 
th© great tempi© itself Tho mouldings of both include a e^ma, which is not 
found in tho original hrieh lammU of either the Naiondd or Buddha Gaya 
temples, hut which is the most striking feature in tho mediwval stone hasment 
of the Naiandh Temple. 

“Now, the stone basement or portico of tho Naianda Temple is beyond all 
doubt an after addition to the original brick temple. This is clearly proved by 
its being built against tho mouldings of the plastered brickwork, instead of being 
bonded with it. The junction is made so awkwardly that the ornamental band 
of moulding is left rough, and tho hollow between the end of the stone and 
brick mouldings is filled with plain bricks. On thW subject Captain Marshall, 
who appears to have examined tho building very closely, makes the following 
observations Tho whole temple was made of the largo brick or tile that 
appears to have been universally employed in building those JBudJhist structures, 
and, speaking generally, the whole building had bean raised at th© same, time ; 
but in more than one instance, from break in tho bond, it was manifest that 
portions were either the result of an alltcr>thought, or, at any rate, had been 
built at some subsequent date.’ At what date this addition was made to the 
NAlanda Temple may be approximately fixed by th© masons’ marks which 
I found on some of the granitp blocks of tire portico. Fig. 8 of Plate XXXI 
reads Nala, and fig. 9 simply Is, the initial letter being wanting. Both are 
incomplete, but I have no doubt that they were intended for Niilandd, being tho 
masons’ marks made at. the quarry to show that the stones were destined for 
N4landd, Fig. 10 reads Srivn or <$dee, or perhaps simply Seva. Now the forms 
of these letters are certainly earlier than those of the 7th century, as exhibited 
in the Tibetan alphabet and the coins of Satdagka. The granite portioo of the 
NMandft Temple wa^ therefore, added before AJ). 600, or, say, not later than 
A.p. 600, which agrees, mtb the date asrigned to the basalt pedestal and basalt 
plinth qf the Buddha Gayd temple, showing the same pecq)iar moulding.” {a) 

Accepting this ooncluaioii to be correct, we must* suppose <^h Rt the atta c k of 
^qffnka against the temple and the destruotHm ^.the Bodhi tree must have 

Saw. B«peit, Iflt, ^ ICOil. 
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taken place long after the erection of the porch and the alteration in ^ interior 
arnxngcmont of tlic saiictuarj". The atory about the minifter of I^Minjka, putting 
a lamp in the aanctuary to make the image of MahAdeva visible (p., 84) wpuld 
be otherwise inexplicable. A short time after iSa^ka, Pdrpa. Ye^a renewed 
the Bodhi tree and built a wall 24 feet high round the court-yard of the temple 

for the better protection of the tree and the .temple from inimical attacks, 

* 

This was done in A.D. 010, and the wall was in existence in the time of the 
Chinese pilgrim who saw it. 

The evidence of the porch of the 5tii century can leave no doubt in any 

person’s mind that the temple must be older. Now a 

Fa IIian*a notice. 

century before the erection of the porch, i,e. in 401-404, 
Fa Hiau visited Buddha Gayd, and in all the principal spots associated with 
the penance of the saint he found monuments still existing. Among others he 
specially notices ‘‘three Sanghdrdmas” or monasterlos “in the place where 
Buddha arrived at perfect reason.” (a) These were “occupied by hcclesiasticai* 
who were supplied with the necessaries of life by the peoplej so that they had 
sufficient of everything and lacked nothing.” He also noticed ‘*the lonr gr^t 
pagodas, or those erected on the place where be (the saint) was bom, where be 
obtained emancipation, where ho began to preach, and where he entered HirvAna.” 
Begarding their uge, be remarks “ The- sites of those four great pagodas 
have always boon associated together from the. time o( the Nriv4na.”(£) In 
Mr. Laidlay’s Hlgrimago of Fa Hion, page 282, the .existence of the towers is 


more dourly indicated; it runs thus: — “The four grCat towen(s) erect^ in 
oomtnemorution of all the holy acts that Foe performed while on the world, are 
preserved to this moment since the a* Afitum of Foe,”(<0 

The second of these pagodas, there can be no doubt, WM thcjia^. widi,tbo 


Lowest liiml of age. 


Great Temple. It was sufficientlj oH then to Im wev^j 
of the epithet “great,” or of mnchjh%l^xefp^ 


the others which surrounded it. The time necessary for .halo Oil 


(a1 Bi'itl'ii Bnddhiit Klgrims, p. 125. 

(fc) Opm (It. p. 126 . 

(e) ConloundiAg the etetemettU of on* CUne** p!lf(riB«iUltlwN4 wAw; i» <fMl 

tower ' here meiitinned to he the one wluohAtoltt had bditt. T HOW fW lnt *hf fiSrfaW; ■ ^ 

(d) Ibid. p. 126. ’ < 
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to be Inrooght on it could not hare been at the least under two centuries. This 
would bring us to the second centuiy; but we cannot even rest there. The Qupta 
inscriptions noticed above (pp. 191<102), though not referring to the erection of 
the temple, forcibly impress the idea that the temple must hare been existing 
in the second century, and we must, therefore, proceed to the first for the age 
of the monument, and that may be looked upon as the termmu ad qum. 

On the other hand, Hiouen Thsang informs us that the ground on which 

„ the Great Temple stands was originally the site of a 

Higheit limit of age. . ' ^ J 

small rihira” (aa pttU vihdra). This is converted into 

^<a chaitya” in the chapter on the life of Atoka in the ''Dirya Araddna.” It 

is there said that after hearing from his tutor, Upagupta, tho history of the 

place, Atoka “ presented a hundred thousand surarpas for the Bodhi tree, and for 

the erection of a chaitya by its side.” (a) The ‘ Atoka Arad&na,’ which was 

translated into the Chinese in Circa 266*3 1 A.D., and must be at least nineteen 

hundred years old(t), does not use these words, but it repeatedly affirms that 

the king did build chaifyas in the neighbourhood of the sacred tree. The 

question remains uncertain, therefore, as to whether Atoka built a rib&ra or a 

chaitya. In other places of Buddhist pilgrimage, such as Stnchi and Barthat, 

Atoka built chaityas, and a chaitya would at first thought appear to bo the 

most likely structure which the kifl|' would design for Buddha Gayd. But a 

hemispherical mass of solid brickwork, such os a chaitya must hare been in bis 

time, it all structures the least likely to crumble down in a century -or two ; 

and a sacred edifice of the kind is what a Buddhist would be the most unlikely 

person to break down and build a sfruoture of some other kind, on its site. A 


vihAta, on thU. other hand, such as was built in those days, — a chamber or 
chapd for prayer meetings and lectures, built of bricks with clay cement,*— was 
suioq[itible bl r^iid di^pidation; and in its ease the necessity of relwiilding, or 
rskidtrtdy irio^ s^ ariMj and sneh a struetura may . be rcaswsd and not repaired 

'biemee "tb. rdig^om li ibif^ be added also 
the. d^wnt of some saint, or, 
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in otlier words, to croato u sanctuary ; but where the roost saerod of all earttljf 
objo-ts, tho Tr*'c of Knowledge, was already present, it was not neeessaij .to 
resort to any soeondiry moans; whereas a chapel ill its neighbonriiood Would 
be at once useful and appropriate. 1 am disposed to think, therefore, that it 
wns a vlluira, and not a ehaitya, which Atoka built to the east of the Kodhi 
tree. Dio ratlings afford some corroborative evidence in favour of this suppoti- 
lion. Wliorcvcr a railing has been seen round a ehaitya, it is always citbolar; 
bui tho one at Buddha Gayd was rectangular, and it presupposes the straoture 
enclosed by it to have been other than of a circular form, (a) It might be 
said that the necessity of enclosing both the ehaitya and the Bodhi tree within 
the .sumo railing led to a departure from the ordinary rule ; but there is nothing 
to .show that such was really tho case. That it was not a teroplo may be 
affirmed without any hesitation. Temples imply images, but, as 1 have already 
shown (p. 128 ) that image worship had not come into vogue in the time of 
Ai^uka, no room could be required for its performance. It may bo safely 
accepted a.s facts that the spot on which tho Great Temple now stands was once 
the site of some structure, not a ehaitya, which had been built by AlSoka, and 
that tho old monument was for some cause or other removed to make room for 
tho temple. If we allow 150 years for tho duration of Alloka’s monument, we 
have tho beginning of the first century fl.C. to be the imamut a qtto lor the 
present temple. 

So far the chain of evidence may bo accepted to be ioleraUy complete, or 

as much so os wo can reasonably oapeot in a case of- 

Mean limit of ago. 

this kind, though some of the links are not ^ilite so 
strong as could be wished. This gives us a period of two hundred yearsy.from' 
the bcgiiming of the first century B.C. to the close of the' first- oeptvry A.C., 
within which wo must look for the date of tho Great Temple. Now, aeeordiiig 
to ibc Burmese inscriptiuu uf 1305,^ the first repairer of Afoka^s vihdra WM Obe' 
Penthagoog) CO, whoso identity is not defined. Colonel Boineyi- tafeeiT'^yi^^ 
to mean a religious person. Mr. M. HIk Oung says— “ flWJ -“giMatyw.ii;' 

applied to a person who is worthy of veneration, and A CPl^ 

— I ..■■ M ■ ' ..ipi. ■; 

(a) TLc- cclpltratrd MaU ViLaraof CeyloD, built by D0T4ii&tii-pi7#*tims' rf>0Wl' , 
iag »aU forming a .cctangle of 1 16 yards by 72. Jpud Deal's Baddknt Pilgt&si, • '''' ' ■ '* 
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name for a pious layman who is zealotis in the promotion of religion tho result 
in either case being tho same — a pious man. According to Hiouen Thsang this 
was a Brdhman, who, by order of the god MaheiSvara, transferred his faith to 
the' law of Buddha,^ and testified his zeal for his new religion by erecting the 
large temple. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that this Htdlimun was 
the same with the Penthagoogyee, the pious layman of the Burmese record. 

Tlio story of the conversion of tho Brdhman and his erection of tho temple 

is thus given by tho Chinese pilgrim :— •*' On the ancient 

Story o£ iLo BrA.hman brotlien. 

site of tho temple the king Aloka had at first erected 
a small vlhdra. Subsequently it was a Brdhinan who reconstructed it in grand 
proportions. Originally he was a Brdhman, who, having no faith in the law of 
Buddha, adored the god MaheiSvara. Having learnt that the god was to bo 
found in the mountains of snow (Himdlaya), he proceeded with his younger 
brother to address to that god his vows. Tho god said to him — ‘In goncral 
only those who make vows after performing some meritorious act can hope to 
bo successful. It is not to mo that you should address your prayers, for it is 
not I who can grant them.’ 

“ ‘ What act of merit shall I perform,’ inquired the Brdhraan, ‘ for obtaining 
the object of my vows?’ fl 

‘ If you wish,’ said the god, plant the root of righteousness, you should 
seek the field of perfect goodness. .The Tree of Knowledge is the place where 
may be seen face to face the fruit of knowledge. Return quickly on your feet, 
stop before the Bodhi tree, erect there a grand vihdra, enoavato a large tank, 
and render to thorn all sorts of offerings. You will then for certain obtain 
what desire.* 

“ Alter having received the order of the god, the two Brdhmans wore imbued 
with a feeling of ptofoond faith, and returned togethm*. The elcter brother 
emutmoted the. vihdra, and the younger exci|^ated the tank. Moreover, they 
eamideted . their devotio& by making rich offbrings, and aonght with ardour the 
W ibriv vow|. Th^ qbtamed them in e^eot, and aul^nently beoame 

ay reoesved ae ^olmnants or rewards, 
vihdra wae oompl^ed they i^pealed 
pif Tal|4^^ reptetenibip iiim in 
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the attitude in which ho was wheu he was just becoming a Buddha. Ifoatbfl aad 
years passed away in vain, for none responded to their call. At last it was 
a Brahniana mIio came forward and addressed the congregatioii -of the clergy, 
saying—' I shall produce the marvellous figure of Tathigata.* 

'« Tlie c'orgy said to him— ‘ Now, what do you require to construct the image ? ’ 

• ( July some aromatic paste,’ replied he. ‘ Let it be deposited in the centre 
of the viiiara, with a lighted lamp for me to work with. When I have entered the 
jdnoo, I ^hal! make myself a close prisoner within the door, and it should not be 
opened h^r a period of six mouths.’ 

“ Tlio body of the clergy conformed to his orders. When he had thus passed 
over four months, and when consequently the six months had not been completed, 
the clergy were impelled by curiosity and admiration. Having opened the door 
to see his work, they beheld in the middle of the vihdra the statue of Buddha, 
seated vith his arms crossed, and in an imposing attitude. The right foot was 
placed above, the loft hand was closed, and the right one was hanging down. It 
was seated on the east side, and had an air the most majestic that had ever been 
beheld on earth. Its chair was in height four feet and two inches, and in Iveadth 
twelve feet and five inches. The statue was in height eleven feet and five snehes } 
the two knees wore eight feet Htd eight inches apart from eadh other} and &e, 
distance from one slioulder to the other was six feet two inches : the* signs a 
great personage were completely shown on it. This figure appeared aAsotingly 
lifedike, only the upper part of the left breast bad not been completely modeUad 
and pollahod. But the clergy could not see the artist, and this proved that 'tto 
statue was the result of a divine miracle. All the clergy heaved deep sighs, and 
ardently prayed to behold the author of the statue. Among them was a ^ramiMti^ 
who was always distinguished by his uprightness and sincerity of beaH^, lie 
saw a dream, in whicli he beheld the aforesaid Brdhmana, who thus, spelA^^ 
him— ‘I am Maitreya Bodhisattva. 1 had been under the apprehstirionittet no. 
artist had been bom who in his mind could conceive the figm of 
It was therefore that I myself came forward to represent, the itnago of BndcEKA> 
If the right hand is hanging down (tliis is the reason). 

Tathaguta was on the point of seeing face to face the fruit 
appeared t<j tempt him. The spirits of the earth were oqgor 
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guard. One of them had, come forth to the front to awiat him in overcoming 
the demon. The Tath&gata told him — ‘Fear not in the least; by the forco of 
patience 1 shall vanquish him.’ The king of the demons asked-~‘ what witness 
have you?’ The Tathdgata lowered his hand, and, pointing it towards the 
earth, replied — ^ That is my witness.’ At that moment the second spirit of the 
earth suddenly came out to serve as a witness. That is why now the hand of the 
statue is directed towards tho earth, in imitation of the former action of Buddha.’ 

“The clergy, having become apprised of this divine miracle, could not by 
any means repress their sense of regret. At the same time they covered with 
precious stones tho upper part of the chest, which had not been completed, and 
placed on the head a magnificent diadem, set off with garlands ornamented with 
pearls, for the glory of the statue.” (a) 

Tho story is of interest on many aooounts, particularly as illustrative of the 
ConniDKWt deaue. Buddhist belief regarding tho first statue set up in the 
Great Temple ; but the only circumstance of any 
historical value in it is the reference to tho Brdhman in whom we recognize tho 
Penthagoogyee of tho Burmese inscription, and General Cunningham has worked 
it out with great tact and ingenuity. 1 need make no appology, therefore, 
for quoting his remarks at length. He says — “ Amongst all this confusion it is 
pleasant to turn to the simple narrative of tho Chinese pilgrim, from whom we 
learn that the original temple' of A^a being a small one, it was rebuilt on a 
grand scale by a Brdhman. No clue is given as to the date of tho new temple, 
but I am inclined to tliink that it may be assigned with some probability to the 
first century B.C. In his account of the great temple of Bftlfiditya at Nklandft, 
whirii was 300 feet high, Hwen Tfasang expressly states that in size and magnifi* 
-^000 it resembled the great temple near tho Bodhi-drfim. Now, this temple of 
IklAditya, which was ifientified by me in 1801, was partially excavated at my 
«oommmidation in 1803, and afterwards more completely by Mr. A. M. Broadley 
n 1871. I visited Nfilaadh in January 1873, and made a careful examination 
rf this great nuned^ temple, the Walls of which are still standing to a height of 
iniMw.iban. 60 fiaet ^LArge-massos jalsboof the fallen walls are still intact. From 
IlijillMye remains I mas <^le to foe the. aoeunu^ of Hwen Thsang’s statement 
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tbdt tho NilandA Temple, with respect to size and magnifioenoe, was oomparablt 
to tho great temple near the Bodhi-drAm. 

Butli ioinplrs aro square in plan, both rise frotn a raised terrace or platform, 
both are built of bricks faced with stucco, and both are ornamented with rows of 
panels containing tiguros of Buddha. But the agreement with Hwen> Thsong^s 
di'scription goc.s still further. The height of the N&landh temple, he says, was 

200 feet. Now wo know both tho breadth and height of the Buddha G«jA 

temple; and, as tho N&landd temple resembled it, we may conclude- with 

some cuniidcncu that it was built in the same relative proportions of height 

to base. Tho hose of tho Niiland4 temple is 63 feet square, and that of the 
Bodhi-drhm tcinplo is just 50 feet, its height being 160 to 170 feet. According 
to this proportion tho height of the temple of Bfidhditya at Nhlandh would h^ve 
boon a little over 200 feet, which agrees exactly with the measurement glvmi 
by Hwen Tbsang. 

‘'Now tlio NMandIk temple was certainly not either repaired or rebuilt by 
tbo Burmese. Ou tho contrary, we know that tho last alterations and additions 
to it were made to the entrance doorway by Raja Mahip&la(a), as recorded 
in an inscription discovered by Captain Marshall when making the excavation 
previously alluded to. As Mahip&la lived in tho boginning of tho llth century, 
wo gain no less than throe centuries for the antiquity of this style of temple over 
tho date adopted fwr it by Mr. Fergusson. 

“1 return again to the account of the temple given by Hwen Thsang, 
According to him tbo Br&hman builder of the tempio had a younger brother who 
excavated a tank. Neither its namo nor its position is given, but it was pvdbably 
the nameless tank which now exists to the west of the temple. It is speouiUy- 
unfortunate that the name of the Brdhman is not mmitioned by Hwra Tbsang} hut 
as tho date of B&Iaditya is fixed by him to tbo first contuzy B.C., so we may place 
tho building u£ tho Bodbi.driim temple about the sama time, or perhaps -liitU 
earlier than Baikditya, os the larger temple was probably the latter one. . ■ I,hafe U 
suspicion tlmt i.ho Brkhman and his brother may, perhaps, be^e swne aa.^bh'.tiilfO' ' 
brothers, Sankara and Mudgaragkmini, who founded the first monpefeiy at 

" - .>>...■>■-■ lip. nwy ,, ■ ' ■■I ^ 

(a) Tho Addition was not made by MnbipAlo, bat, daring hit veigSv by ait aj' 

tJio inicriptioM in the Journnl of the Aiistio Society, Vol XLI, psrt 1, ptf» SIQ. 
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When they are first mentioned, they are called simply * the two UpAsika brothers 

* 

who laid the foundations of the famous monastery of N&landA;’ but afterwards the 
elder brother is called * King Sankara/ and NAg&rjuna is said to hare studied in 
the NAlandA Monastery of Sankara shortly after its foundation. This King 
Sankara must therefore be identified with Hwen Thsang’s Sho-kia-lo-o-tie>to, or 
Sankardditya, whom he also makes tho first founder of the NAlandA monastery. 
This is a mere suggestion, but it seems not improbable that the two enthusiastio 
brothers who built tho NAIandA monastery on tho site of SArjputra’s birth-place 
might be tho same two brothers who had previously built the groat temple near 
the Bodhi-drfim. But quite independent of the question of their identity, I look 
upon the fact mentioned by Hwen Thsang of the similarity of tho two great 
temples of NAlandA and Buddha Gayd as a fair ovidenco that tho two buildings 
bt^longod to tho same period ; and 1 accept the pilgrim’s statement that tho N&IandA 
monastery was built seven hundred years before his timo as a plain tact, which he 
must have obtained from the annals of the monastery ils(df. BAlAdityu must 
therefore bo placed towards tho end of tho first century before Clirist, or early in 
the first century after Christ.” (a) 

It is undeniable that there are some weak points in this identification; but 

it is the best under tho peculiar circumstances of tho 

Conrluion. 

caso. The main fact, the similitiido of tho NAlandd 
temple to that of Buddha Gayd, is unquestionable; and the assumption, therefore, 
that they are of, or of about, the same ago may bo fairly received as probable. 
Tho materials now available cannot help us to any more positive conclusion, and 
by accepting it wo do not exceed the limits — first century B.C. to close of first 
century A.C.—within which we have to look for the date of the temple. The 
tradition about the BrAhman brothers is one of those which are not much open 
to the charge of fabrication, inasmnch as it is on the face of it not an interested 
one. Had any body wished to take the credit of the temple to himself he wodd 
have givM his own name to it ; or, if he had wished to attribute it to some of his 
fatodtes, he would have named him, and made him a Buddhist of dd standing, 
instead ef leavUrg out his name and calling him a converted Brdhman. As a mere 

^ jbaditiqu d a fibet in which'none took any particular interest, such a condition is 

..0 ■■■ ,, ■. 

' («) Jk^ ^wpr. US, |ip.,te4> ' ' 
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not necessary. On the contrary the omission of names and circamstantial miimtiw 
shows that the narrator is honestly reciting what he has heard, and therein imparts 
to hiii narration an appearance of authenticity. The story besides has the support, 
such cs is oi the Burmese inscription, which is of some consequence. And 
if on the strength of these arguments the story be accepted as true, the conclusion 
air: red at b} the learned archteologist follows as a matter of course. Whether it u 
rcaiij so or not most abide the result of future and more satisfactory research. 
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